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NOTES FROM THE COPPER REGION.* | this! Methinks it is something to see these 


BY ROBERT E. CLARKE. 


VIEW NEAR AN ANCIENT EXCAVATION. 


OUBTLESS there is nothing which the visit- 

or will see in the copper region, which will 
produce in him such lively emotions of wonder 
and admiration, leading the mind directly to the 
mighty, yet hidden and mysterious forces of na- 
ture, as the Mass Copper. Whether regarded 
as the product of the same convulsive throes by 
which the Trap Range was heaved to its present 
position; or as afterward injected or formed by 
chemical action in the fissures then created ; in 
either case, he beholds before him the palpable 
result of secret and marvelous agency. Reflec- 
tions like these will arise to him, when landing at 
the Sault, he first beholds upon the dock a pile of 
such masses as we have before described ; and 
again at Eagle River, where a similar pile awaits 
him at the warehouse of the Cliff Mine. But 
nowhere are these impressions so vivid and pow- 


erful, as when standing deep in the recesses of | 


the aged rocks, he beholds uncovered before him, 
tm situ, and in solid connection, an extent of the 
metal, which, fairly estimated, has a gravity of 
fifty tons, and all, saving a slight admixture of 
quartz, of the utmost purity and malleability. 
Methinks it is something to behold a sight like 
* Concluded from the March Number. 
Vor. VI.—No. 35.—O 0 





huge blocks taken from the bowels of the earth, 
of such purity, yet native /—to strike your fuot 
against them, as you may against the thinner 
ones, and hear them ring !* 

To fit these masses for conveyance to the 
upper air, subdivision is of course necessary. 
This is effected by a slow and tedious method, 
yet the only one as yet found practicable. The 
masses are separated into manageable blocks 
solely by the chisel and hammer: one man hold- 
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SEPARATING THE COPPER BLOCKS. 


ing the chisel, while two others strike alternate- 
ly with seven pound hammers,.as in the case of 
stoping. In this way, by the successive re- 
moval of small narrow chips, still increasing in 
length, until this reaches the thickness of the 
mass, the separation is finally effected. Many 


ae 
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of the ancient stone hammers, chisels, &c., here 
| represented, have been found near the remains 
| of excavations made in early times. A mass 
of eighteen inches in thickness and four feet 
across, will in this way require eight days to 
divide it. Such amass when severed, supposing 
the length the same as the breath will be found 
to weigh between 4000 and 5000 pounds. It 

* The largest mass of native metal which has been 


found in the Cliff Mine, uncovered at one time, has been 
estimated by the superintendent at eighty tons. 
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has been attempted by the application of the 
circular saw, to effect this subdivision more rap- 
idly, and much expenditure was made by the 
Copper Falls Company in this attempt ; hitherto, 
however, without satisfactory results. This is 
owing to the fact, already noticed, that along 
with the copper, and running through it in ir- 
regular but narrow veins, occasionally occur 
thin deposits of the quartz rock. The hardness 
of this mineral is proof against steel of any tem- 
per; and not only so, but is the speedy destruc- 
tion of the saw. When divided into masses of 
proper size it is next raised from its position on 
the ground by means of a portable framework 
of iron, provided with an arrangement of wheels, 
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PLACING COPPER ON THE TRUCKS. 


cranks, and ropes, by which, when placed over 
the mass, the workmen are able to raise it upon 
the truck. Itis then rolled out upon the railroad, 
with which the drifts are provided, to the shaft, 
where it is elevated in the manner before de- 
scribed. Once upon the surface it is weighed, 
and the weight, with the initials of the estab- 
lishment having been impressed upon it, it is 
hauled to the lake for shipment to the smelting 
furnace. In perpendicular shafts, the masses 
of copper are raised to the surface by means of 
a whin, operated by horse-power. 





The metalliferous portion of the. veinstone, 
which the workman readily distinguishes, under- 
goes further processes. \ It is first collected in 
the kiln, a pit some 14 feet square, perhaps sunk 
a few feet below the top of the ground. , Upon 
the bottom of this, which, in order to render it 





of proper solidity, is covered with cast-iron 
plates, fire-wood is piled to the depth of three 
feet. The veinstone is then placed upon this, 
till it reaches the quantity of about 60 tons 
The fire is then applied, and the veinstone js 
thus roasted, and made much more easily sepa- 
rated. After the roasting, the veinstone is broken 
by the hammer into small pieces, the largest 
seldom exceeding two pounds in weight. [t is 
then shoveled into a truck, and slid out upon a 
train road to the stamps. 

The truck, being provided with a movable bot- 
tom, or front piece turning upon a hinge—read- 
ily confined or loosened by the turning of a bolt 
—is emptied of its contents into the pass. This 
is a large chest or box, some ten feet in height, 
and eight feet through, running along in the 
rear of the stamps. There being openings in 
this opposite each cover or battery of stamps, 
the stone comes through, as fast as it is removed 
and shoveled into the covers. Into these at the 
same time is admitted a stream of water, the 
same in part derived from the draining of the 
mine. This greatly assists in reducing the stone 
to a gravel-like fineness. In the illustration the 
reader is presented with two covers of stamps, 
consisting of five each, those which are now in 
use, there being five covers of new ones now in 
course of erection. The stamps consist of heavy 
blocks of cast-iron, weighing with the pestle of 
wood to which they are at- 
tached (b d), from 400 to 500 
pounds. These work with great _ 
force and rapidity in the chests =~» 
or covers, being successively \ 
elevated and dropped by the \Z5) 
cams (c) which, in diagonal 
rows, are inserted in the cyl- dy 
inder (a) revolving in front of 
them. The machinery is im- A/ 
pelled by a small engine of eight Y 
horse power. 

As fast as the stone is made 
fine enough to pass the wire Al 
grating near the bottom of the 
covers, it passes out. with the water into the 
angular space in front. From this the heaviest 
portion tends to the small pool on the right; 
the balance passing off by the trough to the 
left. Of the portion entering the pool, the heav- 
iest particles settle there, the rest going to join 
the stream on the left. As well the stream 
fiowing from the pool, as that which runs off 
through the trough to the left, pass into and 
through the piis, which are two large receptacles 
just outside of the stamp-room in the present 
arrangement. Here it again loses the heaviest 
portion of its copper. The copper taken from 
the pool, together with that found adhering to 
the stamps, and on the bottom of the covers, 
termed the stamp-heads, is put into barrels, and 
is then ready for shipment to the smelting fur- 
nace. The residue of the matter left in the 
pool, is again, after having been passed through 
the small hopper (to be noticed in the il'ustra- 
tion) where it is triturated to a still greater de- 








NOTES FROM THE COPPER REGION 


STAMPS 


gree of minuteness, placed under the stamps, 
and worked over. The copper deposited in the 
pits, which become filled every 48 hours—the 
top or earthy portion having been first removed 
as poor-stuff—is piled up to be worked over ou 
the Floors, in order to obtain a more perfect 
freedom from earthy matter. The contents of 
these pits accumulate during winter, at which 
time the operations of washing on the floors is 
suspended, till they form an embankment of 
many tons. 





The water which escapes from the pits pro- 
ceeds through a trough on its way to the floors, 
losing its heaviest contents again, in that por- 
tion passing through the diverging trough first 
on the right, as seen in the illustration. This 
trough leads to one of the trenches on the floors, 
where a process of washing is performed, tech- 
nically termed jiggering. The trench for this 
purpose is let some 12 or 18 inches into the 
floor, and is provided with a spring-board at the 
lower end beneath the water, which greatly 
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the bottom of the trench. The headings of this 
trench are reserved for the second buddle. The 
middles are worked over in the first. 

In the second buddle may be observed a con- 
trivance somewhat similar to that noticed in the 
first (though the grating is absent), in which 
the stuff from the first buddle is washed over 


assists the boy who executes the process. The 
jigger is a kind of low tub, with a bottom of 
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JIGGER. 


sheet brass finely perforated. A portion of the 
deposits from the heads of this trench or from 
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the s/rike, to be noticed directly, having been 
shoveled into the tub, the boy stands astride of 
the trench, and by sundry vertical and whirling 
motions in the water as well as out, gives it the 
proper degree of agitation. Then resting it upon 
the floor, he with a scraper removes the surface. 
‘The copper lies in a deposit of reddish particles 
beneath. The top is thrown in a heap by itself, 
to undergo further washings at the buddles. The 
jigger separates the largest grained and roughest 
copper which is obtained from the floors. 

The next heaviest contents of the stream from 
the stamps will seek their place of deposit at 
the next diverging trough on the left of the 
jiggers. This is termed by the’ workman the 
strike or tie. Of what settles here, the whole 
being supposed to be divided into three parts, 
the first, or part next the entrance of the water, 
termed the headings, as well as the next portion 
termed the middles, are reserved for repeated 
washing in the strike The second middles, or 
lowest portion is washed over in the jiggers 
The hutch is the designation for the next trench, 
and its contents are all passed through the strike. 

The two trenches last on the left, to which 
the lightest contents of the water from the 
stamps find their way are denominated respect- 
ively, the first and second buddies. At the head 
of the first buddle may be observed a small 
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FIRST BUDDLE. 


grating in a flat or horizontal position. On this 
is placed the material received from the jiggers 
before mentioned, as well as that from the slime 
pits—two pits outside of the floors, which in 
succession receive all the water passing from 
the trenches. The water from above passing 
through this material, carries it in suspension 
down through the fan-like contrivance of small 
partitions, by which it is distributed evenly over 





SECOND BUDDLE. 


and distributed by a similar contrivance over 
the bottom. The headings of the second buddle, 
the balance being reserved for repeated wash- 
ing as before, are taken to the keaves. These 
are large iron-bound tubs, truncated cones, set 
upon the smaller end. They are kept half-full 
of water, and the matter from the buddle being 
frequently agitated by the shovel, its copper 
contents are deposited at the bottom. The wa- 
ter having been removed by buckets, and the 
poor-stuff carefully shoveled off, the finest grain- 
ed copper from the floors is obtained, as the jig- 
gers afford the coarsest. 

At each stage of the process there is a quan- 
tity of refuse matter, or poor-stuff, which is 
wheeled off in barrows to the bursom, or waste 
pile. This is also the term for a similar deposit 
of poor-stuff from the mine. It may be seen in 
the view which we have given of the Cliff Mine, 
constituting an enormous embankment extend- 
ing quite over the road, the latter being protect- 
ed by an arch-way. 

There is a second suit of floors, as already 
mentioned, the material for them being derived 
from the winter accumulations of the pits first 
noticed. 

The process here detailed of extracting the 
metal from the veinstone, was introduced here 
by Captain Jennings, from the tin mines of Corn- 
wall. The copper of Cornwall, being in the form 
of the sulphuret chiefly, is obtained by a differ- 
ent process. In applying the same process in 
the North American works, it is said Yankee 
ingenuity has introduced some improvements 
The yield of both floors at the Cliff Mine is eighty 
barrels per month—half this number averaging 
in weight 450 lbs. ; the other half, 650 Ibs. Sixty 
tons of veinstone are stamped per week. 

Having thus followed through all its steps 
the method of getting the copper from its native 
beds, the further prosecution of the subject 
would lead me to an account of the last process 
by which it is prepared for the purposes of the 
manufacturer. This is the smelting, which is 














done, so far as the writer is informed, only at 
three points in the States—Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh. The process of smelting, ac- 
companied with the rolling into sheets and bars, 
though it does not differ very greatly from that 
employed in regard to iron, is still highly inter- 
esting, and may be taken up on another occa- 
sion. In the mean time, I may be allowed to 
continue the somewhat discursive method which 
[ had first adopted. And still a few items ger- 
mane to the copper. 

The appearance which the native metal often 
presents is in the highest degree interesting, but 
quite incapable of being represented to the read- 
erhere. The blue and green carbonate, and the 
red oxide, often present hues the most positive 
and beautiful, often crystallized and colored at 
the same time with sparkling brilliance. Often 
of a color and lustre which rivals that of gold, 
it occurs in highly fantastic shapes imbedded in 
the veinstone, or in the midst of rhombs of the 
most beautiful spar, or again in connection with 
transparent crystals of quartz. A more beautiful 
but less common appearance is when it spreads 
out into an admirable resemblance of the most 
delicate foliage, thin almost as gold-leaf, and 
scintilating with iridescent colors. Good speci- 
mens of all these appearances are not difficult 
to be obtained at any of the mines which have 
penetrated much below the surface. 

Respecting the number of men employed at 
the mines, rates of wages, &c., a few particulars 
may not be without interest. The Cliff Mine em- 
ploys at this time about 260 hands ; the North 
American about 75, though when in full opera- 
tion, requiring 150. The rate of wages for sur- 
face-men is $26 per month. Stoping is paid 
for by the cubic fathom, in obtaining which the 
product of the length and breadth, the thickness 
being omitted, is divided by 36. The rate varies, 
from $18 to $35, according as the rock is highly 
compact, or of slight cohesion. Drifting—the 
usual size of the drift being six feet by four—is 
paid for at the rate of $5 the foot horizcatal. 
For sinking a shaft, whose usual size is 10 feet 
by 14, the compensation is from $10 to $15 the 
foot vertical. For cutting copper by hammer 
and chisel, the workmen receive from $1 34 to 
$1 50 per diem. In all cases the miner finds 
his own candles, his own fuse and powder. 

The population of the “ Cliff” and “ North 
American,” which are in close contiguity, is in 
the winter, when it is somewhat greater, about 
900. That of the whole mineral region is sup- 
posed to be about 5000. 

There are forty-one companies on Keewenaw 
Point, which are carrying on mining operations 
to a greater or less extent, besides one on Isle 
Royal.* There are also several on the British 


* From the “St. Mary’s Sentinel,” a paper published 
at the Sault, the following list of the companies is taken: 

Northwest, Siskowit, Algonquin, Piscataqua, Ontona- 
gon, Bohemia, Chesapeake, and Cape—8; which have 
their offices in Philadelphia ; the Pittsburgh and Boston, 
Northwestern, North American, Iron City, Eureka, Ohio 
Trap Rock, Colling, Ohio, Aztec, Adventure, Ridge, and 
Fire-Steel—12 ; having their offices in Pittsburgh. The 
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side, among arn are the Pointe aur ay ay 
and Bruce Mines, in active or partial operation. 
Exploring parties are understood to be now out 
on that side. 

Freights from Detroit to Lake Superior ports 
are usually $1 the barrel bulk—increased to 
$1 50 by the time of reaching the mines. The 
freight on copper to Detroit is $12 the ton. The 
charge at the portage is 5 cents the hundred 
pounds, which is included in the statements. 

Horses are much used among the mines, but 
the hardiness of the mule renders him much 
better adapted to the climate. They are much 
used for the draught, and are an item of no 
small expense, every individual costing, by the 
time he reaches the mines from Kentucky, 
whence they are obtained, not less than $200. 

That all higher social and humanizing in- 
fluences are not wanting in these growing com- 
munities, the stranger will see gratifying evi- 
dence here in the church and schoolhouse. The 
Methodist denomination has a regularly offici- 
ating clergyman, and a school is supported by 
private patronage, at which some 36 pupils re- 
ceive daily instruction. 

No spirituous liquors are allowed to be sold 
on the locations, and stringent regulations exist 
for the control of such miners as show a dis- 
position to disorderly behavior, or neglect of 
business. By their own consent, when receiv- 
ing employment, penalties are often imposed, 
which, in cases of good conduct subsequently, 
are generally remitted. 

One evening during my stay at the North 
American, I had the pleasure of a walk with 
Doctor C , the physician to this as well as 
to the Cliff Mine, to the Farm, as it is called, 
of the former company. Here, on a clearing of 
some sixty acres of sufficiently rough land, were 
to be seen crops the most thrifty and promising 
of oats, timothy, and potatoes. The last men- 
tioned, indeed, seems to be much cherished, as 
I saw their green and vigorous tops in every 
little patch attached to the miners’ dwellings, as 
well as spreading clean along the face and upon 
the very summit of the bluff, wherever a potato 
could be stuck among the rocks, disputing pos- 
session with the blue-berry and the bramble. 
In the opinion of my Yankee friend from Massa- 
chusetts, the whole of this region, so far as ex- 
amined. by him, while not more rugged than 
much of the Bay State, presents a much better 
soil for agriculture. I was informed by Major 
B——-n, formerly connected with the Indian de- 
partment in this quarter, that he had raised at 
the Anse—a small cove or inlet in Keewenaw 
Bay, at which there is still an Indian settlement 





Minnesota, Norwich, ‘Wheal Kate, Albion, Forest—5 ; 

with offices in New York. The Copper Falls, Phenix, 
Winthrop, Dana, Douglass Houghton, Quincey, Alco- 
mah, Farm, Toltec—9 ; with their offices in Boston : and 
the Montreal (Bruce Mine), whowe office is in Montreal, 
Canada. 

These, with a half dozen others, appear to be all that 
are now heard of out of a list of 104 companies, which 
are given in Houghton’s work on the Mineral Region of 
Lake Superior, published in 1846, the list at that time be- 
ing confessedly incomplete. 
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—crops of corn (of the eight-rowed yellow spe- 
cies) tomatoes, onions from the seed, cabbages, 
squashes, ruta-baga, and other turnips, besides 
potatoes, oats, and timothy, of as good quality 
as he has seen any where in the States. All 
these crops, according to Major B n,, with 
the exception of corn, which is not reliable as a 
regular crop, can be raised with ordinary care 
any where back from the coast, where the land 
is suitable for tillage. One of the most cheering 
sights which offers itself to the eye of the visit- 


or in this land of very broken surface, is the | 


extensive fields of oats and timothy, which, like 
a verdant carpet, spreads out at his feet, as he 
first draws in sight of these mines. This is on 
the “ Cliff” location, and though still thickly 
studded with charred stumps, bidding defiance 
to the exterminating hand of the husbandman, 
it still looms up in the not distant future a vale 
of gardens, blooming with beauty and teeming 
with the rich productions of nature. 

The climate of this latitude, about 47° 30’, is 
that in which most persons would be disposed 
to think the inhabitants of this region must ex- 
perience their chief disadvantage. This is not 
so, however, if credit is to be given to their own 
representations, the winter being that season, 
which, save in respect of the inconvenience of 
being cut off from communication with the low- 
er country, affords far the most satisfaction. 
The temperature, while producing no greater 
sensation of cold than’the Middle States, is yet 


regular at that temperature. Extremes are more 
rare, and it is consequently very healthy. With 
the first fall of snow, affording the desired facil- 
ities for winter travel, begins among the resi- 
dents of the different settlements, a round of 
social visits, festivities, and amusements, which 
are protracted till the snow leaves them as the 


sun enters Taurus. It is true thé snow some- 
times descends to a degree quite adverse to 
locomotion, and there are some days of biting 
severity ; but generally overhead, the eye of day 
is bright and unclouded ; underneath, the ground 
is smooth and slippery for the snow-shoe and the 
sleigh ; while around is an air, keen, bracing 
and exhilarating even as the strength of racy 
liquors. Such at least is the effect of exercise 
in the winter air of Lake Superior, as I was in- 
formed by one who, generally an explorer, has 
sometimes taken a turn at wood-cutting. The 
inexpressible elasticity and buoyancy of spirits 
which it produced in him; he could liken to no- 
thing else but the effects of intoxicating drinks. 

From one fact, the degree of cold would seem 
to be very great:'this is the freezing at the 
Cliff Mine of the dripping water some 300 feet 
down the shaft. At such a time it clogs up the 
laddérs, and is a source’ of serious annoyance 
to the miners. It happens in consequence of 
the draught occasioned by the winses from one 
level to another. 

The famous purity of the water of this region 
is indeed one of the most extraordinary things to 
be noticed here. So great is this purity, so en- 
tirely free is the water of the streams and springs 








from earthy or foreign matter of any kind, that 
the daguerreotypist finds it better for his purposes 
than the best distilled water of the chemist. For 
laundry purposes, as I was informed by the ladies 
at the North American, it is rivaled only by that 
which falls from the clouds. It is remarkable 
again that in this last particular the water of 
Lake Superior, however pure in other respects, 
exhibits very different properties, being by the 
same authority entirely unfit for the laundry 
without a previous “ breaking,”’ by soda or other 
means. I had expected to find the water of Lake 
Superior at least soft, but it seems that the hard- 
ness which characterizes the waters of Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Erie, and which is so un- 
pleasantly perceptible to the feel, belongs also to 
it. It probably arises from similar causes in all 
—that of rolling over calcareous beds, some- 
where in their vast course, though to consult 
only the formation of Keewenaw Point, there is 
nothing to encourage such a theory as regards 
Lake Superior. 

One morning during my stay at the North 
American, I clambered up the precipice which 
hems in the valley, in order to enjoy the prospect 
of the rising sun from such an elevation. This 
bluff, while one of the highest upon the whole 
ridge, is provided with a kind of mast, leading 
by steps to a round-top, the whole being sur- 
mounted with a flag-staff. From the round-top 
the sweep of the eye embraces three-fourths of 
the circle upon the lake; while, in the other 
quarter, save the pleasant little oasis about the 
mines, spreads an immense solitude—a_ bound- 
less forest of pines, stretching away in deepen- 
ing files, or piercing the sky like the spears 
of giants. The mists rising from the valleys 
to meet the glorious orb of day were trans- 
formed by his touch into clouds of amber, while 
down—down—far, far away—rolled the broad 
and majestic Superior, a sea of blazing crystal. 
But words are inadequate to paint the magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of such a prospect. 

Having accomplished most of what I had in- 
tended in a visit to these mines, after a few days’ 
stay I took leave of my hospitable friends one 
afternoon, and at four o'clock was pursuing my 
way on foot to the river. As I walk along the 
road leading close by the field to which I have 
before alluded, I am greeted with the rural and 
grateful sight of hay-making. The laborers are 
Canadian French, and are giving loose to all the 
merriment which to them is constitutional, as 
well as excited by the occasion. 

As I pursued my solitary way down the long 
declivity leading to the river, I was constantly 
tempted to delay my progress by the abundance 
of raspberries and thimbleberries with which the 
bushes were laden to oppression. Now in the 
perfection of maturity, it seemed to me that | 
could have gathered them in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The thimbleberry is a large and luscious 
species of raspberry, destitute of briars. To me, 
though acquainted with most of the productions 
of the States from the Lakes to the Gulf, this 
was a new species. So likewise was a species 
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of elder, whose clusters of scarlet berries, so 
dazzlingly brilliant, seemed to light up all the 
woods. This I had first noticed at Mackinaw, 
though not then ripe. The fruit grows not in 
umbelliferous bunches, as in the common elder, 
but in irregular clusters—more of a botryoidal 
form. 

As I approached the village of Eagle River, 
which consists of some 20 or 30 houses, I was 
much struck with an appearance which in going 
to the mines had escaped me. This was the 
great number of poles which rise up every where. 
as if to rival the trees of the forest still scattered 
through the village. Almost every house on top 
of the hill appeared to be provided with one of 





these appendages, to which was also attached a | 
cord, as if for running up a flag. It was soon | 
shown that these houses were “ groceries,” a | 


sort of scrub-tavern quite common in the western 
world, where very cheap and very bad liquor 1s 
sold to the miners, and those who will patronize 
them. Each one has its flag-staff from which on 
particular occasions, as Sunday, they hoist their 
respective colors, like ships of different nations 
The Eagle River House where I stop, I soon 
perceived has the tallest and most conspicuous 
of this sort of signs in the place, indicating that 
it is a sort of man-of-war in the business. In- 
deed the traveler may find worse accommodation 
than he will meet with from my German host of 
the Eagle River House. 


While waiting for the approach of the pro- | 


peller, which is in sight, I sauntered about the 
village. Passing by a new log building, my at- 
tention was pleasantly arrested by a very clear 


merry whistle, which I soon discovered to pro- | 


ceed from a tall, gigantic son of Erebus, who, 
true to his African origin, preserved under the 
rigors of these northern skies his musical pro- 
pensities. The air was one of those opera airs 


made so popular by Jenny Lind; and confident | 
I am that no performer in an orchestra ever ren- | 


dered it with more spirit and effect. 

At length the “ Manhattan” gets in—that is to 
say, as close as she can, for there is not water 
enough for her to come up to the pier. Casting 
anchor at a hundred yards out, the copper in- 
tended for shipment is first placed on board of a 
scow, on which the passengers also take a posi- 
tion, and is floated out to the propeller, and here 
being raised by a crane which is stationary upon 
the side of the vessel, is soon got aboard. Hav- 
ing at length weighed anchor just as “ night,” 
in Homeric phrase, “ rushes down upon the sable 


deep,” an hour's run brings us again to Eagle | 


Harbor. Having still some further objects to ac- 


complish here, I conclude to await the arrival of | 


the ‘* Baltimore.” Many of the visitors at the 
Atwood House taking passage by the ‘“‘ Manhat- 
tan” down the lake, I am at length put in posses- 
sion of a comfortable room. ° 

One day, while staying at the harbor, I find my- 
self on the rugged rocks of the point near the 
light-house, while the delicious freshness of a 
breeze from W. by N. sends through my frame 
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sensations of delight. A little sail-boat scuds out 


of the harbor with a pleasure party on board 
The gulls too are enjoying the beautiful motion 
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of the water—their snowy forms rising and fall- 
ing with the waves with a careless abandon which 
one almost envies. What on earth is so happy 
as the life of a gull? With pinions which can bear 
him at any time almost with the speed of a wish 
to the clear and cool depths of the upper air, or 
where the waters sleep in perfect tranquillity— 
or, if he love excitement, into the very heart of 
the storm—or, as now, when the genial breeze is 
sending the waters with gentle surges upon the 
shores—the gull seems formed specially for an 
existence of unalloyed felicity. Too insignificant 
a prey for man—hardly dreading a foe in “ win- 
ter and rough weather”—he sails, indifferent to 
the future, alike the etherial deep, or sways with 
the foam of the rolling billows. I believe he en- 
tertains similar notions, for his shrill note rises 
high upon the breeze, its weird music sounding 
in joy. 

An incident which occurred on the boat while 
rounding Keewenaw Point in our outward trip, 
and is brought to mind by the appearance of 
these rocks, seems to crave a place here. One 
of the passengers, while surveying intently the 
red conglomerate coast, seemed suddenly to wa- 
ken up with an idea. ‘‘ What is that red rock 
there?” he eagerly asked ; “‘is that copper?” It 
should be observed that the rock, as thus seen 
from the coast, is in breadth frém 10 to 50 feet, 
and if this were indeed copper, all the marvels, 
so called, of the Ontonagon mass, the Copper 
Falls mass, and the immense masses of the 
“* Cliff,” would be mere pebbles, scarce worth the 
trouble of taking up if on the surface, much less 
of sinking for them 500 feet, cutting them into 
manageable masses, raising, and by expensive 
process hauling them several miles to the lake. 
Such are the ideas with which some men visit the 
copper region. Here was a man who thought it 
not incredible that he should see‘the waves of 
Lake Superior breaking against coasts of solid 
copper ! 

During a ramble along the shore I was able to 
find a number of beautiful agates, cornelians, and 
amethysts. Many flowers, too, of much beauty 
and peculiar species, are found interspersed among 
the rocks and pines. At a little lake, not far 
from the village, I found the water lilies spread- 
ing their starry disks far and wide over the wa- 
ter. They were of the same species (Nymphaea 
and Nelumbium), the white and yellow, which I 
had seen in Wisconsin and Minnesota. By the 
aid of a fallen pine, I am able to procure a mag- 
nificent bouquet, which makes me think of eyes 
far away, which such an offering would gladden. 
As the best disposition I can make of them, I 
prepare them for a little girl who, with her pa- 
rents, is among the visitors at the Harbor. Rest- 
ing a moment on the fine cliff of conglomerate, 
supporting a growth of pines which 
precipitously overhangs the water, I see sus- 
pended in its pure depths many little fishes of 
the size of brook trout, “their wavy coats drop- 
ped with gold.” 

One morning we were-presented with a sight 
of the mirage, a phenomenon of frequent occur- 





rence on this lake. On this occasion Isle Royal 
was seen with great distinctness of outline, ele. 
vated above the water, by a space of several 
degrees. A similar appearance was a terward 
exhibited at Granite Islet, which in shape some- 
what resembles a rude pyramid rising out of the 
water. Under the effect of the mirage, its image 
was multiplied in a wonderful manner—repre. 
sented as piled up in successive layers, stil! sep- 
arated by belts of bright light. 


Respecting game, and animals fere natura, as 
the lawyers say, the stranger is surprised to find 
such an utter absence of every thing of the kind. 
Deer are very scarce ; and of rapacious animals 
scarce any thing above the dignity of a wolf 
ranges these vast forests. Bears, it is true, are 
sometimes found, though very rarely. I was in- 
formed by a resident of the personal rencontre 
had with one of these animals, of the large brown 
species, by the chief of the iron Band of the 
Chippeways. The Indian succeeded in slaying 
his adversary by means of his knife, but it was 
at the expense of being mutilated, and horribly 
“‘chawed up,” as my informant stated, till he 
hardly bore any semblance to the figure of a man. 
The polar bear has been stated by Schoolcraft to 
have been seen upon the southern shore of this 
lake, and this I find confirmed by my inquiries. 
In fact, Devil's Lake, in Minnesota Territory— 
where they are hunted every winter by those en- 
gaged in trapping for furs—has a latitude pre- 
cisely the same as Keewenaw Point. 

The “ Baltimore” at length enters the harbor 
one evening while we are at tea, on her return 
trip to the Sault. Having to return from this 
place some thirty miles up.the lake, to bring 


‘down a portion of the engine of the propeller 


Monticello, wrecked at that point, her passen- 
gers, consisting of a pleasure party from the 
Sault and from northern Ohio, all come ashore 
at our hotel, to await the return of the boat. A 
large portion of them consisting of ladies, we arc 
all turned out of our rooms once more. A dance 
having been determined on, the dining-hall is 
cleared, the musicians seated, and sets of still 
unwearied dancers are soon moving through the 
mazy cotillion. The night being Saturday, mid 
night sends all to-bed. The gentlemen are 
stretched out on mattresses or sofas, over the 
parlor floor, which thus presents the appear 
ance of a crowded hospital. 

The steamer, for the gratification of the party, 
extended the usual length of her trip—which is 
only to Ontonagon—as far as La Pointe, at Ma 
deline Island. This, by the representation of a 
gentleman of the party with whom I had much 
conversation, is indeed a very delightful spot. In 
situation somewhat more elevated than Eagle 
Harbor, though rising beautifully by a gradual 
ascent, it is backed by picturesque hills of about 
equal height with the trap range here. A few 
years ago the American Fur Company had a fac- 
tory there, which has since been transferred to 
Saint Paul, on the Missouri. The dwellings, 
warehouses, gardens, are said to be still in ex- 
cellent preservation, but the whole place wears 
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the appearance of extreme decay. The popula- 
tion is said to be some 600, chiefly Indians, with 
Canadian French and half-breeds ; and it seems 
to the stranger a matter of difficult conjecture 
how they contrive to gain a subsistence. It is 
supposed to be chiefly by fishing. There has 
been for many years a Presbyterian mission at 
La Pointe, but the white population is very small. 
The party spent some time on shore there—the 
place affording one of the best as well as most 
beautiful harbors upon the lake In the gardens 
attached to some of the dwellings of the Fur 
Company they found ripe cherries, and apples of 
eight and ten inches in circumference. This 
prope'ty, it is understood, has been for some 
years offered for sale by the Fur Company, ata 
very moderate price ; but though apparently eligi- 
ble, and embracing many arrangements for com- 
fort, it has not yet found a purchaser. It has 
been suggested that for agriculture, raising crops 
for the mines—to which an easy access can be 
had by sailing er=ft—this place presents advant- 
ages. The soil is said to be excellent for pota- 
toes, barley, oats, and grass, and generally for 
such vegetables as are common to this latitude. 
An extension of the fisheries also would no doubt 
be found profitable, provided such skill in pack- 
ing shall have been attained as will enable the 
fisherman to ship for the southern market jn the 
spring, the season when they are mostly taken ; 
for in this particular great errors have some- 
times been committed. [ was informed by a gen- 
tleman of Cleveland, interested for some years in 
the mines at Isle Royal, that the Fur Company 
had gone into the business one season at that 
island; but that, owing to the miserable system 
of packing, the fish when taken below could not 
be made to keep. The result was a loss to the 
Company of some $10,000. It is supposed that 
should the Ship Canal* be made around the 
Rapids, affording an easy passage in the fall be- 
fore the close of navigation, that the fishing 
interest may be expected to grow, not only at La 
Pointe, but especially at Isle Royal, and other 
places eligible for the business. 

Repairing to one of the large warehouses of 
the Fur Company, the party enjoyed a rare op- 
portunity for the dance, which they improved for 
some time with great spirit. They were then 
favored by their Chippeway friends with a war- 
dance. After this, four young Indians were set 
to running a foot-race, the prize, got up by some 
of the party, being a barrel of flour. Starting 
with their blankets about them, they quickly 
threw them aside as useless encumbrances, and 
ran puris naturalibus. In this state the victor, to 
the great distress of the ladies, was brought up 
to receive the prize, which he rolled off with 
evident pride. 

We are at length all on board the Baltimore, 
which is steaming away for the Sault. After 
rounding Keewenaw Point, and passing between 
the mainland and Manitou Island, the tempera- 





* In the list of appropriations made by Congress at its 
Tecent session, it is with pleasure we notice one of $350,- 
000 for this very important object. 





ture, which for a few days past had been uncom- 
fortably cool, becomes much milder and more 
pleasant. This is no doubt owing to our being 
sheltered by the land against the N.W. wind, to 
which, as well as from other quarters, the whole 
of Keewenaw Point is much exposed. For a 
similar reason, it is said, the climate at the west 
end of the lake is much milder, the winds which 
reach there not passing over so vast a surface ef 
water, by which they must necessarily be chill- 
ed. The Baltimore found pleasant, even warm 
weather at La Pointe, while it was chill and dis- 
agreeable at the Harbor. 

After we had just passed Manitou Island, 
bearing south for Marquette, at Carp River, hav- 
ing the bold, now rounded now darkly broken 
outline of the coast upon our right, between us 
and the occident, the scenery assumes a character 
of majesty and beauty which is very striking. On 
the high ridge of trap a few miles east of Copper 
Harbor, a fire was raging in the woods, sending 
up a dense and darkening volume of smoke. As 
the hills now loomed up in the flush of the even- 
ing sky—the sun having but just dipped beneath 
the wave, it required no great effort of imagina- 
tion to transform the fiery glow into volcanic 
light, and to imagine before me one of those 
grandest of natural phenomena in full action— 
the column of smoke, which stretched far heaven- 
ward, the seeming ebullition of some veritable 
crater. 

The boat lying here for several hours, some 
of the passengers visit the iron establishment, 
and the whetstone factory. At the latter is 
worked a species of novaculite which is found in 
this vicinity, and is represented as very superior. 
While here, there arrive a large birch canoe 
and a boat, full of Chippeways of the Anse. 
One of them, an old man, has his face tatooed in 
a horrible manner; and all, men and women, 
are painted, and decorated with feathers in their 
hair and bead-work belts and leggings. Their 
mode of painting the face is generally by a stripe 
of vermillion horizontally across the nose and 
cheeks. They bring for traffic whortleberries and 
game—venison and pigeons. An old squaw has 
hanging over her breast four large metallic plates, 
of circular form, perforated with small holes. 
The plates are about six inches in diameter, and 
somewhat convex. Some of the men have the 
hair wrapped behind with scarlet ribbon, forming 
a sort of brilliant queue, terminated with two 
streaming tails formed by the ends of the ribbon. 
The women have papooses hanging over theit 
shoulders in a fold of the blanket, at the breast, 
or on their backs. There are among them little 
children large enough to run about, hanging in 
perfect security over the sides of the boat, play- 
ing with their long black hair as it dips in the 
water, or clapping their little swarthy hands. The 
canoe was one of the largest class—a four-fathom 
canoe—handsomely constructed, and painted with 
significant characters. 

They are glad to get whisky in exchange for 
their commodities, and some of the boat people 
are vile enough to furnish it in pailfuls. The 
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IRON ESTABLISHMENT. 


whortleberries, which are large and fine, are con- 
tained in large baskets or hampers of birchen 
bark. 

The iron establishment at Marquette is not at 
this time in operation, nor, it is believed, any 
other in the iron region. This is understood to 
be owing to embarrassing legal difficulties, now 
in course of adjustment. 


us of the ruins of Tadmor: another portion lower 
down the lake strongly resembles a walled town, 
such as is given us m paintings of Asian and 
Syrian scenery. A little further on rises a mag 
nificent temple with Grecian portico, in fact, upon 
the model of the Parthenon. Still, a little fur- 
ther on, a row of huge masses almost deceive 
you into the belief of extensive warehouses, and 


Leaving the Harbor between nine and ten in | the illusion is assisted by certain other masses 
the morning, the varied character of the scenery | which resemble the sails of shipping, together 


from which we are receding betomes very inter- 
esting. Granite Islet has not a speck of verdure. 
and bald rocks on the main shore, generally in- 
clining at an angle, alternate with smooth beaches 
of sand. As we proceed the view changes, open- 
ing up toward the north a magnificent outline of 
hills the most varied and picturesque I have yet 
noticed. Just now the sky for some ten degrees 
up is covered with the most airy and delicate 
little cloudlets, of the same amethystine tints 
which, as with a halo, invest the peaks running 
along the coast. The beautiful and reposeful 
character of the scene, under the calm clear light 
of the morning—the waters spreading tranquilly 
away, is strongly suggestive of that with which 
we are presented in Italian views—such as of the 
Bay of Naples. 

At noon we are in sight of the celebrated 
“ Pictured Rocks,” which now appear to the 
southeast. some ten miles off. It is said this is 
neither the time of day, nor yet the proper dis- 
tance, to see them to the best advantage. For 
this purpose we should have gone on the inside 
of Grand Island, which we omitted, the captain 
discovering our position too late to order achange 
of course From here, a portion of the appear- 
ance seems like standing columns, such as remind 
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presenting the picture of an extensive commer- 
cial mart. 

These appearances are owing to the white 
sand cliffs which for some miles bound this part 
of the coast, and which are more or less invaded 
by the forest. They appear to have been first 
noticed as an object of curiosity by General Cass 
and Mr. Schoolcraft, in the account of their Ex- 
pedition to discover the Sources of the Missis- 
sippi, in 1820. That some portion of these ap- 
pearances may be imaginary and depending upon 
the eyes of the beholders seems evident from the 
fact that a gentleman by my side can see nothing 
in them but huge piles of straw! 

After dinner we are just opposite the “cave.” 
or “arch,” and the “ chapel,”’ some five miles off. 
These are two remarkable features in the Pic- 
tured Rocks. We can see them distinctly with 
the naked eye, but the effect of their vast pro- 
portions, their admirable symmetry and beauty, 
are at this distance lost upon us. From a gen- 
tleman on board, who was attached to the first 
survey of this region under the lamented Doctor 
Houghton, as well as the more recent one of 
Foster and Whitney, and who is perfectly famil 
iar with this locality, I receive some particulars 
of information, which the distance prevents me 














from gathering personally. ‘The inside elevation 
of the arch is, according to this gentleman, not 
less than 100 feet above the lake. It is supported 
by massive pillars on either hand, which rest in | 
the water, and on the sides of which open other 
arches West of the grand arch extend a suc- 
cession of others of less magnitude, from thirty 
to fifty feet in height. They are generally con- 
nected by interior openings. A boat may enter in | 
full sail, and pass through without obstruction. 

To the spectator whose memories are imbued 
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boundless desert—the Syrian or Sahara. It is not 
much, after this, if he almost looks for the camel 
to make its appearance, with some fiery Bedouin 
upon its hump—not much if he searches for their 
white tents upon the sands, and expects to see 
the glancing of their gay costumes and the whirl- 
ing of their light djereeds. 

I should not forget the mention of some beau- 
tiful specimens of marble found in the vicinity 
of Carp River, and which were shown me by the 


| gentleman to whom I lately alluded. It is hand- 


with the classical, the Cave of Eolus is apt at | 


once to occur. and though he can not suppose 
this rock in any sense the “‘ prison of the winds,” 
yet he may readily believe it forms a grand hall 
for their revelings, when Boreas comes down 
over the Jake. At such a time, how grand to 
see the waves breaking around these massy pil- 
lars '!—to hear the struggling winds and waters 


roaring and reverberating among these hollow | 


caverns ! 


* Luctantes ventos, tempestatesque sonoros.” 


“Tlli indignantes magno cum murmure rupis 
Circum claustra fremunt.” 

Scarcely less is the nigh spectator impressed 
by the grand dimensions of the * chapel,” though 
the “ Doric Temple,” as [ also heard it called, 
would seem a more appropriate appellation. 
Regular walls of rock, rising a hundred feet in 
height, have as massive and regular a roof, over 
which is a depth of soil and growth of ever- 
greens. The portal is as wide as the chamber, 
which in depth has an extent of forty feet— 
somewhat disproportioned, it is true, to its other 
dimensions 

For the best effect on the eye of the spectator, 
much depends, in viewing the Pictured Rocks, 
upon the position uf the sun, as well as the dis- 
tance. An evening sun, with a clear atmosphere, 
and a distance of a mile, brings out the objects 
more distinctly, while it allows one to catch the 
lively colors which stain the cliffs, and which 
tinge and vein the surface in many beautiful and 
fanciful shapes. These are occasioned by the 
red and brown oxide of iron, and the green car- 
bonate of copper. On the other hand, too close 
a view is destructive of those beautiful resem- 
blances which the fancy readily conjures up un- 
der the effect of distance. 

At four o'clock we are opposite the Grand 
Sable. This is a very picturesque shore, and is 
owing to a similar cause to the Pictured Rocks. 
The difference is, that the Sable is moving sand, 
and ts more entirely denuded of vegetation, while 
the other is mainly a sand rock. The Sable ex- 
tends some two miles uninterruptedly along the 
coast, at an elevation of some 400 feet, and is 
unrelieved by any thing green—a scanty growth 
of firs alone tipping its summits. It reminds one 
strongly of several similar but not so extensive 
appearances on Lake Michigan. Of these, the 
one at the Sleeping Bear is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable. 

As one intently regards this extensive barrier 
of sand, he seems gazing on the confines of some 
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somely veined, and susceptible of a high polish. 
On a white ground, changing occasionally to 
a delicate shade of pink, veins of a lively cho- 
colate color are ramified in a most pleasing man- 
ner. Other specimens have chocolate for the 
ground, with curious wavy veins of red blended 
Another piece is of a dark purple, 
varied with spots of the size and shape of a shil- 
ling-piece, and of an agreeable shade of yellow. 
It seems highly probable that the beds indicated 
by these specimens will be found to furnish some 
of the finest varieties of American marbles; such 
as, at no distant day, with improved means of 
access, may be in high request for ornamental 
building purposes. Shades of such delicacy and 
beauty, as exhibited by some of these specimens, 
are certainly of rare occurrence. 

In the evening we have music, violins, and 
bugles, accompanied by cotillions and waltzing. 
The amusement seems to be losing its charms, 
however, as the voyage approaches its end, and 
the dancing terminates at an early hour. As day 
breaks, we are at the upper landing of the Sault. 

Leaving my baggage to follow, I walk down 
the Portage with Mr. McKnight. This time I 
find the crowd is all at the other house—where, 
it is understood, the Governor is a lodger. 








Remaining at the Sault till afternoon, we have 


| an opportunity of witnessing a review at the 


Fort, in honor of the Governor. The soldiers, 
but a small squad, were marched about the due 
length of time, making the customary salutes, 
and then dismissed. Their movements were 
made with the usual precision ; and their arms, 
which were clean and bright, shone with the 
well-known glitter, in the morning sun. 

The “ London” taking her departure at 2 p.m., 
we are all on board, and take leave of the Sault, 
bidding a reluctant adieu to the white-fish and 
the siskowit. As we recede from the village, I 
am more than ever impressed with the beauty of 
its site. The scenery along the banks of the 
river is peculiar and interesting, more from the 
character of the population, perhaps, than from 
any marked peculiarities of its own. The river, 
which is wide below the Rapids, soon contracts 
to a breadth of little more than a hundred yards. 
The banks, which are low and flat, are cultivated 
in a limited manner by the Canadian French and 
Half-breeds. These people live in happy conti- 
guity—the Red Man and his wigwam of birch 
or cedar, side by side with the log-cabin of his 
Gallic kinsman. An idle, careless, dreamy life, 
it is they lead—with no aspirations for any thing 
better, nor fear of any thing worse, they dance 
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along the tide of existence, even as yon solitary 
Indian in his birchen boat dances upon the glanc- 
ing stream. Opposite Garden River, some 12 
miles from the Sault, we receive our supply of 
wood. While lying here, a number of the red 
people row across to us in their boats, gener- 
ally having some small trafficking to do with 
the boat's crew, or otherwise led by curiosity. 
Among the French who sometimes accompany 
them, are some prettyish female faces. They 
generally wear the flat, whose broad brim, while 
affording such a grateful shade, has so rural and 
pleasing, nay, even romantic an effect. This is 
also to be observed as an article of costume at 
the Sault, where it is much worn by the Indian 
women, and with a striking improvement in their 
appearance. 

Having received our supplies of wood, we 
resume our descent of the river, and at three 
o’clock in the morning, nothing worthy of no- 
tice having previously occurred, I am wakened 
up to get ashore at Mackinaw. Not intending 
any further stay here than to procure a boat for 
Lake Michigan, I stop at the nighest hotel, which 
is the Huron House. This is a new hotel, just 
opened by Mr. Boardman. It is well adapted, and 
furnishes very satisfactory accommodations. 

Fortunately, I am not long detained; and the 
same evening finds me, with all the speed of a 
slow boat, steaming up the lake. The wind be- 
ing stiff from the north, gives us something of a 
sea. The waves remind me of my first impres- 
sions, when, some years ago, I first met in Lake 
Erie, the sight of a large body of water in mo- 
tion. The first thing which occurred to me as 
remarkable, was that the waves should all be 
running the same way. They still seemed to 
me like something alive, as whales or dolphins, 
chasing one another in immense droves. I don’t 
know why, but I thought more of them as sea- 
horses—green coursers of the deep, with white 
manes and tails, such as I had seen in illustra- 
tions of mythology, where they are shown har- 
nessed to the car of Neptune, as seated by Am- 
phitrite, and holding his trident, he glides ma- 
jestically over the flood, the Nereids and Tritons 
sporting around him, their temples bound with 
sea-weed, and making music with rare shells of 
ocean. I could not rid myself of the idea that I 
was looking upon herds of foaming coursers 
during the whole voyage, and seemed still ex- 
pecting their heads to appear above the water. 


CRUSOE-LIFE.* 


A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE ISLAND 
OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 





THE GOVERNOR'S VISION. 
5 ge highest peak on the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez is called the Peak of Yonka. It 
forms an abrupt precipice all round, of several 
hundred feet. Various attempts have been made 
from time to time, by sailors and others to as- 
cend to the summit, but this feat has never been 
* Concluded from the March Number. 








accomplished except in a single instance. A 

cross still’stands upon it, which was erected 
by two Chiliahg:many years ago, under very 
strange circumstances. It appears that the Chi. 
lian Governor at the time of the penal settlement 
in Cumberland Bay, went out riding one day 
near this mountain. On his return he related 
to his people a strange vision which he had seen 
in the course of his ramble. He said that while 
looking at the peak, he saw down in the valley 
that lay between, a tall man dressed in black, 
with a black hat on, mounted on a horse of the 
purest white. The strange rider turned toward 
him, showing.#=face of ghastly paleness. He 
looked at him steadfastly, with “‘ eyes of fire,” 
as the Governor declared, the glare of which made 
the air hot all around. The Governor, trembling 
with awe, made the sign of the cross, upon which 
the strange horseman put spurs to his horse, and 
rode straight up the precipice to the summit of 
the peak, where he stopped a moment to look 
back. He then upon seeing the sign of the cross 
made again, waved his hands wildly, as if in 
despair, and plunged out of sight on the other 
side. Being a devout man, and withal a believer 
in spirits, the Governor considered this to be an 
omen of some impending calamity, which could 
only be averted by planting a cross on the peak 

For this purpose he selected two criminals, 
under sentence of death for the murder of a 
soldier, and offered them their liberty if they 
would make the ascent and erect the cross. In 
the one case there was the certainty of death, in 
the other a chance of life. The criminals there- 
fore resolved to make the attempt. Ropes, lad- 
ders, and tools were furnished them by the Gov- 
ernor, and they were allowed such provisions as 
they required, with injunctions that at the expir- 
ation of ten days, in case of failure, they would 
be executed. For eight days they toiled inces- 
santly. They drove spikes into the walls of rock, 
and day by day went up a little higher, letting 
themselves down again at night by ropes, to the 
base’ of the precipice. On the eighth day, they 
reached the summit, ready to die of fright, and 
worn to skeletons. at-the terrible ordeal through 
which they had passed. It took them all the next 
day to, recover sufficiently to be able to resume 
their labors. The table on the top was of solid 
rock, not more than fifty feet in diameter. In the 
centre was a spring of clear water bubbling up 
and running over the rocks. One of them bathed 
in this water and was so refreshed that he thought 
it must have some magical properties. He went 
over to the edge on the western side and looked 
down to see where it fell. Directly beneath him, 
he saw a line stretched from two points of rock 
over the precipice, nearly covered with linen 
shirts, as white as the driven snow, and apparently 
of the finest texture. He called to his comrade to 
come and witness this wonderful sight. While 
the two men were looking over, there came a 
tremendous hurricane that compelled them to 
throw themselves flat on their backs to avoid 
being blown over into the abyss. After the hur- 
ricane had passed, they again looked over, but 
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the line and shirts had disappeared, and they 
saw nothing but the bare rocks. They then fell 
upon their knees and prayed, and the vision of 
an angel appeared to them telling them to put 
up the cross near the spring. As soon as they 
had planted the cross, they let themselves down 
by the ropes, and hastened to tell the Governor 
of the strange adventures that had befallen them. 
So impressed was he by their wonderful narra- 
tive that he immediately gave them their free- 
dom, as he had promised, and sent them home 
laden with presents ; and he had crosses erected 
on various parts of the island, and masses per- 
formed by the soldiers for a long time after. 

“T wouldn't swear to it all,” added Pearce, 
looking again toward Abraham. “ But likely 
some of you gentlemen who have more schoolin’ 
than I have may be able to account for it.” 

Abraham reddened a little and looked con- 
fused, but said nothing. A voice from the cor- 
ner broke in. 

“T know exactly how it happened; nothing 
is easier than to account for it. In the first 
place, it didn’t happen at all. The Governor was 
dyspeptic. I’m rayther dyspeptic myself, gen- 
tlemen, and I know what sights a man sees when 
he gets the horrors from dyspepsia. I’ve seen 
stranger sights than that when it was bad on 
me—once, in particular, I was troubled a good 
deal worse than the Governor.” 

“Tmpossible,” said Abraham, scornfully, “ ut- 
terly impossible, sir, that you could ever have 
seen any thing half so strange as the Governor's 
vision.” 

“| didn’t see a house made of glue,” retorted 
the Doubter. ‘I didn’t ride on wild horses ; nei- 
ther did I find a castle, with a skull in it. I 
didn’t carry the skull six miles and then find out 
that it came off the head of a four-legged man ; 
and that the four-legged man was cut to pieces 
by his lady-love ; but I'll tell you what I did 
see.” 

“ Hold, Sir! hold!” cried Abraham, now per- 
fectly furious. “ By heavens, gentlemen! I can’t 
stand such insults as these! You must suffer 
me tochastise this wretch. Miserable poltroon ! 
do you dare to taunt me in that manner! I'll 
see you, Sir—I'll see you to-motrow morning !” 

* Likely you will,” said the Doubter, coolly, at 
the same time shrinking back a little. “ Likely 
you will, if you look in the right direction. Keep 
your dander down till then, and you'll see a good 
deal better. In the mean time, gentlemen, if 
you like to listen I'll tell you what happened 
when the dyspepsia was bad on me.” 

Of course any proposition calculated to re- 
store harmony was heartily approved ; and there- 
upon we were forced to listen to 

THE DOUBTER’S DYSPEPTIC STORY. 

Once when the dyspepsia was bad on me, I 
went to bed rayther low-spirited, and began to 
think I was going to die. I thought I couldn't 
live till morning. My stomach was as hard asa 
brick-bat, and I was cold all over. The more 
cover I piled on, the colder I got. The minute I 


ness. I felt as if something dreadful was going 
to happen, and didn't 
know exactly what it 
was. Sometimes I 
thought robbers were 
under the bed, and 
sometimes I. heard 
strange noises about 
the house. My heart 
stopped beating al- 
together; I felt for 
my pulse but couldn't 
find it in my wrists 
or any where else. 
Every bit of blood 
seemed to have oozed 
out of me in some 
mysterious way, and 
to all intents and pur- 
poses my body was 
dead. There was no 
dream about it. I could move my limbs the same 
as everand was as wide awake as I am this minute; 
but there was no sign of life about me except 
that my mind had power to move the dead flesh ; 
for it was cold and clammy as that of a corpse. 
Any body else would have given up, and con- 
cluded he was a genuine corpse ; but you see I 
was not the sort of man to believe such a thing 
as that without further proof. I therefore lay 
still awhile, in hopes I'd get warm by-and-by, 
and feel better; but I kept growing colder and 
colder, and at last was so cold that I felt like 
ice allover. I had the most dreadful and gloomy 
reflections. Every thing I thought about seem- 
ed blue and dreary, and hopeless ; every body 
unhappy; the whole future a desert waste; 
without one ray of light. Despair was upon me; 
I cared for nothing ; it was all the same to me 
whether I lived or died. I wanted neither help, 
nor pity, nor love, nor life—all, all was wrapt in 
despair... The gloom of this state brought on a 
kind of lethargy ; a total unconsciousness of 
every thing, external. My mind only existed and 
operated, as it were, in perfect darkness. The 
body was nothing but a type of intense darkness 
and coldness, wrapt around the spirit. In this 
state, I at length heard whisperings in the air, 
outside of me as I thought. They drew nearer; 
the voices were strange and unnatural; I was 
conscious of a singular sensation, for a time, as 
if whirled rapidly through space ; then I heard 
the voices say, in low tones, ‘ How cold he is! 
how miserably cold he is! but we'll soon warm 
him!” I now became sensible of strong gases 
in the air, but they produced no further impres- 
sion than the mere consciousness of their exist- 
ence. Wild shrieks and moans, and dreadful 
hissing sounds arose around me. “Here we 
are,” said the voices, “‘ glad of it; for he’s ter- 
ribly cold.” ‘Put him there in that big fur- 
nace ; it'll soon warm him,” said another voice, 
in a tone of authority. I was then tossed, as I 
thought some distance, and became suddenly 
still; but the same cold and impenetrable dark- 
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shut my eyes, I was scared to death at the dark- 





ness was around my spirit. “ There, that fire’s 
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out !” said the voice, angrily ; “ put him in an- 


other, and keep him well stirred up” Again 
there was a movement, and again I was still, but 
not so still as before, for I was conscious of a 
jarring sensation. ‘Out again!” roared the 
same voice, fiercely. “‘ Out again! you don’t keep 
him well stirred up!” ‘* He’s as cold as ice,” 
said the other voices; ‘‘ we can't do any thing 
with him.” “Try him in the middle furnace !" 
said the chief voice, sternly ; “ that'l! melt the ice 
out of him!” Again I was whirled through the 
gases and deposited in some imperceptible place ; 
but all this time, I was growing colder and colder 
There was a pause, and then the voices said, 
“He won’t burn, Sir; don’t you see he’s putting 
the fire out.” ‘Out again, by all the demons!” | 
roared the chief voice, furiously. ‘“ ‘Take him) 
away! Carry him back to where you got him 
The man’s dyspeptic. We can’t have such a 
miserable wretch here! By Pluto! he'd put 
out every fire we've got in a week. Bear a 
hand you rascals! for may I be blessed if I ain't 
freezing, myself!” Here the Doubter paused. 

“Well, sir, well?’ said Abraham, ironically ; | 
“have you any thing further to say on the same | 
subject '—any thing equally reliable? Perhaps 
you can inform us how you got warm again?” 

“Well, that doesn’t properly belong to the 
story,” said the Doubter, looking around mean. | 
ingly upon the company. “I meant that it | 
should end there ; but if you insist upon it, I'll, 
answer your question.” 

“ Of course, Sir ; the matter requires explan- 
ation. It comes to rather an abrupt conclu- 
sion.” 

“The way I got warm, then, was this: I 
picked up a skull when I was leaving the pre- | 
mises. It was full of hot glue. The fellows | 
that were carrying me got their hands frost-bit- | 
ten and had to let go at last- I fell on an isl-| 
and. The first thing I struck was the top 
of amountain. I slid down for three miles 
without stopping. On the way I broke the 
skull, and spilt the glue all over me, which 
made me slip so fast that I was quite warm 
by the time I got to the bottom.” 

To this Abraham made no reply. Turn- 
ing away from the Doubter. with ferocity 
and indignation depicted in every feature, 
he looked silently around upon the com- 
pany ; his breast heaved convulsively ; his 
hands grasped nervously at the hair upon 
his goat-skin ; he deliberately tore it out 
by the roots ; he suppressed a rising smile 
upon the face of every individual in the 
party by one more look at the Doubter— 
one terrible, scathing, foreboding look of 
vengeance on the morrow ; and then said, 
in a suppressed voice: ‘‘ Gentlemen, suppose 
we turn in ; it must be twelve o’clock.” 

BAD DREAM CONCERNING THE DOUDTER. 

As well as we could judge, Abraham was 
right in regard to the time ; and being all tired, 
after the story of the dyspeptic man, we set 
about arranging our quarters for the night. I 


| tress and anxiety. 
| but wherever I went I saw that fatal mark ; in 





must admit, however, take it all in all, not omit- 


ting even the drawbacks to our enjoyment oc, 
casioned by the unfortunate state of things be 
tween my friend and the Doubter, and the prob- 
ability of a hostile meeting in the morning, that 
from the time of leaving home, four months be- 
fore, I had not spent so pleasant anevening. |t 
was something to look back to with gratification 
and enjoyment all the rest of the voyage, should 
we indeed ever be able to resume our voyayc 
Pearce now pulled down an additional iv ¢; 
goat-skins from the rafters, which we spread cy 
the ground so as to make a general bed ; and hay- 
ing piled some wood on the fire and bolted the 
door, we stretched ourselves im a circle with our 
feet toward the blaze, and made a fair beginning 
for the mght. It was only a beginning, how. 
ever, so far as I was concerned, for not long after 


I had closed my eyes and begun to doze, some 


restless gentleman got up to see if there were 
any Spaniards trying to unbolt the door ; and in 
stepping over me he contrived to put one foot 
upon my head, just as I was trying to get from 


| under a big rock that I saw rolling down from 


the top of a cliff. I was a good deal astonish- 
ed, upon nervously grasping at it, to find that ut 


| was made of leather, and had a human foot in it, 


and likewise that it had a voice, and asked me, 
as if very much frightened, “*‘ What the deuce 
was the matter?” This again, upon falling into 
another doze, brought to mind the foot-print in 
the sand ; which occasioned me the greatest dis- 
I tried to get away from it, 


the mountains, in the valleys, in the caves, on 
the rocks, on the trees, in the air, in the surf, in 


| the darkness of the storm, I saw that dreadful 


foot-print ; I saw it, through the dim vista of the 
past, upon the banks of the Ohio, where I had 
played in boyhood ; I saw it again in my first 
bright glowing dream of the island-world, when, 


THE FOOT-PRINT IN THE SAND. 


with the simplicity of childhood, I prayed that | 
might be cast upon a desolate island ; I saw it in 
the cream-colored volume—every where—back 
in childhood, in youth, now again in manhood 
—from the first to the last, at home, abroad— 
wherever thought could wander, I saw that 
strange and wondrous foot-print. 

In trying to get up the cliff where I could 





look out for the savages, I fancied the tuft of | 
grass that I had hold of gave way, and I rolled 
over the precipice into the sea; and this was not 
altogether an unfounded idea, for I actually had 
worked myself off the goat skin, and was at that 
moment paddling about in a seaof mud. Again 
I fell asleep, and a great many confused visions 
were impressed upon my mind | saw the sav- 
ages down on the beach, going through all their 





infernal orgies. They had seized upon my 


THE SA‘ AGE ORGIES. 


comrades, and were roasting them in flaming 
fires, and eating the fattest of them with great 
relish. The flesh of the Doubter, I thought, was 
so lean and tough that they were unable to eat it ; 
but they stripped it off in long flakes, and hung it 
round their necks, and danced with it swinging 
about their bodies, as if they regarded it as the 
finest ornament in the world. His head was 
cut off, and scalped, and his skull lay upon the 
ground. I thought Abraham had changed again 
into Friday, and I called upon him to look at 
this dreadful scene, and help me to kill these 
wretched cannibals ; but no sooner dia he catch 
sight of the Doubter’s skull, than he ran from 
me toward the spot, and picked it up with a 
horrible shout of triumph, and sticking his gun 
into it he held it in the air, and danced all round 
inacircle laughing like a devil. The Doubter 
perceiving this in some strange way (for he was 
without a head) jumped to his feet, with his 
fleshless bones, and ran after Abraham, making 
signs for his skull; but Abraham only laughed 
the louder and danced the more, thrusting the 
skull at him, as he jumped about. and asking 
him in a sneering voice what he thought of it 
now !—was it a dog’s skull yet! would he like 
to have it fastened on again with glue? how had 
he contrived to keep out of the fire’ were the 
savages afraid he wouid put it out ! did his pres- 
ent exercise warm him! each of which taunt- 
ing questions he ended with a wild laugh of de- 
rision, and a snatch of his favorite song— 
Tinkey ting tang, tinkey ting tang, 
Oh, poor Robinson Crusoe ! 

This I thought, so incensed the Doubter that 
he turned away in disgust. and walked off shak- 
ing his neck as if it had the head still on; and 
when he was some distance from Abraham he 
sat down on the ground and slowly raised his 
right hand, placing the thumb where his nose 
would have been had the head still remained in 
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its place, and then his left hand in the same 
way, fixing the thumb upon the little finger of 
the other, and thus he waved them to and fro, as 
if he had no confidence even in his own skull or 
in any of the circumstances connected with it 
While this was going on, the savages continued 
their infernal dance on the beach I now raised 
my gun and began shooting at them, killing 
them by scores. I could see their dark bodies 


| roll over into the surf, and hear their yells of ter- 


ror at the report of the gun: and when I 
rushed down to save my shipmates all I 
could see was Abraham, sitting upon a 
rock pounding the skull into small frag- 
ments, with a big stone, which he held 
in both hands ; and the fleshless body of 
the Doubter sitting opposite to him, slow- 
ly waving the little finger of his left hand 
at a same incredulous and taunt- 
ing nffnner as before. And thus ended 

the dream. 

THE UNPLEASANT AFFAIR OF HONOR. 

When I awoke it was day-light. My 
mind was still harassed with the bad 
dream concerning the Doubter I had 
the most gloomy forebodings of some impend- 
ing misfortune either to him or my friend Abra- 
ham. Every effort to shake off this unpleas- 
ant feeling proved entirely vain ; it still clung 
to me heavily, and, although I was now wide 
awake, yet it seemed to me there was some- 
thing prophetic in the dream. Unable to get 
rid of the impression, I got up, and looked 
around upon my comrades, who were all sleep- 
ing soundly after their rambles of the previous 
day. Instinctively, as it were, for I was uncon- 
cious of any fixed motive, I counted them. 
There were only nine! A sudden pang shot 
through me, as if my worst fears were now real- 
ized. But how? J thought. Where was the 
tenth man? What had become of him? Was 
it Abraham? Was it the Doubter? Who was 
it'—for ‘the light was not strong enough to 
enable me to distinguish all the faces; partly 
hidden, as they were, in the goat-skins. I look- 
ed toward the door ; it was unbolted, and slight- 
ly ajar. I opened it wide and looked out ; there 
was nothing to be seen in the gray light of 
the morning but the bushes near the hut, and 
the dark mountains in the distance. It was 
time, at all events, to be on the look-out for the 
ship, so I roused up my comrades, and eagerly 
noticed each one as he waked. The Doubter 
was missing! Could it be possible that Abra- 
ham’s threats had diiven him to run away dur- 
ing the night, when all were asleep, and hide 
himself in the mountains! There seemed to 
be no other way of accounting for his absence. 
“* Where is he !—what's become of him!—may- 
be he’s drowned himself!’ were the general re- 
marks upon discovering his absence. ‘ Come 
on! we must look for him! it won’t do to leave 
him ashore!” We hurried down to the boat- 
landing as fast as we could, thinking he might 
be there; and on our way saw that the ship was 
still in the offing. The boat was just as we had 
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left it, but not a soul any where near. We then 
roused up every body in the Chilian quarter, 
shouting the name of the missing man in all 
directions. He was not there! All this time 
Abraham was in the greatest distress, running 
about every where, without saying a word, look- 
ing under the bushes, peeping into every crevice 
in the rocks, darting in and out of the Chilian 
huts, greatly to the astonishment of the occu- 
pants; and quite breathless and dispirited when 
he discovered no trace of our comrade. At last, 
when we were forced to give up the search and 
turn toward Pearce’s hut, where we had left our 
host in the act of lighting the fire to cook break- 
fast, he took me aside, and said—‘ Look here, 
Luff, I’m very sorry I had any difficulty with that 
poor fellow. The fact is, he provoked me to it. 
However, I have nothing against him now; and 
I just wanted to tell you that I shan’t go aboard 
the ship till J find him. If you like, you can 
help me to hunt him up, while the others are 
seeing about breakfast.” 

“To be sure, Abraham,” said I, “we must 
find him, dead or alive. I'll go with you, of 
course. But tell me, as we walk along, what it 
was Pearce said to you last night—how did you 
get him back when he went out?” 

“Oh, never mind that, now,” replied Abra- 
ham, looking, as I thought, rather confused. 

“You gave him a dollar, didn’t you?” said I, 
“ what was that for’” 

“Why, the fact is. Luff, he made those marks 
himself in some idle hour as he lay basking in 
the sun up there. He told me that he often 
spends whole days among the cliffs or sleeping 
in the caves, while his sheep are grazing in the 
valleys. You may have noticed that he was 
rather inclined to burst when he left the hut. 
The fellow had sense enough not to say any 
thing before the company. I thought it was 
worth a dollar to keep the thing quiet.” 

“Te was well worth a dollar, Abraham ; but 
the skull—what about the skull!” 

“Oh, the skull! He said he picked it up 
one day outside the cave, and hove it up there, 
thinking it would do for a lamp, some time or 
other. What excited me so when our ship- 
mate spoke about it was, that he should call it 
a dog’s skull.” 

“ And wasn’t it?” 

“Why, yes; to tell the truth, Luff, it was the 
skull of a wild dog; but you know one doesn’t 
like to be told of such a thing. However, we 
must look about for the poor fellow, and not 
leave him ashore ” 

By this time we had reached an elevation 
some distance back of the huts. We stopped a 
while to listen, and then began shouting his 
name. At first we could hear nothing; but at 
length there was a sound reached our ears, like 
a distant echo, only rather muffled. 

“ Halle!” cried Abraham, as loud as he could. 

“Hallo!” was faintly echoed back, after a 
pause. 

“Nothing but an echo,” said I. 

“Tt doesn’t sound like my voice,” observed 





Abraham. “‘ Hallo! where are you?” he shouted 
again, at the highest pitch of his voice. There 
was another pause. 

“I’m here !” was the smothered reply 

“That's a queer echo,” said Abraham ; “ ]’}) 
bet a dollar he’s underground somewhere. Hallo! 
hallo! Where are you?” This time Abraham 
put his ear to the ground to listen 

“Here, I tell you!” answered the voice, in 
the same smothered tones. ‘‘ Down here.” 

“He’s not far off,” said Abraham. 
let us look about.” 

We immediately set out in the direction of the 
voice. The path made a turn round a point of 
rocks some few hundred yards distant, on the 
right of which was a steep precipice. On reach- 
ing this, we walked on some distance, till we 
came to a narrow pass, with a high bluff on one 
side, and a large rock on the edge of the preci- 
pice. The path apparently came toan end here; 
but upon going a little farther, we saw that it 
formed a kind of step about three feet down, 
just at the beginning of the narrow pass, between 
the rock and the bluff, so that in making any 
further progress it would be necessary to jump 
from the top of the step, or in coming the other 
way to jump up. It was necessary for us, at 
least, to jump some way before long, for upon 
arriving at the edge, we discovered a pit about 
four feet wide at the mouth, and how deep it 
was impossible for us to tell at the moment 
We thought it must be rather deep, however, 
from the sepulchral sounds that came out of it. 
“ Here I am,”’ said the voice, “‘ down in the hole, 
here, if I ain’t mistaken, but I wouldn't swear 
to it; I may be somewhere else: it feels like a 
hole ; that's all I can say about it, except that it’s 
tolerably deep, and smells of goats.” 

““A goat-trap!” exclaimed Abraham, in un- 
disguised astonishment. ‘‘ By Heavens, Luff! 
he’s caught in a goat-trap !” 

“Tt may be a goat-trap, or it may not. | 
want you to observe that I neither deny nor 
affirm the proposition. There's not much room 
in it, however, except for doubt.” 

“ How in the world are we to get him out!” 
cried Abraham, whose sympathies were now 
thoroughly aroused by the misfortune of his 
opponent. ‘We must contrive some plan to 
pull him out. Hold on here, Luff; I'll go and 
cut a pole!” 

While Abraham was hunting about among the 
bushes for a pole of suitable length, I sprang 
over to the other side of the pit, and getting 
down on my hands and knees, looked into it, 
and perceived that it spread out toward the bot- 
tom, so that it was impossible to climb up with- 
out assistance.” 

“This is rather a bad business,” said I; 
“what induced you to go down there?” 

“T didn't come down here altogether of my 
own will,” replied the Doubter, “ credulity 
brought me here—too much credulity ; taking 
things without sufficient proof; assuming a 
ground, where no ground existed.” 

“ How was that—I don’t quite understand.” 


“Come, 








“Why, you see, I happened to come along 
this way about an hour ago, to see if the sun 
rose in the north, and not dreaming of goat- 
traps, I took it for granted that I could jump 
down a step in the path apparently not more than 
three feet deep. There's where the mistake 
was. A man has no business placing any de- 
pendence upon his eyes without strong collateral 
evidence from all the rest of his senses. I as- 
sumed the ground that there was ground at the 
bottom of the step. Accordingly I jumped. 
There was no ground for the assumption. To 
be sure I descended three feet, according to my 
original design; but I descended at least twelve 
feet more, of which I had no intention whatever. 
The fact is, there was some rotten brushwood, 
covered with straw and clay, over the mouth of 
the pit; which I went through without the least 
difficulty.” 

“ Are you hurt?” said I, anxiously. 

“ Well, | was considerably stunned. Likely 
enough some of my ribs are broken, and several 
blood-vessels ruptured ; but I won't believe any 
thing more for some time. I've made up my 


mind to that. I may or may not be hurt, accord- | 


ing to future proof.” 

By this time, Abraham came running toward 
the pit as fast as he could, with a long pole in 
his hand, which he had cut 
among the bushes. 

“ This is the best I could 
get,” said he, nearly breath- 
less with haste, and very 
much excited ; “ there were 
some others, but I didn’t 
think they were strong 
enough.” Without further 4 
delay he sprang across the 
pit, to the lower side, and 
thrust the pole down as far 
as he could reach. It must 
have struck something, for 
he immediately drew it back 
a little, and the voice of 
the Doubter was heard to 
exclaim, in a high state of 
irritation : 

“Hallo, there! What are you about? Con- 
found it, sir, I’m not a wild beast to be stirred 
up in that way !” 

“Never mind,” said Abraham, “I didn’t in- 
tend to hurt you. Take hold of the pole. I'll 
pull you out. Take hold of it quick, and hang 
on as hard as you can!” 

“No, sir; it can’t be done, sir. I'll not take 
hold of any thing upon an uncertainty.” 

“But there’s no uncertainty about this!” 
cried Abraham, in a high state of excitement ; 
“it’s perfectly safe. Take hold, I tell you!” 

*Can’t be done, sir, can’t be done !"’ said the 
Doubter ; “ there’s not sufficient proof that you'll 
pull me out, if I do take hold. No, sir; I’ve 
been deceived once, and I don’t mean to be de- 
ceived again.” 

“Now, by Heavens, Luff, this is too bad! 
He doubts my honor! What are we to do?” 

Vor. VI.—No. 35.—P p 
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| And Abraham wrung his hands in despair. 
* Hallo, there, I say——hallo !” 
“Well, what do you want!” answered the 
| voice of the Doubter. 
| “IT want to pull you out. Surely you don't 
| think I'll be guilty of any thing so dishonorable 
| as to take advantage of your misfortune !” 
| “T don’t think at all,” said the Doubter, 
| gloomily ; “I've given up thinking. You may 
| or may not be an honorable man. At present, 
| I have nobody’s word for it but your own.” 
Here I thought it proper to protest that I 
| knew Abraham well ; that there was not a more 
honorable man living. ‘ Besides,” I added, 
“there's no other way for you to get out of the 
| pit.” 
| “Very yell, then,” said the Doubter; “ I’il 
| take hold, but you must take hold, too, and see 
that he doesn’t let go. Pull away, gentlemen?” 
| Abraham and myself accordingly pulled away 
| as hard as we could, and in a few moments the 
| head of our comrade appeared in the light, a 
| short distance below the rim of the pit. I had 
| barely time to notice that his hair was filled with 
straw and clay, when Abraham, in his eagerness 
| to get him entirely clear of danger, made a sud- 
| den pull, which would certainly have accom- 
plished the object, had the Doubter come with 


THE DOUBTER BACK AGAIN. 


| the upper part of the pole. But such was not 
the case. On the contrary both my friend and 
myself fell flat upon our backs ; and upon jump- 
ing up, we discovered that the Doubter had 
fallen into the pit again, carrying with him the 
lower end of the pole, which had unfortunately 
| broken of at that critical moment. There he 
| lay in the bottom of the pit, writhing and groan- 
ing in the most frightful manner. 

“He's killed! he’s killed!” cried Abraham, 
in perfect agony of mind. “ Oh, Luff, to think 
that I killed him at last! It was all my fault! 
Here, quick! Lower me down! I must help 
him !” 

Before I had time to say a word, Abraham 
seized hold of my right hand, and directing me 
to hold on with all my might, he began to let 
himself down into the pit. It required the ut- 
most tension of every muscle to bear his weight, 
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but the excitement nerved me. “‘ Let go, now !” 
said he, as soon as he got as far down as I could 
lower him without lowering myself, which I 
narrowly escaped; “let go, Luff!” I did so, 
and heard a dull heavy fall, and a groan louder 
than before. 

“What's the matter, Abraham, did you hurt 
yourself t”’ 

“‘ Not myself,” said Abraham, “ but I’m afraid 
I hurt him. I fell on him.” 

“You did,” groaned a voice faintly, ‘‘ you fell 
on me. I’m tolerably certain of that. It was a 
shabby trick, sir; it wasn’t bad enough to throw 
me down here, without jumping on top of me 
when I couldn’t defend myself !” 

“T hope you’re not much hurt,” said Abra- 
ham, “it was all accident—I swear it on my 
sacred honor !” 

“Honor!” groaned the Doubter, contempt- 
uously, “is it honorable to drop a man into a 
pit, and knock all the breath out of his body, 
and then jump on top of him? Honor, indeed ! 
But it was my own fault; I was too ready to 
take things without proof.” 

“ Now, by all that’s human!” cried Abraham, 
stung to the quick at these unmerited reproaches, 
“Tl prove to you that I didn’t mean it. Get 
up on my shoulders—here, I'll help you—and 
climb out. Would any but an honorable man 
do that?” 

“It depends upon his motives,” replied the 


Doubter, “I won’t take motives on credit any 


more. I’m not going to get up on your shoul- 
ders, and have you jump from under me about 
the time I got hold of something above, and 
leave me to fall down and break my back, or 
hang there. No, sir, I want no further assist- 
ance. I’ve made up mind to spend the remainder 
of my days here.” 

“You shan’t stay here!” cried Abraham, ex- 
asperated to the last degree by these taunts. 
“* By Heavens, sir, you shail be assisted !”” 

Here there was a struggle in the bottom of 
the pit; the Doubter writhing like an eel all 
over the ground, in his attempts to elude the 
grasp of Abraham ; but soon he was in the pow- 
erful arms of my friend, who, holding him up, 
shouted lustily, ‘Catch hold of him, Luff! 
Catch him by the hair or the coat-collar. Hold 
on to him, while I shove him up!” 

The writhing form of the Doubter at the same 
moment loomed up in the light, and I called upon 
him to give me his hands ; but he resolutely held 
them down, protesting that he would trust no man 
for the future; that he'd die before any body 
should deceive him again. In this extremity, 
driven almost frantic in my zeal. for his safety, 
I grasped at the collar of his coat, and suc- 
ceeded, after some difficulty, in getting a firm 
hold of it. “All right!” I shouted, “ push 
away now, Abraham!” In spite of every exer- 
tion on Abraham’s part, however, our unfortu- 
nate comrade rose no higher ; which I can only 
account for by the depth of the pit. “A little 
higher, Abraham—just two inches—that's it— 
all right!” It certainly was all right so far; I 





had drawn him partly over the edge, and would 
eventually have drawn him entirely over, had it 
not caved in, by reason of the united weight of 
both on it at the same time ; and thus the mat- 
ter was prevented from being all right to any 
greater extent. ‘The consequence of this disas- 
ter was, that we both fell heavily upon Abraham, 
who, unable to bear our united weight, fell him- 
self under the Doubter, while I, being upper- 
most, formed a kind of apex to the pyramid 
Our fall was thus broken in some measure ; and, 
although Abraham groaned heavily under our 
weight, yet, as fortune would have it, nobody 
was hurt. The Doubter was the first who 
spoke. 

“T told you so!” said he, faintly ; “ but you 
would try. You would try, in spite of all | 
could say, and now you see the consequence. 
It appears to me that there are three men caught 
in a goat-trap now instead of one; but I'll not 
insist upon it; there may be only one. My eyes 
have deceived me already, and likely as not they 
deceive me now.” 

‘No, they don’t,” said Abraham, in smothered 
tones ; “ I'm quite certain there are two of you 
on top of me. Get off, if you can, for I can't 
breathe much longer in this position. You may 
depend upon it, there are three of us here.” 

“‘T shall depend upon nothing for the future,” 
replied the Doubter, gloomily ; ‘1 depended upon 
a pole just now, and was dropped ; I put faith in 
that pole, and both the faith and the pole were 
broken at the same time, and my back, too, near- 
ly, if not quite broken.” 

“But I’m not a pole,” groaned Abraham, 
“you may depend upon that. Get off now, do, 
for heaven's sake.” 

“ You don’t feel like a pole,” said the Doubter, 
“but you may be one, for all I know ; there’s no 
telling what you are. However, I'll get off, lest 
you should break likewise.” 

I had already relieved Abraham of my weight; 
and being now entirely free he got up, and we be- 
gan to consider how we were to get out of the 

it. 
s As good luck would have it, we heard some 
voices approaching, which we soon discovered 
to be a couple of Chilians, to whom the trap 
belonged, coming thus early in the morning to 
see if it had caught any goats. When they 
looked over and saw the earth broken in, they 
were greatly rejoiced : but no sooner did they 
perceive that the game consisted of three full- 
grown men, than they ran away as fast as they 
could, shouting, “ Diabolo! Diabolo!” Abra- 
ham, who had been studying Spanish during the 
voyage, understood sufficient of the language to 
call out, ‘Americanos! Americanos! no Diabo- 
lo! Per amore Deos, viene’ qui! Amigos! 
amigos! no Diabolo!” This caused them to 
halt ; and upon its being repeated a great many 
times, they ventured to the edge of the pit, 
where Abraham gave them every assurance that 
we were three unfortunate Americans, who had 
fallen into the trap by accident, and that we were 
in no way related to the devil. Upon this, they 
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took a coil of rope, which they had for pulling 
up goats, and making a noose on one end, they 
lat itdown. The first man that was fastened on 
was the Doubter. It required the united efforts 
of Abraham and myself to get him into the noose; | 
but we eventually had the pleasure of seeing him 
go up through the hole without further accident. | 
I then yielded reluctantly to Abraham, who in- 
sisted, as a point of honor, that he should be the 
last man. Being light, I was whirled out in a 
twinkling ; and, finally, through this providen- 
tial turn of affairs, we were all safely landed 
outside of the pit. The two Chilians, unable to 
divine the causes which had led to this singular 
state of things, looked on as if still half-afraid 
that they had pulled some very bad characters 
out of the ground, muttering, as we shook the 
dirt off our clothes, “* Madre de Deos! Santa | 
Maria! Padre bomta!’ I considered this a 
fitting opportunity, in view of the happy issue 
of the disaster, to effect a full and complete rec- 
onciliation between Abraham and the Doubter ; 
and therefore proposed that they should shake 
hands on the spot, and forego all future hostili- 
ties. My friend immediately held out his hand 
in the frankest manner ; the Doubter hesitated a 
moment, as if afraid that it might result in his 
being pulled back again into the pit ; but unable 


any longer to resist the hearty sincerity of his 
opponent, he gave his hand, and suffered it to be 
shaken ; and so rejoiced was Abraham in finding 


every thing was thus happily settled, that he 
shook on with all his force for at least five min- 
utes ; during which the two Chilians, knowing 
no good reason why a pair of strange gentle- 
men, just pulled out of a goat-trap, should stand 
shaking hands with one another, exhibited the 
utmost surprise and consternation, exclaiming, 
as before, “‘ Madre de Deos! Santa Maria! Pa- 
dre bonita !” 

We contrived to make up the sum of a dollar 
between us, which we gave to the men; telling 
them, at thé same time, that they need not men- 
tion this matter, should they see any of our com- 
panions before we left the island. We then 
started for Pearce’s hut, which we soon reached. 
The rest of the party had finished breakfast, and 
were waiting for us at the boat-landing. They 
had left directions with Pearce, that we were to 
follow without delay, with or without the miss- 
ing man, as the ship had made a signal for us to 
come aboard. While the Doubter and myself 
were making a hasty snack, Abraham took a 
piece of bread and meat, and started off to let 
our friends know that we had found the missing 
man, and would soon be down. In a few min- 
utes we concluded our snack, and were about 
leaving the cabin, when Pearce said he reckoned 
some of us had left a bundle, which he had found 
in the corner. The bundle consisted of a hand- 
kerchief tied up, with something in it, which I 
quickly discovered to be the relic we had found 
in Crusoe’s Cave. 

“Where did you get that !” said Pearce. 

“We dug it up in Crusoe’s Cave; it was 





made by Alexander Selkirk.” 


“No, it wasn't; it was made by me. I lived 
there a while when I first came on the island, 
and made it myself. I know the mark. I made 
it about a year and a half ago.” 

“* But how is that?” said I, greatly astonished ; 
“it looks to be over a century and a half old.” 
“Tt wasn’t baked enough,” said Pearce ; “ that’s 


| the reason it didn’t keep well. The name's broke 


off, but there’s part of what I writ on it.” 

“Impossible!” said I. ‘ Don't you see, ‘A 
Ss. 170-" What can that 
be but Alexander Selkirk, 1704! which was just 
the time he lived here !” 

“No, taint; Alexander Selkirk never made 
that ’ere. I made it myself. I put my name 
on it; but the name’s broke off. I writ, ‘A 
Saucepan maid by W. Pearce, 17 Oct.’ That's 
all. "Taint no use tome now ; you may take it, 
ef you want to.” 

I took it without saying another word ; tied it 
up again in the handkerchief; and asked Pearce 
if he was going down with us to the boat-land- 
ing. He said he would be down there presently. 
So, without further delay, we set out to join our 
companions. As we walked rapidly along the 
path, my shipmate suffered strange sounds to 
escape from his throat, indicative of his feelings. 
Suddenly he stopped, as if unable to restrain 
himself any longer. 

“Where are you going?” said he. 

“ Going aboard, to be sure ; come on, they're 
waiting for us.” 

“You are, eh? going aboard, eh? 
thing to humor the idea. 
reality, indeed—very.”’ 

“And why shouldn't it?” said I. 

“Of course, why shouldn’t it. Look here, 
Luff, you're rather a clever sort of fellow.” 

“Do you think so?” said I, a little embar- 
rassed at so abrupt an opinion in my favor. 

“Yes, I do;” said the Doubter; “I always 
did. Will you just have the goodness to look 
into my mouth (opening it at the same time as 
wide as he could). Now, just cast your eyes 
into this cavity.” 

I did as he desired me ; thinking, perhaps, the 
poor fellow was suffering from his fall into the 
goat-pit. 

** Well,” said I, “ there’s nothing there, so far 
as I can see, except a piece of tobacco. Your 
tongue looks badly.” 

“Tt does, eh? No matter about that. This 
is what I want you to notice : that I have a tol- 
erably big swallowing apparatus ; but I’m not the 
style of man that's calculated to swallow an en- 
tire island. Possibly I might get down a piece 
of a skull, or an old saucepan, with a grain of 
salt; bat I can’t swallow Juan Fernandez, with 
Robinson Crusoe and Alexander Selkirk—two 
of the biggest liars that ever existed, on top of 
it. No, sir; it can’t be done.” 

I thought myself that he was not a person 
likely to accomplish a feat of that kind; for his 
throat was not uncommonly large, and his di- 
gestive organs appeared to be weakly. 

“No; I shouldn't think so,” said I. 


Well, any 
It sounds very like 


“ You 
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don’t look like a man that could swallow so 
much.” 


SWALLOWING AN ISLAND. 


“Very well, then; I’m willing to humor the 
idea. I'll imagine we're going aboard from Juan 
Fernandez, if you like. But the island doesn’t 
exist! No, Sir; it reads very well on paper; 
it’s a very romantic place, no doubt—if any body 
could find it; a very pleasant spot for a small 
tea-party between a pair of wandering vaga- 
bonds ; but it doesn’t exist any where else but 
vn the maps. Don’t you ever try, Luff, to make 
me believe that any of these things which we 
imagine to have occurred within the past three 
days, have the slightest foundation in fact.” 

I was not prepared to go to the full extent of 
denying the entire existence of the island ; but, 
I must confess, there was a good deal in our 
experiences of the past three days calculated to 
inspire doubt; so much, indeed, that I hardly 
knew what to believe myself. Even now, after 
the lapse of four years, and the frequent repeti- 
tion of all these adventures to my friends, which 
has given something more of reality to the doubt- 
ful points, I would hardly be willing to swear to 
more than the general outline; nor am I quite 
certain that even the main incidents would stand 
cress-examination in a Court of Doubters. Such, 
reader, is the deceptive nature of appearances ! 

While we were talking, Pearce overtook us 
with a bundle of goat-skins which we had bar- 
gained for the night before, and we all went 
down to the boat-landing together. There we 
found our shipmates all ready to start. The 
Anteus was lying to about eight or ten miles off, 
outside the harbor; and the sea being rather 
rough, we thought it best to agree with Pearce 
for some seats in his boat, and hire a couple of 
the Chilians to help us at the oars.. In this way, 
having stored all our relics in the bow of the 
boat, except the earthen pot, which we had the 
misfortune to drop overboard, we set out for the 
ship, bidding a general good-by to Juan Fernan- 
dez and all its romantic vales, with three hearty 
cheers. A few heavy seas broke over us, when 





we got outside the harbor; and we saw the 
Brooklyn weighing anchor and preparing to 
stand out to sea, and a small brig that we had 
met in Rio beating in; but, with the exception 
of these little incidents, nothing occurred worth 
mentioning till we arrived alongside the Anteus. 
The captain and all the passengers received us 
in silence; not a word was spoken by any body ; 
no sign of rejoicing or recognition whatever took 
place as we stepped on board. We thought it 
rather a cool termination to our adventures, and 
could only account for it by supposing that this 
was the way people thought to be dead and bur- 
ied are usually treated when they come unex- 
pectedly to life again after a great deal of grief 
has been wasted upon them. Nor were we 
wrong in our conjectures ; for in about five min- 
utes our friends on board, including the kind- 
hearted captain, finding themselves entirely un- 
able to keep up such a state of displeasure, 
crowded around us in different parts of the ship 
and began shaking hands with us privately, and 
asking us a thousand questions about Juan Fer- 
nandez and Robinson Crusoe. We introduced 
our worthy host as the real Crusoe of the island ; 
and brought both him and the Chilians down into 
the cabin, where we gave them as much as they 
could eat ; besides honorably acquitting ourselves 
of our indebtedness by paying our friend Pearce 
all the ham and bread we had promised him, and 
loading him with sundry presents of clothing 
and groceries. The captain then ordered the 
yards to be braced ; the boat swung off as we 
began to plow our way once more toward the 
Golden Land; and before noon the island was 
blue in the distance. 
DOCTOR STILLMAN’S JOURNAL. 

I have been kindly permitted to select the fol- 
lowing from the private journal of Dr. J. D. B. 
Stillman, of New York, an intelligent fellow- 
passenger on the Anteus. It will give some 
idea of the state of feeling on board during our 
absence. 

“* Sunday, May 20th. Eleven passengers left the 
vessel yesterday in a small boat, with the inten- 
tion of going ashore on the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez for fruit and fresh provisions. At first 
they made but little progress ahead of the ship, 
but the wind soon fell away entirely, and about 
noon the boat could not be seen from the mast- 
head. Another party of eight passengers pre- 
pared to start about two o'clock this morning. 
The captain, however, was so uneasy at the ab- 
sence of the other boat, that he refused liberty. 
Lights were kept burning in the rigging during 
the night. Toward morning a breeze sprung 
up. Short sail was carried for fear the boat 
should attempt to reach us and miss her way. 
At sunrise it was again calm. ‘The islands 
loomed higher ; but nothing could be distinguish- 
ed. At 11 a.m. a stiff breeze sprang up from 
the direction of Masatierra, and the day was 
spent in beating to windward, and straining our 
eyes in the hope of discerning some traces of 
our lost comrades The wind continued to fresh- 
en all day. At 8 p.m. the sea was quite rough 
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No light out ” seen on ate deans. T he cap- 
tain, who i is well acquainted with the island, says 
if they attempted to land on the south side, they 
would be inevitably swamped, and some or all 
lost, as the shore is rock-bound, and the only 
safe landing is on the north side, fifteen miles 
farther on. The probability is that they were 
too much exhausted to attempt landing, and night 
would have fallen before they could have reached | 
the land at any rate. I am confident in the | 
opinion that they are on the north side of the 
island ; and that they lay all last night on their 
oars, and landed this morning too much exhaust- 
ed to attempt returning the same day. I have 
great confidence in some of the company; but 
to-night gloom is general, and a fearful present- 
iment seems to rest upon the minds of all that 
we shall soon have to record a melancholy casu- 
alty 

** Monday, 21st. The wind this morning is blow- 
ing very fresh. We have been all day beating 
nearer the island. Objects are quite distinct on | 
the south shore. It is very high and nearly bar- 
ren. Indeed so steep are the lofty mountain- | 
sides that there does not appear to be soil enough | 
adhering to the rocks to support a spire of grass, | 
except near the summits which are over a thou- | 
sand feet in height where they rise near the | 
water; and every where, so far as we can see, 
the shore is rock-bound, upon which the surf 
beats fearfully. They could not be se wild as to | 
attempt landing on this side. To-night the wind | 





blows a gale, and we shall be compelled to await | 
a change before we attempt the windward side. | 


Hopes are getting faint. ‘The distress of those 
who are most interested in the parties is great. | 
Some of our best men were of the company. In 
fact, it is a question which has absorbed all | 
others, What has become of the boat? T o-night | 
I have rather congratulated myself that I did not | 
go. To add to our perplexity, the air is becom- 
ing thick and rain is coming on. The clouds 
hang heavy and dark over the mountains. At 
nightfall the wind suddenly changes to S.W. | 
The ship is put about, and run for the north side | 
of the island. 

“ May 22d. While I was writing last night, a 
loud shout called us all in great haste on deck. | 
A light had been discovered on the shore, and | 
hearty cheers expressed the deep anxiety of all, 
now in a great measure relieved. There was no | 
doubt that they had reached the shore, and that | 
some of the number were surviving. I felt as- | 
sured that all was right. Signals were set from 
the rigging, and the vessel lay to during the | 
night. At dawn of day we were twenty miles 
distant from the island. Made all sail and stood 
in for the harbor. As we neared the shore, dis- | 
covered a large ship at anchor, and a brig round. | 
ing the western point. Soon after, we distin- | 
guished the tiny sail of our lost boat making for | 
the ship. The captain, in order to show a proper | 
resentment for the disobedience of orders, di- | 
rected that no demonstrations of joy should be 
made; and, as they came alongside, they were 
received in silence.” 


| the horizon. 





DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


The shades of evening were gathering upon 
A murmur of life arose from the 
decks ; but it fell unheeded upon my ear. For 
now, and for many days and nights in our dreary 
voyage, there was no life for me but in the past. 
I felt that my happiest hours were there. 

Once more I turned to look upon the dim 
island that was fading away in the south. A 
steady breeze wafted us onward ; the sun’s last 
rays yet lingered in the sky ; twilight hung upon 
the ocean, and its gentle spirit 

“« —__. rendered birth 
To dim enchantments—melting heaven to earth— 


Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams.” 


And was this the last of the island-world ; was 
it to be in future years a mere dream of the past ; 
was I never more to behold its wild grottoes and 
green valleys ; was all the romance of life to fade 
away with it in the twilight; was it, like the 
cream-colored volume, to reveal enchantments 
that henceforth could dwell only in the mem- 
ory? 

Fresh and fair and wondrous it was in its ro- 
mrutic beauty, when the mists were scattered 
away, and I beheld it for the first time in the 
glowing light of morning, with the white sea- 
foam sparkling on its shores, and the birds sing- 
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ing in its groves. How rich the air was with | 
sweet odors ; how varied and changing the colors 
upon the hill-sides ; how softly steeped in shad- 
ows were its glens and woodland slopes—what 
a world of romance was there? 

I had pressed its sod with my feet ; reveled in 
its streams; 
pleasant valleys; passed some happy hours there 
with friends from whom I soon must part; and 
now, what was it? 
sinking in the sea; fading away in the shadows 
of night. 

I looked again: faintly and more faintly still 
its mountains loomed above the deep. Weary 
with gazing, I closed my eyes, and for a mo- 
ment I saw it again; but it was only in fancy. 
I looked—and it had passed away! Was it for- | 
ever! 

* And now the light of many stars 
Quivered in tremulous softness on the air.” 

Yet not forever is it lost to me: 

the busy world I pause and think of that dream- 


lived again my early life in its | 


A dim cloud on the horizon, | 


for often in | 
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land i in the far-off seas ; sad it rises before me 
as I saw it in the morning sun, all rich and 
strange in its beauty ; and again I wander through 
| its romantic vales, and again it brings back pleas- 
ant memories of the cream-colored volume ; and 
as I look once more, startled from my reverie by 
the hum of life, it fades away as it faded then in 
the shadows of night ; but not forever. Though 
I never more may behold it with mortal eyes, yet 
I see it where distance can not dim the sight : it 
hath not passed away forever. 


| 


CONFIDENTIAL CHAT WITH THE READER 
Now that we have finished our ramble together, 
and formed something of a speaking acquaint- 
ance, I hope, my dear reader, that you will not 
take it amiss if I hold you a moment by the but 
ton, and say a word in confidence. It has been 
so long the custom of adventurers to speak now 
jand then about themselves, that I assume the 
privilege without further apology. If I have been 


| so fortunate as to inspire you with a friendly inter- 


SCENERY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


est in my behalf during our pleasant wanderings | 


in the footsteps of Robinson Crusoe, I am sure 
you will be glad to learn that it has always been | 
my greatest ambition to prove myself a worthy | 
disciple of that distinguished adventurer. In this 
view I have, as you may have noticed, adhered to | 
simple facts, and carefully avoided every thing | 
that might be regarded in the light of fiction ; 
though the temptation to indulge in occasional 


touches of romance was very difficult to resist. | 


Indeed so thoroughly have I striven to become 
imbued with the true spirit of Crusoeism, that 
much which I thought at first a little doubtful 
myself, now seems quite authentic; and I think, 
upon the whole, you may rely upon the truthful- 
ness of my narrative. That I was near being lost 
in an open boat, with ten others, in trying to get 
ashore on the island of Juan Fernandez, I con- 


scientiously believe ; that we did get ashore, and 
sleep in caves and straw huts, and climb wonder- 
| ful mountains and explore enchanting valleys, | 
will insist upon to the latest hour of my life ; 
| that I have endeavored faithfully to describe the 
island as it appeared to me, and to give a true 
| and reliable account of its present condition, cli- 
| mate, topography, and scenery, I affirm on the 
honor and veracity of a traveler ; that in every 
essential particular it has been my aim to present 
a faithful picture of life in that remote little 
world, I will swear to on the best edition of 
Robinson Crusoe: more than that it would be 
unreasonable to expect. If, however, after this 
candid avowal, you still insist upon having a dis- 
tinct and emphatic declaration in regard to any 
doubtful point, all I can say is, that, like the man 
who made a statement concerning the height of 
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a certain horse, I am ready at all hazards to stick | vince the most skeptical that I have not made a 
to whatever I said. If I spoke of a mountain as | single unfounded assertion. 

three thousand miles high instead of three thou-| And now, in the hope that we may meet again, 
sand feet, why, in the name of peace, let it be | I wish to leave you a trifling souvenir, by which 
three thousand miles ; if I killed any savages, I | to bear me in mind. 

One of the sailors on board the Anteus 
was kind enough to make me a suit of 
clothes out of the goat-skins that I bought 
of Pearce. He made them according to « 
pattern of my own, which I intend some day 
or other to introduce in the fashionable 
circles. I stowed them carefully away in 
my berth, but the rats took such a fancy to 
them, that by the time I reached California 
there was nothing left but the tail of one 
goat upon which to hang a portrait ; and | 
regret to say the accompanying sketch, taken 
from memory, affords but an imperfect con- 
ception of the suit as I originally appeared 
in it. I trust the apparent egotism of 
smuggling my likeness into print in a suit 
of goat-skins, on the pretext of exhibit- 
ing the suit itself, will be excused by the 

am sorry for it, but they must remain dead—it | absolute necessity of filling it up with something 
is impossible to bring them to life now ; if I put At the same time, I must be permitted to ob- 
some of my own ideas into the heads of others, | serve that the stiffness is in the material and not 
it must have been because J thought them better | in the person of the author. 
adapted to the subject than what those heads con- EARLY VOYAGES TO JUAN FERNANDEZ. 
tained already, and I hold myself responsible for | The group known as Juan Fernandez consists of 
them ; if at any time I imagined myself to be the | two chief and several smaller islands, situated in 
original and genuine Crusoe, with a man in my | the Pacific ocean, about four hundred miles from 
service called Friday, I still adhere to it that no | the coast of Chiii, in latitude 33° 40° south, longi- 
Crusoe mofe certain than he was himself ever} tude 70° west. These islands were discovered in 
existed upon that island; if, in short, there is | 563, by Juan Fernando, a Spanish navigator, 
any one point upon which I have hazarded the | whose name they bear. The largest—lying near- 
reputation of a veracious chronicler of actual | est to the main land—is that which is commonly 
events, or a faithful delineator of strange scenes | known by the name of the discoverer ; it is also 
in nature, I hereby declare that I shall most | called Masatierra. ‘The length of this island is 
cheerfully return to Juan Fernandez in an open | about twelve miles; the breadth six or seven. 
boat with any ten readers who desire to test the | Ninety miles west is the island of Masafuero, so 
matter by ocular demonstration, and thus con- | named to distinguish it from Masatierra. Both 
are composed of lofty mountains ; the 
harbors are small and unsafe, and the 
shores for the most part are rock- 
bound. The northern aspect, facing 
toward the equator, is slightly wood- 
ed, and the valleys are fertile; but 
the southern side, toward Cape Horn, 
is entirely barren. There are two or 
three large rocks included in the 
group, the chief of which, lying at 
the southern extremity of Masatierra, 
is called Goat Island, from the great 
number of goats found there. 
According to the early navigators, 
it would appear that these islands 
must have been visited by the Indians 
of South America long before their 
discovery by Juan Fernando ; but it 
was probably only for the purpose of 
fishing and catching seals 
The first attempt to form a regular 
settlement was made by Fernando 
himself, who, elated by his discovery 
and the prospect of colonizing the 
THE AUTHOR A LA ROBINSON CRUSOE. island, endeavored to obtain a patent 
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from the governmentat Lima. Failing to receive 
encouragement from the government, he resolved 
upon forming a settlement himself; and he visited 
the island soon after, taking with him some fam- 
ilies, with whom he resided there a short time. A 
few goats, which they carried with them from 
Lima, speedily stocked the island ; and this is prob- 
ably the origin of these animals in Juan Fernandez, 
as no mention is made of their having existed there 
before. Eventually the colony was broken up, 
by the superior inducements held out to settlers 
in Chili, which at this time fell under the domin- 


ion of the Spaniards ; and the Spanish authori- | 


ties of Lima still refusing to grant a patent to 
Fernando, he was forced to abandon all hope of 
forming another and more permanent settlement. 

For many years subsequently this group was 
the resort of pirates and buccaneers, who found 
it convenient in their cruising in the South Pa- 
cific to touch there for wood and water. 


THE BUCCANEERS. 


Captain Tasman, a Dutch navigator, sailed 
from Batavia, in 1642, and visited Juan Fernan- 
dez in 1643. A translation of his narrative, in 
Pinkerton’s Collection, contains an entertaining 
account of the island at that period. He dwells 
enthusiastically upon the advantages of its posi- 
tion, the salubrity of the climate, the fertility of 
the soil; and strongly urges upon the Dutch 
East India Company the policy of forming a set- 
tlement there, as a depot for their commerce in 
the Pacific. 

Alonzo de Ovalle, a native of Chili, gives, in 
his Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Chili, 
printed at Rome in 1649, a very entertaining 
account of what he says he “ Found writ about 
these islands, in Theodore and John de Bry, in 
their relation of the voyage of John Scutten.” 

Ringrose, in his account of the voyages of 
Captain Sharpe and other buccaneers, mentions 
that a vessel was cast away here, from which 
only one man out of the whole ship's company 
escaped ; and that this man lived five years alone 
upon this island, before he had any opportunity 
of getting away in another vessel. 

Captain Watlin was chased from Juan Fer- 
nandez in 1681, by three Spanish ships. He 





left on the island a Musquito Indian, whe was 
out hunting for goats when the alarm was given, 
and was unable to reach the shore before the 
ship got under way, and put to sea. This In- 
dian, according to Dampier, whose narrative | 
quote, “ had with him his gun and a knife, with 


|a small horn of powder, and a few shot, which 


being spent, he contrived a way, by notching his 


| knife, to saw the barrel of his gun into small 


pieces, wherewith he made harpoons, lances, 
hooks, and a long knife, heating the pieces first 
in the fire, which he struck with his gun-flint, 
and a piece of the barrel of his gun, which he 
hardened, having learnt to do that among the 
English.” With such rude instruments as he 


made in that manner, he procured an abundant 


supply of provisions, chiefly goats and fish. In 

1684, three years after, when Dampier again 

visited the island, they put out a canoe from the 

vessel, and went ashore to look for the Musquito 

man. When they saw him, “ he had 

no clothes left, having worn out those 

he brought from Watlin’s ship, but 

only a skin about his waist.” The 

scene that ensued, is quaintly an 

touchingly described in the simple lan- 

guage of the narrative. ‘ He saw our 

ship the day before we came to an an- 

chor,” says Dampier, “‘ and did believe 

we were English, and therefore killed 

two goats in the morning before we 

came to an anchor, and dressed them 

* with cabbage, to treat us when we 

came ashore. He came then to the 

sea-side to congratulate our safe ar- 

rival. And when we landed, a Mus- 

quito Indian, named Robin, first leapt 

ashore, and running to his brother 

Musquito man, threw himself flat on 

his face at his feet, who, helping him 

up, and embracing him, fell flat on his face on 

the ground at Robin’s feet, and was by him taken 

up also. We stood with pleasure,” continues 

the famous buccaneer, ‘to behold the surprise 

and tenderness, and solemnity of this interview, 

which was exceedingly affectionate on both sides ; 

and when their ceremonies of civility were over, 

we also that stood gazing at them drew near, 

each of us embracing him we had found here, 

who was overjoyed to see so many of his old 

friends, come hither, as he thought, purposely 
to fetch him ” 

Five Englishmen were left on the island at 
another time by Captain Davis. After the ves- 
sel had sailed, they were attacked by a large 
body of Spaniards, who landed in one of the 
bays; but, in consequence of the facilities for 
defense afforded by the cliffs, they were enabled 
successfully to maintain their position, although 
one of the party deserted, and joined the Span- 
iards They were afterward taken away by 
Captain Strong of London. 

Captain Woodes Rodgers, commander of the 
Duke and Duchess, privateers belonging to Bris- 
tol, visited Juan Fernandez in February, 1709 
The original, and perhaps the most authentic 
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account of the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, | round Cape Horn An accurate topographical 
js contained in a very curious and entertaining | survey, and a full and most reliable description 
narrative of the voyage, written by Captain | of Juan Fernandez may be found in the narra- 
Rodgers himself; from which it appears that | tive of that expedition, compiled from Lord An- 
when the ships came near the land, a light was | son's papers, and other materials, by Richard 
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discovered, which it was thought must be on | 
board of a ship at anchor. Two French vessels 
had been cruising in search of Captain Rodgers's 
vessel, and these vessels they supposed to be 
lying in wait for them close to the shore. The 
boats which had started for the shore returned, 
and preparations were made for action. On the 
following day, seeing no vessel there, they went 
ashore, where they found a man clothed in goat- | 
skins, looking, as the narrative says, * wilder 
than the first owners of them.” He had been 
on the island four years and four months. His 
name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who 
had been master of the Crngue Ports. Having 
quarreled with Captain Stradling, under whose | 
command he sailed, he was left ashore at his 
own request, preferring solitude on an unknown 
island to the life he led on board this vessel. 
Before the boat that put him ashore left the 
beach, he repented of his resolution, and begged 
to be taken back again; but his companions | 
cruelly mocked him, and left him to his fate It | 
was he that made the fire which had attracted | 
the attention of the two privateers They took 
him on board, and being a good officer, well rec- 





ommended by Captain Dampier, he was appoint- 


Walter, chaplain of the Centurion. The style 
of this delightful narrative is admirable for its 
simplicity ; and the information with which it 
abounds, in regard to the topography, climate, 


| and productions of the island, 1s perhaps the 


most authentic of the time 

In 1743 Ulloa visited this group. He gives 
among many interesting facts, a curious relation 
of the origin of the dogs which abound there. 
“We saw many dogs,” he says, “of different 
species, particularly of the grayhound kind ; 
and also a great number of goats which it 1s 
very difficult to come at, artfully keeping them- 
selves among those crags and precipices, where 
no other animal but themselves can live The 
dogs owe their origin to a colony sent thither, 
not many years ago, by the President of Chili, 
and the Viceroy of Peru, in order totally to ex- 
terminate the goats, that any pirates or ships of 
the enemy might not here be furmshed with 
provisions. But this scheme has proved inef- 
fectual, the dogs being incapable of pursuing 
them among the fastnesses where they live, these 
animals leaping from one rock to another with 
surprising agility.” 

Don George Juan, touched at Juan Fernandez 
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ed mate on board, Captain Rodgers’s vessel, and | in 1744, and made several observations of its 
taken to Englan'l The account of his advent- | latitude 
ures during his long residence on the island is Don Joseph Pizarro gives, in his narrative of 
supposed to have formed the foundation of Rob- | his voyages, an account of a visit a few years 
inson Crusoe, the most popular romance ever | later. 
published in any language. A brief but very| In 1750 the Spanish government founded a 
curious and graphic narrative of his adventures | settlement on the principal island, and built a 
was published in London, soon after his arrival | fort for the protection of the harbor. In the 
in England, under the quaint title of * Prov: | following year both the fort and the town were 
dence displayed. Or a very surprising Account destroyed by a violent earthquake. They were 
of one Mr. Alexander Selkirk, Master of a | afterward rebuilt further from the shore, anc 
Merchant Man called The Crngue-Ports ; who, | were in good 
dreaming that the Ship would soon after be lost, order and inha- 
he desired to be left on a desolate island in the bited, in 1767, 
South Seas, where he lived Four Years and| when Cataret 
Four Months, without seeing the Face of Man, | visited the isl- 
the ship being afterward cast away as he dreamed. | and. Soon after 
As also, How he came afterward to be miracu- | the settlement 
lously preserved and redeemed from that fatal | was broken up, 
Place. by two Bristol Privateers, called the Duke | and the town 
and Duchess, that took the rich Acapulco Ship, | and the forti- 
worth one hundred Ton of Gold, and brought it | fications were 
to England. To which is added, An Account | abandoned 
of his Birth and Education. His description of | The Chilian 
the Island where he was cast; how he subsisted; | government 
the several strange things he saw ; and how he | established a 
used to spend his Time With some pious | penal colony 
Ejaculations that he used during his melancholy | on the same 
Residence there Written by his own Hand, | spot, in 1819, 
and attested by most of the eminent Merchants | which, accord- 
upon the Royal Exchange.” Quarto, containing | ing to some au- 
twelve pages thorities, was 
Lord Anson visited this island in 1741, for the | discontinued, 
purpose of recruiting his ships. after a succes- | after repeated 
sion of melancholy disasters in their passage | efforts to main- CHILIAN, 
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tain it, on account of its expense; according to 
others, in consequence of a terrible earthquake 
by which the hous- 
es and fortifications 
were destroyed 
When Lord Coch- 
rane visited the isl- 
and in 1823, as it 
appears from a sy- 
nopsis of Howel’s 
lafe of Selkirk, 
there were but four 
men stationed on 
it, apparently in 
charge of some cat- 
tle. A lady who 
accompanied Lord 
Cochrane, gives the 
following descrip- 
tion of its condition 
and appearance at 
that time: “ The 
island 1s the most 
picturesque I ever 
saw, being com- 
posed of high per- 
pendicular rocks, 
wooded nearly to the top, with beautiful val- 
leys, exceedingly fertile, and watered by copious 
streams, which occasionally form small marshes. 
The little valley where the town is, or rather 
was, is exceedingly beautiful. It is full of 
fruit-trees and flowers, and sweet herbs, now 


CHILIENNE. 


grown wild; near the shore it is covered with 


radish and sea-side oats. A small fort was 
situated on the sea-shore, of which there is 
nothing now visible but the ditches and part 
ef one wall. Another, of considerable size for 
the place, is on a high and commanding spot. 
It contained barracks for soldiers, which, as well 
as the greater part of the fort, are ruined; but 
the flag-staff, front wall, and a turret are still 
standing ; and at the foot of the flag-staff lies a 
very handsome brass gun, cast in Spain, A.D , 
1614. A few houses and cottages are still in a 
tolerable condition, though most of the doors, 
windows, and roofs have been taken away, or 
used as fuel by whalers and other ships touch- 
ing here. In the valleys, we found numbers of 
European shrubs and herbs—‘ where once the 
garden smiled.’ And in the half-ruined hedges, 
which denote the boundaries of former fields, we 
found apple, pear, and quince-trees, with cher- 
ries almost ripe. The ascent is steep and rapid 
from the beach, even in the valleys, and the long 
grass was dry and slippery, so that it rendered 
the walk rather fatiguing ; and we were glad to 
sit down under a large quince-tree, on a carpet 
of balm bordered with roses, now neglected, and 
feast our eyes on the lovely view before us. 
Lord Anson has not exaggerated the beauty of 
the place or the delights of the climate. We 
were rather early for its fruits, but even at this 
time we have gathered delicious figs, cherries, 
and pears, that a few days of sun would have 
perfected. The landing-place {s also the water- 





ing-place. There a little jetty is thrown out, 
formed of the beach-pebbles, making a little har. 
bor for boats, which lie there close to the fresh 
water, which comes conducted by a pipe, so that 
with a hose, the casks may be filled without 
landing, with the most delicious water. Along 
the beach some old guns are sunk, to serve as 
moorings for vessels, which are the safer the 
nearer in shore they lie; as violent gusts of 
wind often blow from the mountain for a few 
minutes. The height of the island 1s about three 
thousand feet.” 

“With all its beauties and resources,” adds 
the biographer of Selkirk, “the island seemed 
destined never to retain those who settled on it; 
whether from its isolated position, at so great a 
distance from the continent, or from some other 
cause, is uncertain. Not long after Lord Coch- 
rane’s visit, however, it received an accession of 
inhabitants, some of them English, who settled 
in it under the protection of the Chilian govern- 
ment.” 

These islands (Masafuero and Masatierra) 
have been convulsed by several of those destruct- 
ive earthquakes which prevail to such an alarm- 
ing extent on the western coast of South America 
In 1751 and 1835 the destruction was unusually 
great. The earthquake of 1835 was attended by 
some remarkable phenomena. An eruption burst 
from the sea, about a mile from the land, where 
the water was from fifty to eighty fathoms deep 
Smoke and water were ejected during the day, 
and flames were seen at night. 

Mr Richard H. Dana, Jun., who visited Juan 
Fernandez in November, 1835, on his voyage to 
California, gives, in his admirable narrative (Two 
Years Before the Mast), the following graphic 
account of its condition at that period: “| was 
called on deck to stand my watch at about three 
in the morning, and I shall never forget the pe- 
culiar sensation which I experienced on finding 
myself once more surrounded by land, feeling the 
night-breeze coming from off shore, and hearing 
the frogs and crickets. The mountains seemed 
almost to hang over us, and, apparently from the 
very heart of them, there came out, at regular 
intervals, a loud echoing sound, which affected 
me as hardly human. We saw no lights, and 
could hardly account for the sound, until the 
mate, who had been there before, told us that it 
was the ‘Alerta’ of the Spanish soldiers, who 
were stationed over some convicts, confined in 
caves nearly half-way up the mountain. At the 
expiration of my watch I went below, feeling not 
a little anxious for the day, that I might see more 
nearly, and perhaps tread upon, this romantic, I 
may almost say classic island. When all hands 
were called it was nearly sunrise, and between 
that time and breakfast, although quite busy on 
board in getting up water casks, &c., I had a 
a good view of the objects about me. The harbor 
was nearly land-locked, and at the head of it was 
a landing place protected by a small breakwater 
of stones, upon which two large boats were hauled 
up, with a sentry standing over them. Near this 
was a variety of huts or cottages, nearly a hun- 
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dred in number, the best of them built of mud | 


separated from company, from his aspect and 


and white-washed, but the greater part only | gesture ; there was a strong but cheerful serious- 


Robinson Crusoe-like—of posts and branches of 
trees. The Governor's house, as it is called, was | 


windows, plastered walls, and roof of red tiles, yet, 


ness in his look, and a certain disregard of the 
ordinary things around him, as if he had been 
sunkinthought. Inthecourse ofa few months,” 
as it appears by the same writer, “ familiar con- 


the most conspicuous, being large, with gre | 
| 


like all the rest, of only one story. Near it was | verse with the town had taken off the loneliness 
a small chapel, distinguished by a cross; and a| of his aspect, and quite altered the expression of 
long, low, brown-looking building, surrounded by his face.” 

something like a palisade, from which an old and} ‘“ De Foe’s romance of Robinson Crusoe was 
dingy-looking Chilian flag was flying. This of | not published till the year 1719, when the orig- 
course was distinguished by the title of Presidio. | inal facts on which it was founded must have 
A sentinel was stationed at the chapel, another | been nearly forgotten. There is no record of any 


at the Governor’s house, and a few soldiers arm- | 
ed with bayonets, looking rather ragged, with 
shoes out at the toes, were strolling about among 
the houses, or waiting at the landing place for 
our boat to come ashore.”’ 

Not long after Mr. Dana’s visit this settlement 
was entirely broken up. The houses and forti- 
fications were destroyed by an earthquake, and 
the penal establishment was discontinued. 

From time to time, up to the present date, there 
have been straggling settlers on this island, but 
there has been no attempt since 1835 to colonize 
it permanently until recently. It has been occa- 
sionally visited by vessels of different nations for 
supplies of wood and water, and such vegetable 
productions as the valleys afford. American 
whalers have found it a very convenient stopping 
place in their cruisings on the coast of Chili and 
Peru; but of late years the whales becoming 
scarce in these seas, they are forced to push their 
voyages into more remote regions. Many still 
touch there, however, on their way to and from 
the northern coast 

At the time of the writer's visit to Juan Fer- 
nandez (May, 1849), the gold excitement had 
but recently broken out, and vessels bound to 
California had just commenced making it a place | 
of resort for refreshments in their outward voy- 
ages. Since that period, it is stated in the news- 
papers that an enterprising American has taken 
the island on lease from the Chilian government, 
and established a settlement upon it of a hundred 
and fifty Tahitians, with the design of cultivat- 
ing the earth, and furnishing vessels touching 
there with supplies of fruit and vegetables. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK AND ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


It is stated in Howel’s life of Selkirk that the 
singular history of this man (Alexander Selkirk) 
was soon made known to the public, and imme- 
diately after his arrival in London he became an 
object of curiosity, not only to the people at 
large, but to those elevated by rank and learn- 
ing. Sir Richard Steele, some time after, de- 
voted to him an article in the paper entitled 
“The Englishman,” in which he tells the reader 
that, as Selkirk is a man of good sense, it is a 
matter of great curiosity to hear him give an 
account of the different revolutions of his mind 
during the term of his solitude. ‘ When I first 
saw him,” continues this writer, “I thought if I 
had not been let into his character and story, I 





could have discovered that he had been much 


interview having taken place between Selkirk and 
De Foe, so that it can not be decided whether De 
Foe learnt our hero’s story from his own mouth 
or from such narratives as those published by 
Steele and others.” 

On this point a biographer of De Foe remarks: 
“‘ Astonishing as was the success of De Foe's 
romance, it did not deter the curious from at- 
tempting to disparage it. The materials, it was 
said, were either furnished by or surreptitiously 
obtained from Alexander Selkirk, a mariner who 
had resided for four years on the desert island of 
Juan Fernandez, and returned to England in 
1711. Very probably his story, which then ex- 
cited considerable interest and attention, did sug- 
gest to De Foe the idea of writing his romance ; 
but all the details and incidents are entirely his 
own. Most certainly De Foe had obtained no 
papers or written documents from Selkirk, as the 
latter had none to communicate.” 

Robinson Crusoe, however, can not be con- 
sidered altogether a work: of fiction. Without 
adhering strictly to the actual adventures of Sel- 
kirk or of the Musquito Indian who preceded him, 
it gives, in the descriptions of scenery, the mode 
of providing food, the rude expedients resorted to 
for shelter against the weather, and all the trials 
and consolations of solitude, a faithfully-drawn 
picture from these narratives, and a most truth- 
ful and charming delineation of solitary life, with 
such reflections as the subject naturally suggest- 
ed. De Foe’ was the great medium through 
which the spirit of the whole was fused; it re- 
quired the splendor of his genius to preserve from 
oblivion the lessons therein taught—of the ad- 
vantages of temperance, fortitude, and, above all, 
an implicit reliance in the wisdom and mercy of 
the Creator. He presents them in a most fas- 
cinating garb, with all the originality of a master- 
mind ; and it detracts nothing from his credit to 
say that the pictures are drawn strictly from 
nature. 

As Captain Rodgers well observes in his sim- 
ple narrative of the adventures of Selkirk, ‘‘ One 
may see by this that solitude and retirement 
from the world is not such an insufferable state 
of life as most men imagine, especially when 
people are fairly called or thrown into it un- 
avoidably, as this man was; who, in all proba- 
bility, must otherwise have perished in the seas, 
the ship which left him being cast away not long 
after, and few of the company escaped. We 
may perceive by this story that necessity is the 
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mother of invention, since he found means to! It will be seen from the above that Robinson 
supply his wants in a very natural manner, so | Crusoe was not wrecked on the Island of Juan 


as to maintain his life, though not so convenient- 
ly yet as effectually as we are able to do with all 
our arts and society. It may likewise instruct 
us how much a plain and temperate way of living 
conduces to the health of the body and the vigor 
of the mind, both of which we are apt to destroy 
by excess and plenty, especially of strong liquor, 
and the variety as well as the nature of our meat 
and drink ; for this man, when he came to our 
ordinary method of diet and life, though he was 
sober enough, lost much of his strength and 
agility.” 

De Foe does not, as may be seen by reference 
to the fourth section of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” lay 
the scene of his narrative in Juan Fernandez. 
Robinson starts from the Brazils, where he has 
been living as a planter, on a voyage to the coast 


of Guinea. Driven to the northward along the | 


coast of South America by heavy gales, the cap- 


Fernandez In all probability he never saw that 
jisland I regret the fact as much as any body 
|can regret it, because I always thought so till | 
referred more particularly to his history, but a 
due regard for truth compels me to give the facts 
as I find them. 


POPULARITY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


“The History of Robinson Crusoe,” says the 
biographer of Defoe, already quoted, “ was first 
published in the year 1719, and its popularity 
may be said to have been established immediate- 
ly, since four editions were called for in about 
as many months, a circumstance at that time al- 
most unprecedented in the annals of literature 
It rarely happens that an author's expectations 
are surpassed by the success of his work, how- 

ever astonishing it may seem to others; yet 
perhaps even Defoe himself did not venture to 





tain of the vessel found himself “ upon the coast | look forward to such a welcome on the part of 
of Guiana, or the north part of Brazil, beyond | the public, after the repulses he had experienced 
the River Amazon, toward that of the River | on the part of the booksellers; for. incredible 
Oronoco, commonly called the Great River; and | as it now appears, the manuscript of the work 
began to consult with me,” says Robinson, “ what | had been offered to, and rejected by, every one 
course he should take, for the ship was leaky | in the trade. 
and very much disabled, and he was for adie “The author of Robinson Crusoe would be 
directly back to the coast of Brazil. I was pos- | entitled to a prominent place in the history of 
itively against that ; and looking over the charts | our literature, even had he never given to the 
of the sea-coast of America with him, we con- | world that truly admirable production ; and yet 
cluded there was no inhabited country for us to | we may reasonably question whether the name 
have recourse to, till we came within the circle | of Defoe would not long ago have sunk into 
of the Caribbee Islands, and therefore resolved | oblivion, or at least have been known, like those 
to stand away for Barbadoes ; which, by keeping | of most of his contemporaries, only to the curious 
off to sea, to avoid the indraft of the Bay or Gulf | student, were it not attached to a work whose 
of Mexico, we might easily perform, as we hoped, | popularity has been rarely equaled—never, per- 
in about fifteen days’ sail ; whereas we could not | haps, excelled. Even as it is, the reputation due 
possibly make our voyage to the coast of Africa to the writer has been nearly altogether absorbed 
without some assistance both to our ship and | in that of his hero, and in the all-engrossing in- 
ourselves. | terest of his adventures: thousands who have 
“With this design we changed our course, | read Robinson Crusoe with delight, and derived 
and steered away N.W. by W. in order to reach | from it a satisfaction in no wise diminished by 
some of our English islands, where I hoped for | repeated perusal, have never bestowed a thought 
relief: but our voyage was otherwise determined : on its author, or, indeed, regarded it in the light 
for, being in the latitude of twelve degrees eight- | of a literary performance. While its fascination 
een minutes, a second storm came upon us, which | has been universally felt, the genius that con- 
carried us away with the same impetuosity west- | ceived it, the talent that perfected it, have been 
ward, and drove us so out of the very way of all | generally overlooked, merely because it is so full 
human commerce that, had our lives been saved, | of nature and reality as to exhibit no invention 
as to the sea, we were rather in danger of being | or exertion on the part of the author, inasmuch 
ilevoured by savages than ever returning to our | as he appears simply to have recorded what act- 
own country. ually happened, and consequently only to have 
“In this distress, the wind still blowing very | committed to paper plain matter of fact, without 
hard, one of our men early in the morning cried | study or embellishment. "We wonder at and are 
out, Land! and we had no sooner run out of the | struck with admiration by the powers of Shak- 


cabin to look out, in hopes of seeing whereabouts 
in the world we were, but the ship struck upon 
a sand, and in a moment her motion being so 
stopped, the sea broke over her in such a manner 
that we expected we should all have perished 
immediately ; and we were immediately driven 
into our close quarters to shelter us: from the 
very foam and spray of the sea.” 


speare or Cervantes ; with regard to Defoe we 
| experience no similar feelings - it is not the skill 
of the artist that enchants us, but the perfect 
| naturalness of the picture, which is such that 
| we mistake it for a mirror; so that every reader 
persuades himself that he could write as well, 
| perhaps better, were he but furnished with the 
| materials for an equally interesting narrative.” 
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THE MORMONS. 


4 ITHIN the last seven 
years, our Republic has been the theatre of a 
spectacle unparalleled in the history of the world 
in its general aspect and promised results. Two 
great migrations of people, from the bosom of 
our confederated States to the wilderness of the 
farther West, have taken place; and two distinct 
commonwealths, already populous and full of 
progressive energy, have been founded, and added 
to our galaxy of united republics. 

The motors which impelled these migrations 
were antipodal in essence, yet equally puissant in 
their attractive forces and interior energy. These 
were, acquisitiveness and religious enthusiasm, 
two powerful agents in moving the masses, and 
confined in their manifestations to no particular 
time, people, or creed. The former, addressing 
itself to the material nature of man—his to-day 
—makes him brave and enduring. With these 
qualities as a basis of action, a vast number of 
our political kindred have founded a flourishing 
State upon the far-off coast of the Pacific ocean, 
and are spreading the sails of trade upon the 
bosom of that hitherto almost solitary sea, bear- 
ing the key to the vast commercial treasures of 
the Oriental world. The latter, addressing itself 
toman’s spiritual nature—his to-morrow—makes 
him still more brave and enduring, because the 
prize to be won lies beyond the events of Time, 
and is subject to no physical contingencies. Im- 
pelled by this higher motive, which has given 
martyrs to the fury of persecution in all ages, a 
large number of our political kindred, commin- 
gled with a greater host from the British Isles 
and the European continent, have congregated in 
fertile valleys among the rugged mountains of 
the interior of our continent, in the direct path- 
way from the elder States to the capital of the 
Pacific commonwealth. The memory of the fiery 
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| Past, and the bright visions of the peaceful Future, 
inspire them with indomitable perseverance and 
surprising energy ; and system, order, and poli- 
tical wisdom have there been wonderfully devel- 
| oped among a heterogeneous mass gathered from 
| many nations, and out of almost every class of 
| common society 
| In the midst of the vast solitudes of the Rocky 
| Mountain region, wher«, six years ago, the Utah 
and the grizzly bear disputed possession, a na- 
| tion has been born, and a populous city, encircled 
| by broad fields, made richer by the tiller’s culture, 
| 18 full of busy men, plying the implements of 
almost every industrial pursuit, and is continu- 
| ally sending forth from its swarming hive ener- 
| getic workers, to found other cities and plant 
other gardens in Deseret—the land of the Honey 
| Bee. Let us consider the origin and brief his- 
| tory of this wonderful people. 
About thirty years ago, Joseph Smith, an illit- 
jerate and not over-scrupulous young man of 
eighteen years, residing with his parents, near 
Palmyra, in the interior of the State of New 
York, attracted the attention of his kindred and 
neighbors by his pretensions to the character of 
a favored recipient of direct revelations from the 
councils of the Most High. For some time his 
mind had been disturbed by excitements at reli- 
gious meetings, when, as he asserts, while pray- 
ing for light and spiritual guidance, two angels 
appeared to him, and announced that he was the 
chosen Apostle and Prophet of God, to preach 
the true gospel to the world in its purity and 
| power. A few evenings afterward (September 
| 21, 1823), he was again visited by a heavenly 
| messenger, “‘ whose countenance was as light- 
ning, yet it was pleasing, innocent, and glorious.” 
| This personage announced himself as a special 
| messenger from the Great Throne, to reveal to 
| the chosen Apostle the hidden things of the 
Future, and to lead him to the depository of the 
written records of the lost tribes of Israel—* the 
progenitors of the American Indians.” These 
records, engraved upon plates of gold, contained 
not only the history of the long-lost tribes, but 
also divine instructions pertaining to the pro- 
mulgation of the true gospel, and vivid prophecies 
concerning the Millennial era, then about to 
dawn upon the world Twice during the night 
the angel visited the fledgeling Seer; and the 
following morning, while ae Chosen was at work 
in his father’s field, the Divine Instructor came 
and bade him go immediately to the ‘hill of 
Cumorah,’’* and unearth the golden book. The 
task was easy, for the storms of centuries had 
removed the soil, and a portion of the stone box 
in which the plates were secured was visible, In 
the bottom of the box (which was carefully made 
air and water tight by cement), were three short 
pillars, and upon these were laid the sacred or- 
acles of God. Beneath them was a breast-plate, 





* This hill is abont four miles distant from Palmyra, on 
the east side of the post road leading from that village to 
Canandaigua, and near the little town of Manchester. 
The alleged place of deposit of the golden plates is marked 
| by several trees on the western slope of the hill. 
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such as the ancients used, and lying upon it were 
two stones, “ clear as crystal, set in two rims of 
a bow,” like a pair of spectacles. These were 
reputed to be identical with the Urrm and Thum- 
mim of the Hebrews, by which things distant or 
future were made manifest. While the young 
prophet was gazing upon these sacred objects in 
wonder and awe, the angel appeared, his interior 
vision was opened, and heaven with all its glory 
stood revealed to the mortal. Suddenly the 
Prince of Darkness and his demon train passed 
by, and the good and the evil were thus displayed 
before him. The dark host disappeared, and then 
the angel, after giving Smith many consoling 
promises, informed him that “the fullness of 
time” had not yet arrived when he should receive 
the plates, and translate the divine records 

For four years the chosen prophet was denied 
possession of the golden book, yet he was fre- 
quently comforted by the presence of the angel 
On the morning of the 22d of September, 1827, 
“the fullness of time” arrived, and Smith re- 
ceived, with wonder and delight, the precious 
volume. Its leaves were apparently of fine gold, 
thinner than sheets of vulgar tin, seven by eight 
inches in size, and covered on both sides with 
“ improved Egyptian” characters, neatly engrav 
ed. The leaves were fastened together by three 
rings, and formed a volume about six inches in 
thickness. A part of it was sealed, to be opened 
at a future time, the remainder Smith was di- 
rected to translate by the assistance of the enor- 
mous crystal spectacles found with the book 
During these four years—the chrysalis period of 
the Anointed, while changing from the mortal 
grub known as * Joe Smith, the money-digger,” 
to the immortal winged creature of the new rev- 
elation, whose element was the skies—he was 
not an idle dreamer nor ascetic recluse’ He 
wandered up and down the head Waters of the 
Susquehannah, in search of mineral treasures, 
duping one and swindling another, and finally 
eloped with and mar- 
ried the daughter of a 
mortal, an intelligent 
young lady of New 
Harmony. Pennsylva- 
nia. With his wife 
he settled down near 
his father’s house, 
ceased money-dig- 
ging, and, under the 
direction of his good 
angel, opened a far 
more productive treas- 
ure in the “hill of 
Cumorah.” 

Money, reputation, 
and learning were es- 
sential in the promul- 
gation of the new gos- 
pel. Smith lacked 
these, and he at once 
sought for them 
among his credulous 
neighbors. His earli- JOSEPH 


est disciples were his father and two brothers, 
whom the world would willingly believe were ac- 
cessories in a most unblushing imposture. They 
immediately spread the wonderful story of the 
golden book. It was confirmatory of a legend 
long known to money-diggers in Canada that a 
golden Bible was somewhere buried. The cred- 
ulous among the people of a sparsely populated 
district listened, wondered, and believed ; and a 
farmer, possessing many acres but little know!- 
edge of the world, beeame a dupe, and furnished 
Smith with money to enable him to engage in 
the holy work of translation. The curious be- 
gan to ask questions, and Smith was almost 
daily hard pressed for answers. His natural 
shrewdness was brought into requisition, and he 
conceived an admirable method of evasion, and 
declared that he could divulge nothing except 
by “special revelation '* This conception, the 
child of an impostor’s necessity, was the germ 
of the power by which his career was made suc- 
cessful, and by which the chief ruler of the 
Mormon church now wields an autocratic scep- 
tre. From that time, whatever Smith desired to 
do, he was sure to have a special revelation com- 
manding him to do it: This policy marked his 
whole career, and such is still the ingenious and 
potential policy of his successors in the church 

By “special revelation” the farmer was made 
to contribute his money freely to the work of 
translating and publishing the sacred book 
Common sense sometimes raised doubts in the 
farmer’s mind He once ventured to ask for 
proof of the divinity of the book in Smith's pos- 
session, and even made a journey to the city of 
New York with some of the “improved Egypt- 
ian” characters, transcribed by Smith on paper, to 
consult the learned Professor Anthon, of Colum- 
ma College. He was assured by that gentleman 
that all was gross deception, yet the poor man, un- 
der the influence of the basilisk eye of the spec- 
|1al revelator, suppressed his wicked doubts, and 
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piously lent his time and money to the holy work, 
until foreclosures of mortgages upon his farm 
expelled himself and family from his homestead. 
Yet piety was not the chief motive. The farmer 
was a miser, and Smith excited his acquisitive- 
ness to the highest degree, by promises of great 
worldly treasure. He meekly became “a scribe 
like Baruch for Jeremiah,” and wrote the words 
as the prophet delivered them from behind a 
screen. The scribe was not allowed to see the 
sacred plates, for the angel had said that no man 
but Joseph Smith could look upon them and 
live! To this day no mortal eyes have rested 
upon them, save those of the great Seer. 

When the farmer’s money was exhausted, his 
mission was ended, and Smith procured another 
scribe, and money from other sources. His dis- 
ciples now numbered a half dozen. The sacred 
translations were printed under the title of The 
Book of Mormon, and its divinity was attested by 
the six disciples. Among these were Smith's 
father and two brothers; of the latter Hyrum 
was the most intelligent, and at the time of his 
death held a conspicuous place in the Mormon 
church. 

The Book of Mormon professed to contain a 
history of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
who were a branch of the house of Israel, of the 
tribe of Joseph; the present tribes of North 
American Indians being a remnant. It asserts 
that the principal nation of them having fallen 
in battle in the fourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era, one of their prophets, whose name 
was Mormon, made an abridgment of their his- 
tory, prophecies, and doctrine, which he engraved 
on plates of gold. Being afterward slain, the 
record fell into the hands of his son, Moroni, 
who, being hunted by his enemies, was directed 
to deposit the record safely in the earth, with a 
promise from God that it should be preserved. 
and brought to light in the latter days by means 
of a Gentile nation who should possess the land. 
The sacred deposit was made about the year 
420, on a hill then called Cumorah, where the 
prophet Smith found it through the ministry of 
angels, and translated it by inspiration Such 
is the belief of the followers of the prophet. 

It was evident to the Gentiles that the Book 
of Mormon was the production of a mind far 
superior in spirituality and cultivation to those 
of Smith and his confreres, but was disfigured 
by ignorant men in endeavoring to adapt it to 
the purposes of the pretended revelation. For 
some time its crigin was a puzzle to unbelievers, 
but at length “its sin found it out.” The well 
attested fact was revealed that almost twenty 
years before, a highly educated clergyman of 
Cherry Valley, New York, married, and, with 
his wife, settled at New Salem, Ohio. His health 
there declined, and he was obliged to cease 
preaching. At that time the literati were en- 
gaged in the discussion of the theory that the 
North American Indians are descendants of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. In the vicinity of New 
Salem were mounds erected by the ancient in- 
habitants of the continent These had excited 
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the curiosity of the invalid clergyman, and to- 
gether with the discussion then going on, turned 
his thoughts to the subject of the Aborigines 
and their early history. He had a lively imag- 
ination, and he conceived the idea of writing a 
sort of religious novel, having that theory for its 
basis. He devoted the leisure of three years to 
the preparation of his work, which he entitled 
The Manuscript Found. It was written in the 
quaint style of the Scriptures, to give it the an- 
tique character claimed for it. In it Mormon 
and Moroni figured conspicuously. It was claim- 
ed to have been translated from a record made 
by one of the lost nation, and to have been re- 
covered from the earth, where it was hidden by 
Moroni, the son of Mormon. In this manuscript, 
completed about the year 1813, was given most 
of the pretended history found in the Book of 
Mormon. ‘The writer read many chapters to his 
wife and neighbors, and thus he beguiled the te- 
dious hours of ill-health in the production of a 
work purely imaginative. 

The appearance of the Book of Mormon awak- 
ened the memory of those who had heard chap- 
ters of The Manuscript Found read by the au- 
thor. Among those was his wife, then a widow, 
and her testimony went forth to refute the im- 
posture. It is clear and explicit ; is corroborated 
by others, and is believed by all except the dupes 
of the prophet. The undoubted possession of 
this manuscript by Smith and his co-workers is 
as clearly proven as the strongest circumstantial 
evidence can establish a fact. The interpolations 
by hands guided by ignorant minds are every 
where visible in the Book of Mormon, and that 
“Bible of the Latter Days,” upon which the 
faith of almost two hundred thousand souls is at 
this day grounded, is unquestionably the joint 
production of a pious heart and highly imagina- 
tive mind, innocent of all wrong, and of schem- 
ing men who became possessed of the fiction lor g 
after the pure spirit of its author had gone to its 
rest in 

“The bosom of his Father and his God.” 

With great boldness and indomitable persever- 
ance, Smith pressed forward in his scheme for 
establishing a new church upon the earth, with 
himself its founder and head. Promises of spir- 
itual and temporal benefit were commingled in 
his doctrines, revealed from time to time, and 
his preaching soon began to show fruit. Men 
of character and cultivation became his disciples. 
On the 6th of April, 1830, they were organized 
at Manchester, Ontario County, New York, un- 
der the title of “* Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints,” and in June following their first 
conference was held, when Smith found himself 
at the head of a visible church of about thirty 
people This was the grain of mustard seed 
now become a large and flourishing shrub. 

Persecution began with the first organization 
of the Mormon church. A dam cast across a 
stream of water by Smith, for baptismal purposes, 
was destroyed by some of the people in the vi- 
cinity, and the prophet was boldly charged with 
robbery, swindling, and lying, and was menaced 
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with personal injury. With the cunning of a | sissippi, and made reports of the beauty and 
shrewd tactician, Smith meekly acknowledged fertility of the country, as glowing as those of 
his past sins, plead his repentance, and called the Hebrew spies from among the grape-vines 
God to witness his present purity of life. This | of Eschol. Smith and a few friends started for 
disarmed violence, if not opposition. Yet the | the land of promise. Leaving St. Louis, they 
future appeared lowering, and from that time | penetrated the wilderness on foot to Independ- 
the eyes of the “ Saints” were turned toward the | ence, in Jackson county, Missouri, three hun- 
more generous soil of the West. Oliver Cow- | dred miles distant. They were charmed with 
drey, a schoolmaster, and Sidney Rigdon, and | the climate and the scene, and near Independ- 
Parly B. Pratt, ready writers and fluent speakers, | ence Smith chose the spot for building Zion 
who had been preaching heterodoxy in Pennsyl- | It was designated by a special revelation, and 
vania and Ohio, had embraced the Mormon faith, | he immediately set about the great work. He 


and soon arrangements were made to plant the 
church on the borders of the Western wilderness 
In January, 1831, a revelation was made, com- 


preached fervidly to crowds of Indians, squatters, 


He laid out the area for the great temple and 


} 
| and negroes, some of whom became converts 
| 


manding the Saints to emigrate to Kirtland, Ohio, | dedicated the spot to the Lord. He established 
where Pratt and Rigdon had already gathered | a bishop there, and after a sojourn of three 
over a thousand converts to receive them. Great weeks departed for Kirtland, accompanied by 
rejoicings were had on the arrival of the prophet, | ten Elders of the church. 

and the meetings of the Saints exhibited some| Kirtland was made a “ Stake” or support of 
of the wildest phases of fanaticism. Intelligence | Zion, and it was resolved to remain there five 
of the new wonder spread abroad, and from all | years, until the temple in the wilderness should 
the lake country, a hundred miles distant, people | be built. A bank was established, with Smith 
flocked to see and hear the novelty. The infec- | for president, and Rigdon, cashier. The chief 


tion spread, and many of the illiterate backwoods- 
men illustrated the line, 
“Those who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 

A new revelation was given. A command 
went forth to plant the new Jerusalem, where 
Christ was to reign with his saints, a temporal 
King, deeper in the wilderness. Cowdrey ex- 
plored the forests and prairies beyond the Mis- 


men were also partners in a mill and store, and 
soon the whole of the Prophet’s family were 

raised from poverty to affluence. Joseph con- 
| tinued to preach in various parts of the country, 
proselyting and procuring money from his dupes 
for the ostensible purpose of building the Temple 
|and the City of Zion. The preaching and the 
practice of the Saints did not always agree and 


| 
| 
| 


SMITH PREACHING IN THE WILDERNESS 
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they fell into disrepute with their neighbors. 
Feuds arose in the body of the church because 
“common men” pretended to receive revelations 
from God. Their meetings were often disturbed 
bv the “ Gentiles ;"’ and on one occasion, in mid- 
winter, the Prophet was dragged from his bed, 


r 


at a little village called Hiram, where he was re- 
siding, and after being severely handled, was 
tarred and feathered. Rigdon was in the same 
village, and was similarly treated by the mob 
Soon after this outrage Smith left Ohio to * ful- 
fill the revelation” in Missouri. 


TARRING AND FEATHERING OF JOSEPH SMITH. 


A special revelation informed Smith that the 
spot he had selected for the Temple of Zion, was 
the very place where “ Adam's altar was built, 
in the centre of the Garden of Eden.” The 
corner stone of the Temple was laid, Saints were 
gathered, the forest was felled, and a city was 
soon seen springing up in the midst of the wil- 
derness. All property was consecrated to the 
Lord ; a tithe of all labor, and time, and earnings 
was devoted to the building of the Temple; 
public store-houses to receive the offerings and 
donations were built, and three hundred mis- 
sionaries, approved by the Prophet, were sent 
out in all directions to preach the new gospel 
and gather the Saints to’ Zion. These apostles 
were successful, and company after company of 
converts crossed the broad Father of Waters and 
pressed forward toward the New Jerusalem. In 
less than two years, more than twelve hundred 
Saints were collected in Jackson County, a 
motley gathering of people of almost every hue, 
character, and creed. There were ambitious 
men among them, and feuds, bitter and uncom- 
promising soon disturbed the peace of the church, 
and jeoparded its existence. These were speedily 
hushed by menaces of perils from without. The 
people of Jackson County became uneasy because 
of the clanship exhibited by the Mormons, and 
resolved to expel them before they became too 
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formidable in numbers. They were driven te 
the wilderness across the river, and their con- 
secrated places fell into the hands of the “ Gen- 
tiles.” Smith and the heads of the church had 
returned to Kirtland. When the attack upon 
the Mormons was known, the Prophet sent a 
band of men called the “‘ Army of Zion,” to aid 
the persecuted brethren. Alone, these valiant 
men could not cope with the Missouri militia 
and armed settlers ; and as Heaven did not seem 
disposed to assist the Saints, the expedition 
proved fruitless. Zion was left to the invaders 
This persecution was unprovoked, and the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri exerted all his influence for 
the protection of the persons and property of the 
Mormons. 

The expelled Mormons seated themselves in 
Clay County, and many returned to Kirtland. 
In May, 1834, Smith and a company of one hun- 
dred Saints visited the distressed brethren in 
Missouri. On the journey through the wilder- 
ness, Smith adduced a wonderful proof of the 
authenticity of the Book of Mormon. Among 
some ancient mounds was found a huge skeleton 
with an arrow between its ribs. It was. immedi- 
ately revealed to the Prophet that the skeleton 
was that of a Lamanite, the people treated of in 
the Book of Mormon ; that his name was Zelph, 
a warrior known from Cumorah to the Roeky 
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DISCOVERY OF A LAMANITE SKELETON. 


Mountains as one of the subjects of the great 
Prophet Omandagus; that the arrow was a 
Lamanitish one, and that the chief was killed in 
the last great battle fought between the Laman- 


ites and Nephites. The people marveled, and 
the faith of all was strengthened. 

In the autumn of 1834, Smith returned to 
Kirtland, and with others, entered largely into 
property speculations in 1835 and °36. The 
erash of 1837 came ; the Bank at Kirtland failed ; 





the managers were prosecuted for swindling, 
and Smith had a revelation commanding himself, 


| Rigdon, and others to leave Kirtland under cover 
|of night, and go to the brethren in Missouri 


There they found the church in great disorder 
The numbers were rapidly increasing, and quar- 
rels with the “ Gentiles’ around them often 
waxed into conflicts. A spirit of insubordina- 
tion appeared in the church, and by revelation, 
Smith denounced Cowdrey, Rigdon, and other 


MORMON ENCAMPMENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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MORMON TEMPLE AT NAUVOO. 


early associates. Contentions within and with- 
out menaced the church with destruction, and 
for three years great excitement prevailed in 
Missouri. The Mormons and their opponents 
had frequent collisions, and many lives were 


Mormons openly defied the people of Missouri, 
and even threatened to march upon St. Louis, 
and lay it in ashes. 


These imprudent menaces 
exasperated the people to such a degree that the 


civil power could not restrain them. Tales of 


sacrificed. Some of the fiery spirits among the | polygamy, debauchery, theft, and murder, were 


SMITH AT THE 


HEAD OF THE 


NAUVOO LEGION. 
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told of the Mormons, and their utter expulsion 
from the State was demanded. A lawlegs, heart- 
less mob, under the implied sanction of the civil 


authority, assumed the task, and during the bleak | 


days of November, 1838, the Mormons were 
driven before them like chaff on the blast, toward 
the Mississippi. Young and old, the sick, the 
feeble, delicate women and sucklings, were ex- 
posed to storms, hunger, and every privation. 
In sad plight, weighed down with intensest suf- 
ferings, twelve thousand of these miserable peo- 
ple arrived upon the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi, pursued by the exasperated Missourians. 
The people of Illinois, on the opposite shore, 
commiserated their fate, and opened to them the 
arms of succor. This cruel persecution of thou- 
sands of innocent people, is a lasting stain upon 
the character not only of Missouri, but the 
boasted enlightened age in which we live. In- 
stead of damping the ardor of the Saints, it in- 
creased it a hundred fold; and in this case as in 
all others, “the blood of the martyrs” became 
“the seed of the church.” 

Upon a rich delta formed by the Desmoines 
and Mississippi Rivers, in Hancock County, 
Illinois, the homeless and starving fugitives 


SMITH PREAGHING TO THE 


pitched their tents, and the spot was solemnly 
consecrated as an “everlasting residence” for 
the Saints. A town soon arose, and was named 
Nauvoo—the City of Beauty; and upon the 
brow of a lofty bluff a temple site was chosen, 
and consecrated. A plan of the Temple was 
revealed to Smith, and a Gentile architect was 
employed to construct it. With pomp and solemn 
ceremonials its corner-stone was laid on the 6th 
of April, 1841. It was built of beautiful white 
limestone, and in style, size, and decorations was 
intended to exceed in magnificence every other 
fane upon earth. The saints every where re- 
sponded nobly to the call for contributions, and 
when the Mormons left Nauvoo for the land of 
the Honey Bee, they had expended almost a 
million of dollars upon this temple. 

A day of peace now dawned upon the Mormon 
Church, and its head was assiduous in pro- 
moting its strength and extension. Made wiser 
by past conflicts, he prepared for future contin- 
gencies, and a large portion of his brethren were 
organized into a military corps, called ‘“ The 
Nauvoo Legion,” of which he assumed com- 
mand and the rank of Lieutenant-general. He 





was fond of military display, and this fine corps 
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was often paraded. On such occasions the | ifested by polygamy openly practiced and de- 


Prophet usually appeared at their head, accom- 
panied by a half-dozen ladies on horseback, who 
were dressed in black velvet, and wore waving 
plumes of white feathers. Yet he did not for- 
get the spiritual interests of the Church, and he 
often crossed the Mississippi, and preached the 
new gospel to groups of Indians on the borders 
of the prairies of Iowa. 

External peace seemed productive of internal 
troubles. Sidney Rigdon and others began to 
receive monstrous revelations, and among other 
things was authority for one man to have sev- 
eral “ spiritual wives ;” a doctrine which has now 
become settled as correct, and which is mani- 
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fended. Rumors of these immoral doctrines and 
| corresponding practices went abroad, and the 
| people of Illinois felt scandalized. Smith en- 
| deavored to allay the storm of indignation which 
| he saw rising, by flat contradictions, excommu- 
nications of indiscreet revelators, and denuncia- 
tions of some of the most active agitators in 
Nauvoo. The denounced and excommunicated 
retaliated. Smith was charged with all the 
crimes he had accused others of ; and a news- 
paper was established in Nauvoo to expose his 
alleged vicious conduct. By his order the ob- 
noxious press was destroyed, the printing ma- 
terials were scattered to the winds and the 
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editors were obliged to flee for their lives. At 
Carthage they procured warrants for the arrest 
of the Prophet, his brother Hyrum, and sixteen 
others, accused of being accessories in the de- 
struction of the printing-office. The constables 
sent to arrest them were expelled from the city. 
The people of the county resolved to vindicate 
their laws, and the militia were ordered out. 
The Mormons fortified their city, and the Nau- 
voo Legion slept upon their arms. The torch 
of civil war was lighted, and the Governor of 
the State took the field in person. To avoid 
bloodshed he parleyed with the Mormon leaders, 
and persuaded the Smiths to surrender them- 
selves to the civil authority, with the assurance 
that they should receive protection and justice. 
The Prophet and his brother Hyrum were ar- 
rested and sent to Carthage jail. A new issue 
was now raised—the Smiths were charged with 
high treason. The fiercest animosity existed 
between the people of Hancock County and the 
Mormons. Rumor magnified every fact and 
event, and the idea prevailed that at the con- 
nivance of the Governor, the Mormon leaders 
would be allowed to escape. This idea grew 
into vigorous action. The people vowed that, 
“Tf law could not reach them, powder and shot 
should ;" and on the evening of the 27th of 
June, 1844, a mob, with blackened faces, fell 
upon and dispersed the guard at Carthage jail, 
and rushed into the prison where the two Smiths 
were confined. 


cell, and the Prophet was mortally wounded 
while attempting to leap from a window. -He 


a 


| ed influence over his people. 
| felt and acknowledged by the College of Twelve 


Hyrum was shot dead in the | 


was placed against a wall by one of the gang, 
and dispatched by bullets from four muskets 
The murderers were never identified. Thus 
died, by the hands of violence, the great head 
and founder of the ‘“‘ Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints,” at the early age of thirty- 
nine years. His death is accounted a martyr. 
dom by his followers, and his name and deeds 
are held in great reverence among them. 

The death of the Prophet aroused the ven- 
geance of the Mormons, and they burned with 
a desire to go forth and spread desolation among 
the Gentiles: Happily for all, moderate coun- 
cils prevailed, and their thoughts were turned 
to the choice of a new head. Rigdon, next in 
office to Smith, claimed the honor; but the Col- 
lege of the Twelve Apostles conferred it upon 
the president of their council, Brigham Young 
There were other aspirants, and these, with Riy- 
don, stirred up disaffection. They were all ex- 
communicated, and since that time the influence 
of Rigdon has steadily waned. 

Brigham Young, who is yet at the head of this 


| remarkable “ theo-democratic” community, seems 


well-fitted for his station. Modest and retiring in 
his private deportment, he is energetic and fer- 
vid in his public ministrations, and has unbound 
His genius was 


before the death of Smith, and he received their 
unanimous suffrage. With great zeal he applied 
himself to the discharge of his responsible du 
ties. He established order and quiet at Nauvoo 
Around the City of Beauty the wilderness was 
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every where bursting into bloom under the hand | 


of culture, when the mutterings of another storm 
of persecution were heard. The horizon began 
to darken, when Rigdon and other recusants, 
intent on revenge, sent forth horrid tales of de- 
bauchery and crime at Nauvoo, to be caught up 


and repeated by the myriad-tongued press in| 


every part of the land. The Mormons were 
considered too vile for toleration in a Christian 
country, and again mobocracy sent forth its be- 
hests to lawless men. 
tlements were attacked by armed mobs, and all 
Illindis became the theatre of civil commotion. 
From distant States public indignation cheered 
on the assailants, and it was soon perceived that 
another Mormon exodus was inevitable. 
moistened eyes and swelling hearts, the Saints 
prepared to leave the City of Beauty and the 
Temple they so much prized. A special revela- 
tion commanded a departure for the far-off wilder- 
ness toward the setting sun, and in February, 
1846, sixteen hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, crossed the Mississippi on the ice, and, 


traveling with ox-teams and on foot, penetrated | 


the wilderness to the Indian country, near Coun- 
cil Bluffs, on the Missouri. Property was dis- 


posed of at Nauvoo, and during that spring com- 
pany after company, with their cattle, hastened 
to join their brethren on the distant prairies. 
Many lingered; for a revelation commanded 
the completion and dedication of their Temple. 
This tarrying excited distrust of Mormon faith, 


and the mob again armed to drive the Saints 
away. The Legion defended the city. Many 
conflicts ensued, but the assailants were kept at 
bay until the Temple was finished. Then came 
the dedication. It was a scene of great interest 
—a tableau such as our continent had never ex- 
hibited. The Temple itself was a magnificent 
work of art—a wonderful monument of the unity 
and energy of a strange people. Young men and 
maidens came with festoons of flowers, to deco- 


With | 





rate the twelve elaborately-carved oxen, upon 
which rested the baptismal laver. The walls 
were enriched by symbolic ornaments, and in the 
splendor of lamps and torches, the sun, moon, and 
stars carved and gilded upon the walls, glittered 
like their great originals. Prayers were uttered, 
chants were sung, and the voice cf the great 


| Seer, in the midst of bishops in their sacerdotal 
| robes, solemnly pronounced the Temple dedicat- 
jed to Almighty God. Even while these im- 
The smaller Mormon set- | 


pressive services were in progress, the sounds 
of preparation for departure were heard through- 
out the city; and an hour after the walls were 
stripped of the precious emblems, the lights ex- 
tinguished, the portals closed, and the inscrip- 
tion, 
THE HOUSE OF THE LORD: 
BUILT BY THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER- 
DAY SAINTS: 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD: 

was placed over it, the great body of the perse- 
cuted were crowding to the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, with their faces toward the occident. On 
the very day when the costly Temple was ded- 
icated, it was abandoned to the “ Gentiles.” 
Thirty months afterward, it was destroyed by 
fire, at midnight ; and in May, 1850, the City of 
Beauty, then inhabited by a colony of Icarians, 
from Paris, was desolated by a tornado, and the 
partially-restored Temple was cast to the earth, 
a heap of ruins. In September, 1846, the last 
lingering Mormons at Nauvoo were driven out, 
at the point of the bayonet, by 1600 troops ; and 
these homeless exiles—sick men, feeble women, 
and delicate girls—were compelled to traverse 
the wildernesses of Missouri during the storms 
and frosts of autumn and winter. 

Under the guidance of President Young, the 
Mormon host reached the banks of the Missouri, 
beyond the limits of the States, at the opening 
of summer. There they were met by an officer 
of the United States army, with a requisition to 
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furnish a body of men to serve in the war with | Seer was to them the voice of God, and implicit 


Mexico. Although smarting under the lash of 
persecution and a deep sense of wrong, they 
cheerfully obeyed ; and within three days, a corps 
of five hundred men, the very sinews of the Mor- 
mon host, were organized, and departed for Cal- 
ifornia, to fight in defense of a flag under which 
they had vainly sought protection. It was an ex- 
hibition of loyalty which greatly blunted the kee. 
edge of detraction. 

There, upon the broad prairies, they turned up 
the virgin soil and planted. Leaving a few to 
cultivate and gather for wanderers who might 
come after them, the host moved on. Never 
since the exodus of Israel from Egypt has a 
pageant so full of interest, so consecrated by 
loftiest heroism, been witnessed. Order marked 
every step of their progress. The voice of the 


obedience was the result of his commands. Dis- 
cipline every where prevailed. Every ten wag- 
ons were under the command of a captain, whio 
obeyed a captain of fifty ; and the latter, in turn, 
obeyed a centurion, or captain of a hundred, or 
else a member of the High Council of the Church 
They formed Tabernacle Camps, or temporary 
* Stakes,” at eligible points, where they stopped 
to sow and reap, to spin and weave, and perform 
necessary mechanical work. Great cheerfulness 
prevailed among them; and singing and danc- 
ing, sports and pastimes agreeably alternated 
with the duties of labor and devotion. They 
made short marches, and encamped in military 
order every night. No obstacles impeded their 
progress. They forded swift-running streams, 





and bridged the deeper floods. Disease could 


MORMONS BUILDING A BRIDGE. 


not chill their zeal, nor bridle their hopes. Many 
were swept away by miasmatic fevers, and were 
buried by the way during the summer and au- 
tumn; and when winter fell upon them, in the 
midst of those vast plains, inhabited by the Pot- 
tawatiemies and their neighbors, their sufferings 
were great, notwithstanding they enlisted the 
liveliest sympathies of the aborigines. They 
made caves in the sand-hills to shelter them- 
selves from the fierce winds which came howl- 
ing from the snowy mountains of Nebraska ; 
and when spring came, they marked out the 
site of a city on the banks of the Missouri, in 
the midst of the Great Prairie inhabited by the 
Omahaws. More than seven hundred houses 
were built ; a Tabernacle was raised ; mills and 
workshops were constructed, and a newspaper 


|(The Frontier Guardian) was published.* The 
rich alluvium around was turned up by the plow, 
seed was sown, and during the summer and 
early autumn abundant harvests were gathered 
| Missionaries were sent to Oregon, California, 
|} and even to the Sandwich Islands and Australia 
| Others, like Caleb and Joshua, were sent to 
‘spy out” the wilderness before them, and find 
another fitting place for an “ everlasting habita- 
tion.” The valley of the Great Salt Lake, in- 
closed within lofty and rugged mountains, fer- 
tile, isolated, and healthful, was chosen ; and 


* This city was named Kane, in honor of a gentleman 
of that name (a brother of Dr. E. K. Kane, the Polar ex- 
plorer), who was then their guest. and who has sinco 
|} given a graphic account of this remarkable exodus, in a 
| lecture before the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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thitherward, early in the season, a pioneer com- 
pany of 143 picked men and seventy wagons, 
drawn by horses, accompanied by their wives 
and children, and the members of the High 
Council, proceeded with seeds and implements 
of agriculture. Their route was up the left bank 
of the North Fork of the Platte River to Fort 
Laramie, where they crossed the stream; and 
following its course at the base of the rugged 
Black Hills, penetrated the South Pass. They 
were now fairly among the Rocky Mountains. 
Along the Sweet Water, through deep rocky 
canons, across the Green River and the rushing 
Bear and Weber, and over the lofty summits of 


the Utah range, they toiled until the evening of | 


the 20th of July, 1847, when they beheld, from 
the top of the Wasatch Mountains, the placid 
Salt Lake glittering in the beams of the setting 
sun. To those weary wanderers this mountain- 
top was a Pisgah—it was a scene of wondrous 


HOT SPRINGS THREE MILES FROM GREAT SALT 
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interest. Westward, lofty peaks, bathed in pur- 
ple air, pierced the sky; as far as the eye could 
reach, north and south, stretched the fertile Val- 
ley of Promise, and here and there the vapors of 
hot springs, gushing from rocky coverts, curled 
above the hills like smoke from the hearth-fires 
of home. 

The pilgrims entered the valley on the 21st 
of July, and on the 24th the President and High 
council arrived. Within a week potatoes were 
planted, the site of a city chosen upon a gentle 
slope on the bank of a stream which they named 
Jordan, connecting the more southern Utah Lake 
with the Great Salt Lake, a fort was commenced, 
quite extensive seeding began, and with solemn 
ceremonies the land was consecrated to the Lord. 
When the seed put forth in autumn, an immense 
army of huge black bugs came and destroyed 
the tender blades, and a dearth menaced the 


| pioneers. Soon great flocks of beautiful white | 
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birds, strangers in the valley, came like kind | grain. Fields were seeded ; the mild autumn air 
angels every morning, devoured the “black | and warm sun matured late planted crops, and 
Philistines,” and at evening soared away to their they were blessed with plenty. The following 
mysterious retreats beyond the mountains. They | year (1848) the inhabitants of Kane pressed for- 
saved a portion of the crop, but famine came. | ward to the valley, and Saints flocked thither 
The Mormons boiled the hides of slaughtered | from various points. The New Jerusalem was 
animals for food, and dug roots for sustenance | laid out within an area of four square miles, 
by the side of the savage Utes among the hills. | with broad streets and spacious side-walks. The 
Deliverance came. A large party came forward | work of building a city went on rapidly. A 
from the Missouri region with abundance of | spacious house was built for the President and 
Po CRE: z = = " ——— ie see 





PRESIDENT’S HOUSE AND MINT, SALT LAKE CITY. 


Council, and in less than two years after the | visions were consonant with the Federal Con- 
advent of the pioneers in the valley, a conven- | stitution, governmental machinery for “ Genti!e” 
tion was called at Great Salt Lake City (March | residents and travelers, was put in operation, 


5, 1849) to organize a civil government. Aj} the Mormons themselves being governed en- 


“ free and independent government, by the name | tirely by the Head of the Church. A territorial 
of the State of Deserét’” was ordained, and a\ government was established in 1850, and in Oc- 
constitution was adopted designed to remain in| tober of that year the President of the United 
force only until the Congress of the United | States appointed Brigham Young governor 

States should erect the settlement intoa Territory.| The Mormons are now making strenuous ef. 
Under this temporary instrument, whose pro- | forts to increase the population of their territory 
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to the constitutional number (60,000), which 
will entitle them to a sovereign State-govern- | 
ment. To this end they have sent emissaries | 
abroad to invite the Saints to the new Zion, and 
a sum exceeding a quarter of a million of dollars 
has been provided, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of poor pilgrims thither. The 
pens of Orson Pratt (who has recently establish- | 
ed a monthly publication called The Seer, at | 
Washington City) their great expounder, and 
others, are busy in the promulgation of their 
peculiar views, and in encomiums upon the beau- 
ty of the country, the peacefulness and purity of 
society, and the general happiness of the people 
of Deserét. 

In Great Britain their converts are very nu- 
merous, amounting at the present time to not 
less than 30,000. In the three kingdoms of En- 
gland, Wales, and Scotland, they had, in 1851, 

2 high priests, 1761 elders, 1590 priests, 1226 
teachers, and 682 deacons. Since 1838 more 


| not far from 200,000 souls ! 





than 50,000 converts have been baptized in 


Great Britain, of whom about 17,000 have join- 
ed their brethren in America. A large portion 
;of them land at New-Orleans, and others go 
around Cape Horn to California, and thence to 
Deserét, where, according to Elder Pratt, there 
are now about 30,000 Saints. They have mis- 
sionaries in every quarter of the globe—even 
the Celestials of China have heard their preach- 
ing, and the sect numbers at the present time, 
Should permanent 
prosperity attend the commonwealth of Deseret, 
the great bulk of these converts will doubtless 
be gathered there. What will be the result of 
the consolidation of such a people, one in inter- 
est and faith, in the heart of our continent, 
whose acknowledged head is supreme in all 
things, spiritual, temporal, social, and political, 
is a question worthy of the profound attention 
of statesmen and political economists. 

The country inhabited by the Mormons is one 
of the most remarkable on the face of the globe. 
It consists of a series of extensive valleys and 
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THE GREAT SALT LAKE REGION. 


rocky margins, spread out in an immense basin, | 


whole region. The country along the Jordan 


surrounded by rugged mountains, out of which | from Utah Lake to the Great Salt “Lake is very 
no waters flow. It is midway between the States | beautiful, and the numerous streams which gush 
on the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, per-| from the hill sides, are cold, fresh, and spark- 


fectly isolated from habitable regions, and em- 
bracing a domain “ 
longitude in the Utah latitudes.” 
are the sterile spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 
stretching down to the vast plains traversed by 
the Platte River; on the west, extending nearly 
a thousand miles toward the Pacific, are arid 
salt deserts, broken by barren mountains ; and 
north and south are immense mountain districts 
unsusceptible to habitation by man. 

According to Kane, Stansbury, Gunnison and 
others who have visited that region, the Great 
Basin is more than four thousand feet above the 
ocean, between the Nevada and Wasatch ranges. 
The Great Salt Lake is on the eastern side of 
an interior basin five hundred miles in diameter ; 


} ling.* 
covering sixteen degrees of | and by early irrigation they are made to yield 
On the east | 





and its sou*neastern shore, where the Mormons 
have sett’ .d is the most fertile portion of the 


The valleys afford perennial pasturage, 


abundant crops. Sixty to seventy bushels of 
wheat to the acre is an average yield, and pota- 
toes and Indian corn grow luxuriantly. It is 
estimated that the Great Valley is capable of 
giving sustenance, from each square mile, to 
four thousand persons, and that the Territory of 
Deserét will maintain, with ease, a million of 
inhabitants. Wild game abounds in the mount- 
ains, and the streams are filled with excellent 
fish ; the climate is delightful at all seasons of 
the year, and “ breathing is a real luxury.” 


* Lieutenant Gunnison says of the Great Salt Lake: 
“ The water is perfectly saturated with salt, and so dense 
that persons float, cork-like, on its waves, or stand sus- 
pended with ease, with the shoulders exposed above the 





| surface”—The Mormons, etc., p. 18. 
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Southward, over the rim of the basin, is a fine 
cotton-growing region into which the Mormons 
are penetrating. The vast hills and mountain- 
slopes present the finest pasturage in the world 
for sheep, alpacas and goats. The water power 
of the whole mountain region is immense. Iron 
mines every where abound; and in the Green 
River Basin are inexhaustible beds of coal. In 


these great natural resources and defenses, pos- | 


MORMON 


tism, but teach that it is not only efficacious in the 
salvation of the recipient but that a person may 
be. baptized for the unregenerated dead—that a 
man may become a saviour for a friend already in 
the spirit-world. They profess to adhere to the 
primitive forms of church government and have 
the several orders of officers. The efficacy of 
Confirmation, or laying on of hands for the im- 
partation of the Holy Ghost, is taught, but this, 
like other rites, is variously interpreted ly differ- 
ent teachers. In all their ministrations the 
Mormon teachers are liberal |Jatitudinarians. 
Like the Epicureans they teach the enjoyment 
of all the pleasures of this life. Their church 
worship is opened and closed by the performance 
of lively airs by a band of music; the revered 
elders join in the dances, feastings, and sports of 
the people, and the whole College of Apostles 
are what pleasure-loving folk would call “jolly 
fellows.” The bosom of the church of Latter 

* The reader, if desirous of becoming acquainted with 
the details of Mormon theology, faith and practice, will 
find them in the following books: The Book of Mormon— 
The Gospel Reflector—The Times and Seasons—Doc- 
trines and Covenants—Voice of Warning, and The Mil- 
lennial Star. These are canonical, and the writings of 
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sessed by a’ people of such indomitable energy 
and perseverance as the Mormons, we see the 
vital elements of a powerful mountain nation, in 
the heart of our continent, and in the direct 
pathway from the Atlantic to the Pacific States, 
that may yet play a most important part, for 
good or evil, in the destinies of our country and 
of the world. : 
The Mormons hold to the Sacrament of Bap- 


BAPTISM. 


Day Saints offers the joys of a Mussulman's 
Paradise to its children.* 

Polygamy has doubtless been practiced by the 
chief men of the Church, ever since the revela- 
tion on that subject to Sidney Rigdon, at Nauvoo 
It was given the soft appellation of “ Spiritual 
wife doctrine,” and they sought to give the im- 
pression that its practice betook of the purity 
of Platonic love. But the world would not be- 
lieve it, although the inspired Prophet himself 
declared it. They still asserted the purity of the 
relation, even after they had founded their isolated 
city in the wilderness ; but intelligent Gentiles 
when visiting them, discovered the materiality 
of the doctrine. ‘‘ I was not aware before” says 
a recent writer, “ that polygamy was sanctioned 
by their creed, beyond a species of ethereal 
Platonism which accorded to its especial Saints 
chosen partners, called spiritual wives; but I 
now found that these, contrary to one’s ordinary 
tles of the Presidency in Deserét are acknowledged as 
authoritative commentaries. The most reliable ‘ Gen- 
tile” accounts of the Mormons may be found in Kane's 
Discourse already alluded to; Bennet’s History of the 
Saints; the Narrative of Catharine Lewis ; The Mor- 
mons, London, 1851 ; Stansbury’s Expedition to the Great 


Joseph Smith and the two Pratts, and the General Epis- | Salt Lake, and Gunnison’s Mormons or Latter Day Saints 
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CEREMONY OF 
notions of Spiritualism, gave birth to cherubs, 
and unfledged angels.” No longer able to con- 


ceal the monstrous fact from the world, they 
now openly avow and defend the practice of 


polygamy. They even give it the sanction of a 
religious duty as a means of greater happiness 
in the future world. They teach that no woman 
can attain to celestial glory without a husband to 
introduce her into paradise; nor can a man arrive 
at full perfection without at least one wife; and 
the greater the number he is able to take with him 
the higher will be his seat in the celestial city! In 
arecent number of The Seer, Pratt, the great 
expounder of their doctrines, boldly advocates 
this practice, at the same time explaining the vari- 
ous guards which they profess are thrown around 
the “ peculiar institution” to prevent immoral 
results. Polygamy is now openly practiced in 
the Great Salt Lake City, and the dignitaries of 
the church have each as many wives as they are 
able to support. Itis said that President Young, 
the Sovereign Pontiff, has at least thirty wives in 
his household! Yet we must not unfairly with- 
hold the acknowledgment that, as a people, they 
practice many social virtues. They are tem- 
perate, industrious, frugal, and honest. They 
are kind and hospitable to strangers; and many 
a half-starved and weary emigrant on his way 
to California, has had reason to bless the Mor- 
mons for their charity. The surface of society 
there exhibits the aspect of the highest degree 
of public and private virtue and sound morality 
But the poison is at work secretly; and not 
many years will elapse before its effects will be 
seen on the surface of the body politic. 

To the mind of the Christian, the religious 
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character of the Mormons offers a dark picture 
To the American patriot, the philanthropist, and 
| the Christian philosopher, the political and social 
aspect of the sect awakens fearful apprehensions 
concerning the future. The Mormons are, os- 
tensibly, loyal to the Federal Constitution, and 
profess great purity in their social relations 
Will their loyalty survive the day of sufficient 
power to avenge the wrongs they have suffered, 
provoked or not, at the hands of American citi- 
zens’ Is their allegiance to the Head of their 
Church as Supreme Pontiff—* prophet, priest, 
and king,” spiritual and temporal—insignificant 
and without meaning! Will polygamy, now 
openly avowed and practiced, be productive of 
no social evils, which may menace the stability 
of public virtue and the best interests of society ! 
These are questions of vast importance, and 
command our most serious attention. The fire 
of persecution is quenched, we hope, forever. 
The puissance of public opinion, formed on the 
basis of public virtue and supported by public 
law, must enter the lists as champion of social 
purity and uncorrupt republicanism. ‘The sooner 
the trumpet of the herald is heard, the better 
The sect is rapidly increasing in numbers, power, 
and influence. They really assume political, so- 
cial, and religious independence of all the world. 
They will not tolerate public officers among 
them, who are not of their faith. They enact 
laws, regulate commerce, coin money, and do 
all other things which an independent state 
claims a right to do. Asserting their saintship 
par excellence, and consequently the whole earth 
as thei: patrimony, they look for universal do- 
minion, temporal and spiritual. “The Great Salt 
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Lake City—the New Jerusalem—is to be the 
central capital where the glory of the earth is to 
be displayed. The walls of a magnificent tem- 
ple are rapidly rising, and soon the most gor- 


MORMON GOLD COIN. 


geous flag that ever floated upon the breeze is 
to be unfurled upon “ Ensign Mount,” a lofty 
pinnacle overlooking the city, as a symbol of 
universal dominion. It is to be constructed of 
the banners of all nations and peoples, and to be 
a signal of the speedy verification of the decree 
of the Lord, as saith Isaiah: ‘* All ye inhab- 
tants of the world and dwellers upon earth, see 
ye, when he lifteth up an ensign upon the 
mountains. And he will lift up an ensign to the 
nations from far, and will hiss unto them from 
the end of the earth. And it shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the tops of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it.” 

We are not prophets of evil, but deem it wise 
to keep the’sentinels upon our towers awake by 
frequently inquiring, “‘ Watchman, what of the 
night?” 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE PEACE OF TILSIT. 
PON the banks of the Niemen, which sepa- 
rates the rest of Europe from the boundless 
wastes of the Russian empire, Napoleon arrest- 
ed the march of his triumphant columns. But 
twenty months had now elapsed since he left the 
camp of Boulogne. In that time he had traversed 
the Continent, and conquered all the armies of 
combined Europe. The storms of winter had 
passed away. The beauty of summer was bloom- 
ing around him. His soldiers, flushed with vic- 
tory, and adoring their chieftain, were ready to 
follow wherever he should lead. But his enemies 
were incapable of any further resistance. Alex- 
ander and Frederic William, in the extreme of 
dejection, were upon the northern bank of the 
river, with about 70,000 men, the broken bands of 
their armies. These troops, having lost most of 
their artillery and munitions of war, were utterly 
dispirited. On the other bank the eagles of Na- 
poleon fluttered proudly over 170,000 victors. 
Upon the left bank of the Niemen there is the 
little town of Tilsit. It contains about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. Napoleon had just arrived in 
this place when a letter was placed in his hands 
from Alexander, proposing an armistice. Napo- 
leon had now been absent from the capital of 
his empire nearly a year, enduring inconceivable 
toils and hardships. With the utmost cordiality 








he accepted the proffered advances. Marshal 
Kalkreuth appeared, in behalf of the Prussians, 
to implore the clemency of the conqueror. Na- 
poleon received him with great courtesy, and 
said, ‘‘ You alone, of the Prussian officers, have 
treated the French prisoners humanely. On this 
account, and as a mark of my esteem and grati- 
tude, I consent to a suspension of arms, without 
requiring the delivery of the remaining Prussian 
fortresses.” 

The Niemen alone now separated the belliger- 
ent armies. But Napoleon, with characteristic 
caution, concentrated his forces, reared an jin- 
trenched camp, collected immense stores, and 
posted the divisions of his army just as if the war 
had not been interrupted. The two vanquished 
sovereigns were row in great haste to open ne- 
gotiations. The first interview was appointed 
for the 25th of June. } 

It is not often that the mathematical and the 
poetic elements combine in the same mind. They 
did so, in the most extraordinary degree, in the 
mind of Napoleon. No one ever had a more rich 
appreciation than he of beauty and of sublimity 
He felt the impress of moral grandeur, and he 
well knew how to place that impress upon other 
hearts. The two most powerful sovereigns in 
the world were to meet, in friendly converse, to 
decide whether war should still desolate Europe 
For a year their mighty armies had been engaged 
in one of the most sanguinary conflicts earth has 
ever witnessed. These hosts, consisting in the 
aggregate of more than two hundred thousand 


| men, were now facing each other, separated but 
| by a narrow stream. The eyes of all Europe 
| were riveted upon the astonishing scene. Napo- 
| leon fully realized the grandeur of the occasion 


With his accustomed tact, he seized upon it, to 
produce an impression never to be forgotten. 

He ordered a large and magnificent raft to be 
moored in the middle of the Niemen, equi-distant 
from both banks of the river. The raft was car- 
peted, and ornamented with the richest decora- 
tions. Upon one part a gorgeous pavilion was 
erected. No expense was spared to invest the 
construction with the most imposing magnifi- 
cence. The two armies were drawn up upon each 
shore. Thousands of people from the neighbor- 
ing country had thronged to the spot, to witness 
the extraordinary spectacle. God seemed to smile 
upon this scene of reconciliation. The sun rose 
brilliantly into the cloudless sky, and the balmy 
atmosphere of one of the most lovely of June 
mornings invigorated all hearts. 

At one o'clock precisely the thunders of artil- 
lery rose sublimely from either shore, as each 
Emperor, accompanied by a few of his principal 
officers, stepped into a boat on his own side of 
the river. The numerous and gorgeously ap- 
pareled suite of the respective monarchs followed 
in a boat immediately after their sovereigns. The 
main raft was intended solely for Napoleon and 
Alexander. Two smaller rafts, also of most 
beautiful construction, were anchored at a short 
distance, for the imperial retinue. Napoleon 
reached the raft first, and immediately crossed it 
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to receive Alexander. 


The two Emperors cor- | 
dially embraced each other. Every man, in both 
armies, was gazing upon them. Instantly a shout 
arose, from two hundred thousand voices, which | 
filled the air like a peal of sublimest thunder. 


Even the roar of nearly a thousand pieces of ar- 
tillery was drowned in that exultant acclaim. 

The two Emperors entered the pavilion to- 
gether. The first words which Alexander uttered 
were : 

“T hate the English as much as you do. I 
am ready to second you in all your enterprises 
against them.” 

“In that case,” Napoleon replied, “ every 
thing will be easily arranged, and peace is already 
made.” 

The interview lasted two hours. Napoleon, 
with his brilliant genius, possessed powers of 
fascination which few could resist. Alexander 
was perfectly entranced. ‘‘ Never,” said he af- 
terward, ‘did I love any one as I loved that man.” 
“You and I,” said Napoleon, “ shall understand 
each other better, if we treat directly, than by 
employing our ministers. We shall advance 
business more in an hour than our negotiators 
in several days. Between you and me there 
must be no third person.” Alexander was but 
thirty years of age. He was extremely ambi- 
tious. To be thus addressed by one whose re- 
nown filled the whole world, was in the highest 
degree gratifying to the vanquished monarch. 
Napoleon proposed that they should both estab- 


AT TILSIT. 


lish themselves in the little town of Tilsit, which 
should be neutralized to receive Alexander. 
There they could, at any hour, in person, en- 
gage in business. The proposal was eagerly 
accepted. It was agreed that the very next day 
Alexander, with his guard, should occupy one 
half of Tilsit, and Napoleon the other. Napoleon 
immediately ordered the most sumptuous arrange- 
ments to be made for the accommodation of the 
Russian Emperor. Furniture of the richest con- 
struction was sent to his apartments, and he was 
provided with every luxury. 

On the morning of the next day the Emperors 
met again upon the raft. The unfortunate King 
of Prussia accompanied Alexander. Frederic 
William was a dull, uninteresting, awkward 
man, with no graces of person or of mind. He 
had unjustly provoked the war. His kingdom 
was in the hands of the conqueror. He could 
receive nothing but what Napoleon in compas- 
sion might condescend to restore. Alexander 
could treat on terms of equality. His kingdom 
was not yet invaded. All its resources were still 
under his control. The interview was short, 
lasting but half an hour. It was extremely em- 
barrassing upon the part of the King of Prussia. 
He tried to frame some apologies for drawing the 
sword against France. Napoleon was too gen- 
erous to wound his humbled foe by reproaches. 
He merely said that it was a great calamity that 
the court of Berlin should have allowed itself, by 
| the intrigues of England, to embroil the Con- 
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tinent in war. It was decided that the King of 
Prussia should also come to Tilsit, to reside with 
his ally Alexander. Both parties then returned 
to their respective sides of the river. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
day Alexander again crossed the Niemen, to take 
up his residence in Tilsit. Napoleon went to the 
water’s edge to receive him. They met like 


f-iends of long standing. Napoleon was espe- | 


cially courteous and cordial. Alexander was 


greeted with all the honor which the French army | 


could confer. He was conducted to his quarters 
amidst the discharges of artillery and the acclama- 
tions of a countless host. 
Napoleon. 
delicate attentions were lavished upon him. It 
was immediately settled that the Russian Em- 
peror should take all his meals with Napoleon. 
Alexander was a gentleman of highly polished 
address, exhibiting all that grace of manner and 
elegance of address, which give such a peculiar 
charm to the salons of Paris. He was entirely 
dazzled by the grandeur and the fascinations of 
Napoleon, and was willingly led captive by one 
who could conquer hearts even more easily than 
he could vanquish armies. 

The two Emperors took long rides every day, 
side by side, upon the banks of the Niemen, con- 
versing with the utmost frankness. Their in- 
timacy became so extraordinary, that not only 
did they dine daily together, but nearly every 
hour they were with each other, arranging the 
complicated conditions of the treaty into which 
they were about to enter. The officers and sol- 
diers of the two armies, witnessing the perfect 
cordiality between the Emperors, vied also with 
each other in testimonials of esteem and friend- 
ship. Fétes and entertainments succeeded in 
rapid order; and the two encampments were 
united in the kindliest ties of brotherhood. The 
Emperors, as they rode in company along the 
ranks of both armies, were received with the 
liveliest acclamations. Shouts of “ Vive Alex- 
ander!” “ Vive Napoleon !” were harmoniously 
blended. ‘* My soldiers,” said Napoleon to the 
Czar, ‘“‘are as brave. as it is possible to be. But 
they are too much addicted to reasoning on their 
position. Ifthey had the impassibie firmness and 
docility of the Russians, the world would be too 
small for their exploits.” 

One morning Napoleon and Alexander were 
walking out together, when they passed a French 
sentinel, who respectfully presented arms. The 
grenadier had a hideous scar upon his face, caus- 
ed by a long and deep sabre gash, extending from 
his forehead to his chin. Napoleon looked at the 


man kindly for a moment, and then said to Alex- | 


ander : 

“Sire, my brother, what think you of soldiers 
who can survive such wounds as that!” 

Alexander fixed his eye upon the wound, and 
replied: “‘ And you, Sire, my brother, what think 
you of soldiers who can give such wounds?” 

‘The grenadier murmured, in a grave voice, 

without changing a feature of his cast-iron face : 
“ They are all dead—they are.” 
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Alexander dined with | 
The highest honors and the most 








Tor a moment Alexander was embarrassed - 
and then turning to Napoleon, very courteously 
replied, “ Here, my brother, as elsewhere, the 
victory remains with you.” 

“Here, as elsewhere,” Napoleon most aptly 
rejoined, “it is to my soldiers that I am indebted 
for victory.” 

The Emperors often spent hours together wit}, 
the map of the world spread out before them 
Alexander became perfectly entranced with tl 
new and brilliant thoughts which Napoleon sug- 


| gested to his mind. It was Napoleon's great ob- 


ject to withdraw Alexander from the alliance wit), 
England, and to secure his cordial co-operation 
with France. 

‘“* What,” said he, one day, “ are the objects at 
which England aims! She wishes to rule the 
seas, which are the property of all nations ; to 
oppress neutral flags, to monopolize commerce, 
to compel other nations to pay for colonial pro- 
duce whatever price she demands, to plant her 
foot upon the Continent, wherever she can—in 
Portugal, in Denmark, in Sweden ; to take pos- 
session of the dominant points of the globe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Gibraltar, Malta, and the en- 
trance to the Baltic, that she may impose her 
laws upon the whole trading world. She is now 
endeavoring to conquer Egypt. And recently, 
if she had obtained possession of the Dardanelles, 
what would she have done with them? 

“T am accused of being fond of war. It is not 
so. J am ready instantly to prove it. Be you 
my mediator with the cabinet of London. That 
character befits your position as the former ally 
of England, and the future ally of France. I am 
willing to give up Malta. Great Britain may keep 
that island, in compensation for what I have ac- 
quired since the rupture of the peace of Amiens. 
But let her, in her turn, give up the colonies 
which she has wrested from my allies, Spain and 
Holland. I will then restore Hanover to her 
Are not these conditions just—perfectly equita- 
ble? Can I accept others? Can I desert my 
allies? And when I am willing to sacrifice my 
conquests on the Continent, to recover for my 
allies their lost possessions, is it possible to dis- 
pute my probity and my moderation ! 

“If England refuses these terms, she ought to 
be forced tosubmit. It is not right that she should 
keep the world continually harassed by war. We 
have the means of compelling her to peace. If 
England refuses these just terms, proclaim your- 
self the ally of France. Declare that you will 
join your forces with hers to secure a maritime 
peace. Let England know that besides war with 
France, she will have war with the whole Con- 
tinent, with Russia, with Prussia, with Den- 
mark, with Sweden, and with Portugal, all which 
powers must obey when we signify our will to 
them. . Austria. must speak out in the same 
spirit, when she finds that she must have war 
with England or with us. England, then expos- 
ed to an universal war—if she will not conclude 
an equitable peace—England will lay down her 
arms. 

“ You are to act as a mediator with England 
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for me. I will act the same part with the Porte 


for you. Ifthe Porte refuses to treat on equit- 
able terms, I will unite with you against the 
Turks. Then we will make a suitable partition 
of the Ottoman empire.” 

Alexander was thrown by these magnificent 
conceptions into almost a delirium of enthusi- 
asm. He yielded himself, without resistance, to 
the fascinations of the master-mind, which had 
now obtained an entire ascendency over him. He 
was never weary of expressing his unbounded ad- 
miration of Napoleon. To those who approached 
him he incessantly exclaimed, ‘‘ What a great 
man! what a genius! What extensive views! 
What a captain! what a statesman! Had I 
known him sooner, from how many errors he 
might have saved me! What great things we 
might have accomplished together !” 

The unfortunate King of Prussia was truly an 
object of commiseration. With neither an em- 
pire nor an army, he was but a suppliant for such | 
alms as the generosity of Napoleon might confer 
upon him. He was lonely and dejected, and was | 
quite an incumbrance in the way of his crowned 
companions. Napoleon treated him with great del- 
icacy and respect. Said Napoleon at St. Helena : 

"Almost every day at Tilsit, the two Empe- 
rors and the King of Prussia rode out together 
on horseback. Napoleon rode in the middle, be- 
tween the two sovereigns. Frederic William 
could hardly keep pace with the two Emperors, 


or, deeming himself an intruder on their ¢é¢e- 





a-téte, generally fell behind. Alexander was 
sometimes fatigued with his companion, whose 
chagrin was so evident, that it damped our sat- 
isfaction. We broke up, in consequence, our 
dinner parties at an early hour, under pretense 
of business at home. Alexander and I remained 
behind to take tea together, and generally pro- 
longed the conversation till past midnight.” 

In these long interviews the fate of Turkey 
was a continual topic of conversation. The Mos- 
lem empire was rapidly crumbling to decay. 
Alexander was exceedingly desirous to drive the 
Turks out of Europe, and take possession of 
Constantinople. Napoleon was irreconcilably 
opposed to this plan. He felt that it was giving 
the dreaded Colossus of the North altogether too 


|much power. He was willing that Russia should 


take the provinces on the Danube, but could not 
be persuaded to allow Alexander to pass the 
range of the Balkan mountains, and annex to his 
realms the proud city of Constantine. 

One day, having returned from a ride, the two 
Emperors shut themselves up in the writing cab- 
inet, where numerous maps were spread out. 
Napoleon requested his secretary, M. Meneval, 
to bring him a map of Turkey. Clapping his 
finger upon Constantinople, he exclaimed with 
great earnestness, as if repeating a conversation, 
“* Constantinople! Constantinople! never! ‘tis 
the empire of the world !” 


THE THREE SOVEREIGNS. 
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Said Napoleon at St. Helena: “ All the Em- 
peror Alexander's thoughts are directed to the 
conquest of Turkey. We have had many dis- 
cussions about it. At first I was pleased with 


his proposals, because I thought it would en- | 


lighten the world to drive those brutes, the Turks, 
out of Europe. But when I reflected upon its con- 
sequences, and saw what a tremendous weight 
of power it would give to Russia, on account of 


the number of Greeks in the Turkish dominions, | 


who would naturally join the Russians, I refused 
to consent to it, especially as Alexander wanted 
to get Constantinople, which I would not allow, 
as it would destroy the equilibrium of power in 
Europe.” 

‘A dispensation of Providence,” said Napo- 
leon to Alexander at Tilsit, ‘‘ has set me at lib- 
erty in regard to the Porte. My ally and friend, 
Sultan Selim, has been hurled from the throne 


intoconfinement. I did think that one might make | 


something of these Turks; restore to them some 
energy ; teach them to make use of their natural 
courage. ”Tis an illusion. It is time to put an 
end to an empire which can no longer hold to- 
gether; and to prevent its spoils from contribut- 
ing to increase the power of England.” 

The Queen of Prussia came to Tilsit with her 
husband, hoping by her extraordinary charms of 
person and of manner, to secure more favorable 
terms from the conqueror. She was one of the 
most brilliant of women, retaining, at the age of 
thirty-two, that surpassing loveliness which had 


made her the admiration of Europe. 


, 


“The Queen of Prussia,” said Napoleon, un- 
questionably possessed talents, great information, 
and singular acquaintance with affairs. She was 
the real sovereign for fifteen years. In truth, in 
spite of my address and utmost efforts, she con- 
stantly led the conversation, returned at pleasure 
to her subject, and directed it as she chose ; but 
still with so much tact and delicacy, that it was 
impossible to take offense. 

‘Had the Queen of Prussia arrived earlier at 
our conferences, it might have had much influ- 
ence upon the result of our negotiations. But 
happily she did not make her appearance till all 
was settled. As soon as she arrived I went to 
pay her a visit. She was very beautiful, but 
somewhat past the first flower of youth. After 
all, a fine woman and gallantry are not to be 
weighed against affairs of state.” 

He wrote to Josephine: “‘ The Queen of Prus- 
sia is really a charming woman. She is fond of 
coquetting with me. But do not be jealous. I 
am like a cere-cloth, along which every thing of 
this sort slides, without penetrating. It would 
cost me too dear to play the gallant.” 

The unhappy Queen was violently agitated 
when she found that her efforts had been of no 
avail, and that all was concluded. As Napoleon 
conducted her down stairs, at the close of their 
final dinner, she stopped, gazed earnestly into his 
eyes, pressed his hand, and said— 

“Ts it possible that after having had the good 
fortune to be so near the hero of the age, he 
has not left me the satisfaction of being able to 


| assure him that he has attached me to him for- 
ever !” 
| “Madame,” Napoleon replied, “I lament that 
it isso. It is my evil destiny.” 

When she reached her carriage, she threw her- 
| self into it, buried her face in her hands, and de- 
| parted sobbing most bitterly. The grief of the 
| unhappy Queen wore so heavily upon her spirits 
| that she soon sank into the grave. Her per- 
suasions had roused Prussia to the war, and her 
lofty spirit could not brook the ruin she had thus 

drawn upon her country and her house. 

| The treaty concluded upon this occasion has 
become famous in history, as the “ Treaty of 
Tilsit.” The King of Prussia had about une half 
of his empire restored to him. The portion 
| wrested from Poland, in the infamous partition 
| of that empire, was organized into a Polish state, 
called the Duchy of Warsaw, and was placed 
under the protection of the King of Saxony. Na- 
poleon liberated all the serfs, entirely abolished 
slavery, established perfect liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion, and rescued the Jews from 
all oppression. The inhabitants of the duchy 
were overjoyed in being thus emancipated from 
Prussian rule, and restored to comparative inde- 
pendence. 

Napoleon earnestly desired the complete re- 
establishment of Poland. But he could not in- 
duce Alexander to consent to the plan. The 
provinces of Prussia, upon the left banks of the 
Elbe, were formed into the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and assigned to Jerome Bonaparte. The 
kingdom of Prussia was reduced from nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants to five millions; her revenue 
of twenty-four millions of dollars was diminished 
to fourteen millions. Alexander recognized the 
Confederation of the Rhine ; and also acknowl- 
edged the kings of Naples, Holland, and West- 
phalia. Russia agreed to mediate with England, 
and France engaged to mediate with the Porte, 
for the restoration of peace throughout the world 
Alexander and Napoleon also entered into a mu- 
tual alliance, offensive and defensive. Such were 
the essential articles of this celebrated treaty 
Thus Napoleon endeavored to strengthen his own 
position, and to protect himself from any further 
attacks from the north. 

Some accused Napoleon of weakness and folly, 
in leaving Prussia so powerful, when she was 
entirely at his mercy. Others accused him of 
ambition and arrogance, in despoiling her of so 
large a portion of her resources. Impartial his- 
tory will decide that, considering the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, he acted not only 
with much wisdom and moderation, but also with 
great magnanimity. He manifested no spirit of 
revenge for the wrongs which he had received 
He endeavored only to shield himself from future 
attacks. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, 
in which Napoleon manifested so little disposi- 
tion to aggrandize France, as to excite the won- 
der even of his most hostile historians, he sent 
for Savary, and said to him, “I have concluded 
peace. I am told that I have done wrong, and 


| 
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that I shall find myself deceived. But truly we | by his armies, was compelled to recognize his 


have had war enough. It is time that the world | 


should enjoy repose. I wish to send you to St. 
Petersburg, until I make choice of an embassa- 
dor. I will give you a letter to Alexander, which 
will serve as your credentials. You will man- 
age the business for me. Recollect that I do 
not wish to go to war with any power whatever. 
Let this principle be the guide of your conduct. 
I shall be much displeased if you do not avoid 
drawing me into fresh difficulties. In your con- 
versation carefully avoid any thing that may be 
offensive. For instance, never speak of war. 
Do not condemn any custom or comment upon 
any absurdity. Every nation has its peculiari- 
ties. It is too much the habit of the French to 
compare all customs with their own, and to set 
themselves up as models. You know how I 
have been deceived by the Austrians and Prus- 
sians. I place confidence in the Emperor of 
Russia.”’* 

Napoleon had now been absent from France 
nearly a year. Upon the banks of the Niemen 
he was fifteen hundred miles from his capital. 
The Continent was now at peace. At this mo- 
ment Napoleon was in the zenith of his power. 
Europe, dazzled by his genius, and vanquished 


* In reference to this treaty, Sir Walter Scott remarks, 
with a disingenuousness deeply to be regretted in one 
whem we love to honor: “lt may seem strange that 
the shrewd and jealous Napoleon should have suffered 
himself to be so much overreached in his treaty with 
Alexander, since the benefits stipulated for France, were 
in a great measure vague, and subjects of hope rather than 
certainty ” Sir Walter, with his inveterate Tory preju- 
dices, could not deem it possible that Napoleon could be 
influenced by a generous impulse, “If the reader,” he 
says, ‘ should wonder how Bonaparte, able and astutious 
as he was, came to be overreached in the treaty of Tilsit, 
we believe the secret may be found in a piece of private 
history. He had hopes that he might obtain the hand of 
one of the archduchesses of Russia!” 

History may be searched in vain for a parallel to the 
unjust treatment of Napoleon. The great facts in his ca- 
reer are admitted by all. The false coloring put upon 
these facts is perfectly astounding. It is one of the most 
extraordinary of the curiosities of literature. Take one 
example out of hundreds, from Alison, who, better than 
any other English historian, with the exception of Hazlitt, 
appreciates the character of Napoleon. All admit that 
after every victory Napoleon pleaded for peace. How can 
this be reconciled with his alleged passion for war? Says 
Alison, “ It had ever been his policy to offer peace to his 
enemies during the first tumult and consternation of de- 
fat; and more than once, by such well-timed advances, he 
had extricated himself from a position of the utmost peril.” 
After the Battle of Eylau, Napoleon wrote a generous and 
noble letter to Frederic William, offering on terms most 
equitable and moderate, to make peace with Prussia, 
either singly or united with her allies. The fact no one 
can deny. And yet Alison allows himself to say, “‘ Amid 
these tardy and extorted expressions of moderation, the 
Emperor had nothing less at heart than to come to an ac- 
commodation.” Still Alison is compelled to admit that 
Napoleon, did make peace the very moment his enemies 
were willing to sheathe the sword, and that he did this 
on terms so favorable to his enemies, as to excite the 
astonishment of the world. History is indeed recreant to 
her trust, when abandoning the broad highway of facts, 
she wanders in the crooked by-paths of hostile and ungen- 
erous insinuations. Napoleon conducted nobly, magnan- 
imously at Tilsit. Friend and foe should acknowledge it. 
The surmise that Napoleon hoped that Alexander would 
toss in a sister to help balance the bergain, can not com- 
mand respect 





crown. England alone, protected by her invin- 
cible fleet, and triumphantly sweeping all seas, 
refused to sheathe the sword. She still exerted 
all her powers of diplomacy and of gold, to com- 
bine new coalitions against the foe she so re- 
lentlessly pursued. Notwithstanding England’s 
sovereignty of the seas, the genius of Napoleon 
had placed her in an unenviable position. The 
haughty bearing of that government had ren- 
dered Engiand universally unpopular. Says 
Hazlitt, “As to the complaints urged by the 
French ruler against the encroachments, the 
insolence, and the rapacity of England, as a 
maritime power, nothing could be more just.” 
Europe was now ready to combine to compel 
England to recognize the rights of other nations, 
and to sheathe her dripping sword. But proud- 
ly this majestic power, in her inaccessible do- 
main, gathered her fleets around her, and bid 
defiance to the combined world. 

On Napoleon’s return journey, when he had 
arrived at Dresden, the capital of the kingdom 
of Saxony, he wrote to Josephine, “I reached 
this city last evening, at five o'clock, very well, 
though I had been in my carriage, without leav- 
ing it, one hundred hours. I am with the King 
of Saxony. I like him much. I have now tra- 
versed one half the distance which has separated 
us. It will happen that, one of these beautiful 
nights I shall burst into St. Cloud like a jealous 
husband. I forewarn you of it. It will give 
me the most intense pleasure again to see you. 
Entirely thine. Napo.eon.” 


At six o’clock in the morning of the 27th of 
July, the cannon of the Invalides, reverberating 
through the metropolis, announced to the over- 
joyed Parisians the return of their Emperor. 
With his accustomed disregard of all personal 
comfort, and his characteristic avoidance of all 
empty pomp, he had traveled through the night, 
and entered his capital, unannounced, at that 
early hour of the morning. The tidings of his 
arrival passed through the city like an electric 
flash. Spontaneous rejoicings filled all the 
streets. Napoleon had rescued France from the 
abyss of anarchy and want, and placed her upon 
the very pinnacle of prosperity and glory. Bour- 
bonist and democrat, friend and enemy, alike 
admitted this. As the day passed away, and 
the evening twilight faded, every window, by 
popular concert, blazed with illuminations. But 
Napoleon tarried not in the city to receive these 
congratulations. Without the delay of an hour 
he repaired to St. Cloud, where he assembled 
his ministers before him, and immediately en- 
tered upon business, as if he had just returned 
from a short tour for recreation. 

The confidence of the public in the stability 
of Napoleon’s power, may be inferred from the 
rate of the public funds. The government five 
per cent. stock Napoleon found, when he as- 
sumed the consulship, worth but twelve dollars 
on the hundred. At his return from Friedland 
the same stocks were selling at ninety-three dol- 
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lars on the hundred. As it was easy then to 
obtain, with good security, an interest of six or 
seven per cent., this high appreciation of the 


public funds, proves the firmest confidence in | 


the established government. 
Before Napoleon left Paris to enter upon these 
campaigns, into which he was so reluctantly 


dragged, he addressed his ministers in the fol- | 


lowing solemn and emphatic appeal : 

“T am innocent of this war. 
thing to provoke it. 
calculations. Let me be defeated if it be of my 
own seeking. One of the principal reasons of 
the assurance I feel that my enemies will be de- 
stroyed is, that I view in their conduct the finger 
of Providence, who, willing that the guilty should 


be punished, has set wisdom so far aside in their | 


councils, that when they intended to attack me 


in the moment of weakness, they selected the 


” 


very instant when I was stronger than ever. 


Before the battle of Jena, when Napoleon had | 


so effectually out-maneuvred his enemies as to 
feel sure of victory, wishing to save the effusion 
of blood, he wrote to the King of Prussia— 
“The success of my arms is not doubtful 
Your troops will be beaten. 
me the blood of my children. 
spared by any arrangement consistent with the 
dignity of my crown, I will do‘all that may 


depend upon myself. Excepting honor nothing | 


is so precious in my eyes as the blood of my 
soldiers.” 

After the utter and unparalleled overthrow of 
the Prussians upon the fields of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, he concluded a bulletin with the following 
words: “‘It appears as if it were a decree of 
Providence that all those who have fomented 
this war should be cut off by the first blows 
which were struck.” 

Napoleon had now returned to Paris afler a 
series of victories unparalleled in history. As has 
been stated, he immediately repaired to St. Cloud, 
and convened a council of his ministers. He had 
never before seemed so happy. Joy beamed from 
his countenance. 

“We are now,” said he, “ sure of continental 
peace. And as for maritime peace, we shall 
soon obtain that by the voluntary or the forced 
cencurrence of all the continental powers. Let 
us enjoy our greatness, and now turn traders 
and manufacturers. [ have had enough of the 
trade of General. I shall now resume with you 
that of First Minister, and recommence my great 
reviews of affairs which it is time to substitute 
for my great reviews of armies.”’, The Emperor, 


aecompanied by the Empress, and by all the high | 


dignitaries of state, repaired to the church of 
Notre Dame, where a Te Deum was chanted in 
solemn thanksgiving to God for the Peace of 
Tilsit. 

Without devoting a day to rest or to triumph, 
‘he immediately plunged with all the energy of 
‘hie ardent and incessantly active mind into 
‘boundless plans for the promotion of the great 
interests of France. Carefully-selected agents 
were dispatched to all the cabinets of Europe. 


I have done no- | 
It did not enter into my | 


But it will cost | 
If that can be | 
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| Minute directions were given to each to secure 
| the efficient co-operation of all those powers, in 
the attempt to coerce England to peace, if she 
should refuse to accept the terms which Russia 
| was commissioned to offer her. In this warfare 

it was not possible that there should be any neu- 
| trality. Those continental powers which contin- 
ued to open their ports for the reception of En- 
glish goods were most efficiently aiding the bel- 
ligerent and indomitable islanders. Those, on 
the contrary, who closed their ports against the 
manufactures of England, co-operated with the 
allies in their great measure to disarm that hos- 
tile power. The allies! But yesterday guided 
by the genius of English diplomacy, they were 
combined against Napoleon. To-day, the genius 
of Napoleon has turned all their energies against 
| his formidable rival. The rights of neutrals were 
by both parties entirely disregarded. England 
| first assailed the rights of neutrals by prohibit- 
ing all commerce with France, or with the allies 
of France. Napoleon, immediately meeting wrong 
| with wrong, prohibited all neutrals, as well as 
| his own subjects, from buying any goods of the 

English. 


Holland was almost exclusively a commercial 
country. Louis Bonaparte, a humane, kind- 
hearted, conscientious man, was more interest- 
ed in the welfare of his own subjects than in 
the general welfare of Europe; consequently he 
was quite lax in enforcing the continental sys- 
tem. Smuggling was very extensively practiced 
in his kingdom. Napoleon, in the following able 
and earnest terms remonstrated with his brother: 

“Tt is not to the present alone that sovereigns 
must accommodate their policy. The future must 
| also be the object of their consideration. What 
| is at this moment the situation of Europe? On 
| one side, England, who possesses, by her sole 
| exertions, a dominion to which the whole world 
| has been hitherto compelied to submit. On the 
| other side, the French Empire, and the conti- 
| nental states, which, strengthened by the union 
| of their powers, can not acquiesce in this su- 
| premacy exercised by England. Those states 
| had also their colonies and a maritime trade. 
| They possess an extent of coast much greater 
; than England. But they have become disunited, 

and England has attacked the naval power of 
each separately. England has triumphed on 
every sea, and all navies have been destroyed. 

Russia, Sweden, France, and Spain, which pos- 

sess such ample means for having ships and 
| sailors, dare not venture to send a squadron out 
| of their ports. 

“T wish for peace. I wish to obtain it by 
every means compatible with the dignity of the 
power of France ; at the expense of every sacri- 
| fice which our national honor can allow. Every 
| day I feel more and more that peace is necessary. 

The sovereigns of the Continent are as anxious 
for peace as Iam. I feel no passionate prejudice 
against England. I bear her no insurmountable 
hatred. She has followed against me a system 
of repulsion. I have adopted against her the 
continental system, not so much from a jealousy 
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of ambition, as my enemies suppose, but in order | one with her, but in which our mutual interests 


to reduce England to the necessity of adjusting | shall be reciprocally guaranteed. 


our differences. 
perous. 


If we must 


Let England be rich and pros- | allow England to exercise a kind of supremacy 
It is no concern of mine, provided | on the sea—a supremacy which she will have 


France and her allies enjoy the same advant- | purchased at the expense of her treasures and 


ages 


of her blood—and which is. the natural conse- 


“ The continental system has, therefore, no | quence of her geographical position, of her pos- 
other object than to advance the moment when | sessions in the three other parts of the globe— 


the public rights of Europe and of the French 
Empire will be definitely established. The sov- 
ereigns of the North observe and enforce strict- 
ly the system of prohibition, and their trade has 
been greatly benefited by it. The manufactures 
of Prussia may now compete with ours. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


You | 


a) | 
are aware that France, and the whole extent | 
of coasts which now forms part of the empire, | 


from the Gulf of Lyons to the extremity of the 


Adriatic, are strictly closed against the produce | 


of foreign industry. I am about to adopt a 
measure with respect to the affairs of Spain, the 
result of which will be to wrest Portugal from 
England, and subject all the coasts of Spain, 


France. 
exception of those of Turkey, which I do not 


care about, 
Europe. 


| careless woman. 


at least our flags will be at liberty to appear on 
the ocean without being exposed to insult, and 
our maritime trade will cease to be ruinous 
For the present we must direct our efforts to- 
ward preventing England from interfering in the 
affairs of the Continent.” 

It will be remembered that Napoleon had 
placed two Spanish princes over the kingdom of 
Etruria. The king, an idle, dissolute, weak- 
minded man, soon died. The queen of Etruria, 
daughter of the king of Spain, now reigned as 
regent for her son. She was a feeble and a 
She could neither appreciate 


| nor comprehend the continental system, which 
on both seas, to the influence of the policy of | 


The coasts of the whole of Europe | 


will then be closed against England, with the | the ports of their own country 


Napoleon was determined io have enforced 
The English traded as freely at Leghorn, as in 
Their goods, 


| thus entered, were scattered widely over the 


as the Turks do not trade with | 


“Do you not perceive, from this statement, | 


the fatal consequences that would result from 
the facilities given by Holland to the English 
for the introduction of their goods on the con- 
tinent? They would enable England to levy 
upon us the subsidies which she would after- 
ward offer to other powers to fight against us 


guard against the crafty policy of the English 
cabinet. A few years more, and England wil! 
wish for peace as much as we do. 
situation of your kingdom, and you will see that 
the system I allude to is more useful to your- 
self than it is to me. Holland is a maritime 
and commercial power. She possesses fine sea- 
ports, fleets, sailors, skillful commanders, and 
colonies which do not cost any thing to the 
mother-country. Her inhabitants understand 
trade as well as the English. Has not Holland, 
therefore, an interest in defending all these ad- 
vantages! May not peace restore her to the 
station she formerly held? Granted that her 
situation may be painful for a few years. But 
is not this preferable to making the King of 
Holland a mere governor for England, and Hol- 
land and her colonies a vassal of Great Britain? 
Yet the protection which you would afford to 
English commerce would lead to that result. 
The examples of Sicily and Portugal are still 
before your eyes. 

“ Await the result of the progress of time. 
You want to sell your gins, and England wants 
to buy them. Point out the place where the 
English smugglers may come and fetch them ; 
bat let the:n pay for them in money, and never 
in goods—positively never’ Peace must at last 
be nade. You will then make a trcaty of cor:- 
merce w..h Ei.gland. I may, perhaps, also make 


Continent. Napoleon ordered Eugene to draft 
an army of 4000 men, and, rapidly crossing the 
Apennines, to fall upon Leghorn, and capture 
all property belonging to the enemy. He was 


| then to fortify Leghorn against any attack from 


the English, and to enforce the Berlin decree 
This was an act of despotism. Napoleon as- 


| serted, in defense, that the world demanded 
| peace; that England, mistress of all seas, could 
Your Majesty is as much interested as I am to | 


not be conquered by force of arms ; that the only 


| influence which could be brought to bear upon 


} 
Observe the 
| rope was ready to combine 





England, to induce her to consent to peace, was 
to strike at her trade. To accomplish this Eu- 
It seemed to him 
preposterous that a frivolous and foolish woman, 
nominally governing the petty kingdom of Etru- 
ria, should be a fatal obstacle to the success of 
a plan of such grandeur. 

Napoleon's youngest brother, Jerome, was at 
that time a wild, thoughtless, kind-hearted young 
man about twenty-one years of age. His ex- 
travagance and his frivolous dissipation greatly 
displeased his imperial brother. He had been 
appointed to the command of a «mall sloor of 
war. Napoleon was in the habit of calling him 
that little miscreant. At one time, when Jerome 
wrote for more money, Napoleon replied : 

‘“*T have seen your letter, Mr. Naval Ensign, 
and am impatient to hear that you are on board 
your frigate, studying a profession intended to 
be the scene of your glory. Die young and | 
shall have some consolation. But if you live to 
sixty, without having served your country, and 
without leaving behind you an honorable mem- 
ory, you had better never have been born.” 

Jerome, in one of his cruises, landed in New 
York. He there met and murried Miss Eliza- 
beth Patterson, a very beantiful young lady, 
d:.ughter of a ric: merchant in Baltimore. Na- 
prleon was founding a new dynasty. By the 
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laws of France, this marriage, without the con- 
sent of the government, of a French Prince, to 
whose heirs the imperial crown might descend 
was null. It was deemed essential to the in- 
terests of France that those princes who might 
inherit the imperial throne should form alliances 
which would strengthen their power. Napoleon 
consequently refused to recognize this marriage 
or to allow the youthful bride of his brother to land 
in France. Madame Bonaparte, in sorrow, re- 
turned to Baltimore with her infant son. Jerome 
accepted the hand of the daughter of the king of 
Wiirtemberg, and was appointed by Napoleon 
King of Westphalia. His son is now heir to | 
the Empire of France, should Louis Napoleon | 
die without issue. 

It will be remembered that the French govern- | 
ment was composed of three houses, the Senate, 
the Tribunate, and the Legislative body. Na- | 
poleon resolved to simplify this cumbrous machi- 
nery, by blending into one body the functions 


and the persons of the Tribunate and the Legis- | 


lature. Said Napoleon at St. Helena, “It is 
certain that the Tribunate was absolutely use- 
less, while it cost nearly half a million. I there- 
fore suppressed it. I was well aware that an 
outcry would be raised against the violation of | 


mo” 


the law. But I was strong. I[ possessed the 
full confidence of the people, and I considered 
myself a reformer. This at least is certain, that 
I did all for the best. I should, on the contrary 
have created the Tribunate, had I been hypocrit- 
ical or evil disposed; for who can doubt that it 
would have adopted and sanctioned, when neces- 
sary, my views and intentions. But that is what 
I never sought after in the whole course of my 
administration. I never purchased any vote or 
decision by promises, money, or places.’ 

The Council of State, or Cabinet, Napoleon 
formed with the greatest care. In this body he 
| collected for his assistance the most able men, 
| in every department of government, wherever he 
| could find them. The council was divided into 
sections to report upon literature, science, legis- 
| lation, civil, military, naval and ecclesiastical 
affairs. ‘The moment a new province was added 
to the empire Napoleon sought from it the most 
distinguished men with whom to enrich his 
council. Genoa, Florence, Turin, Holland fur- 
nished men so brilliant for talents that they sur- 
vived the downfall of their master, and upon 
their return to their own countries were ap- 
| pointed to high stations by their respective sov- 
| ereigns. 
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NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL. 


The meetings of the council were usually held 
in the Palace of the Tuileries, or if Napoleon 
happened to be at St. Cloud, the members were 
summoned there. The Emperor generally pre- 
sided in person. His seat was a common ma- 
hogany chair, raised one foot above the floor, at 
the head of several long tables where the coun- 
cilors of state were seated. At times Napoleon 
would drop his head upon his bosom and sink 
into a profound reverie, apparently unconscious 


of the languishing discussion. At other times 
the whole body was electrified by the brilliancy 
and the intense activity of his mind. Sometimes 
he gave notice of his intention to be present. 
Again he appeared unexpectedly. The roll ef 
the drum, on the stairs of the Tuileries, gave the 
first intimation of his approach. The Emperor's 
seat always remained in its place. When he 
was absent, the High Chancellor presided, occu- 
pying a chair by the side of the vacant seat. 
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The moment business commenced the key was 
turned and no loiterer could then obtain admit- 
tance. 

No matter how long the sittings, the mind of 
the Emperor never seemed fatigued. He often 
kept the council at St. Cloud in session from 
nine o’clock in the morning until five in the 
evening, with an intermission of but a quarter 
of an hour for refreshments. He sometimes 
presided at a meeting of the sections in the 
Tuileries from ten o’clock in the evening till five 
in the morning. He then took a bath, and was 
ready to commence work as vigorous as ever. 
“One hour,” said Napoleon, “in the bath, is 
worth, to me, four hours of sleep.” He expected 
from others mental activity in some degree corre- 
sponding with his own. If a report was to be 
drawn up it was ordered for the next morning. 
If one of the Council was charged with proposing 
a law to the Legislature, he often had not two 
hours to arrange the matter and to prepare his 
speech. The Emperor dictated with such ra- 
pidity that there generally remained several 
pages to be written after he had done speaking. 
And yet his amanuenses were so skillful that 
seldom any alteration was required. 

There was no opportunity in the council for 
the pomp of eloquence. The style of speech 
was laconic and simple. A new member, who 
had acquired celebrity as an orator was laughed 
at for his rhetorical display. He found it neces- 
sary immediately to adopt simply the language 
of earnest conversation. Not only was every 
description of knowledge represented in the 
council, but all shades of political opinion. It 
was a prominent endeavor of Napoleon, to fuse 
into one mass of patriotic love, all the different 
parties of the state. 

The most perfect freedom of discussion pre- 
vailed in the council. The Emperor often urged 
those persons to speak, whose opinions he de- 
sired to learn. One day the Emperor entered 
the council in a state of intense agitation. News 
had arrived of the surrender to the Spaniards, of 
the French army under General Dupont. It 
was the first time that the eagles of France had 
been humiliated. _Napoleon’s voice trembled 
with emotion as he recounted the-disaster. He 
was extremely displeased with General Dupont. 
As he dwelt upon the resources which the Gen- 
eral, even under the most desperate circum- 
stances, might have called to his aid, he ex- 
claimed, 

“Yes! the elder Horace, in Corneille’s play, 
is right, when being asked what his flying son 
could have done, he says, ‘ He might have died ; 
or he might have called in a noble despair to his 
rescue.’ Little,” continued Napoleon, “ do they 
know of human nature who find fault with Cor- 
neille, and pretend that he has weakened the 
effect of the first exclamation, by that which 
follows.” 

On one occasion, General Gassendi, an old 
artillery comrade of the Emperor, was advocat- 
ing some rather visionary views of political 
economy. 








‘“‘ Where, my dear General,” said Napoleon 
ironically, “ did you gain all this knowledge ?” 

The blunt soldier, a little irritated, exclaimed, 
“From you, Sire, I have borrowed my princi- 
ples.” 

“What do you say!” replied the Emperor 
with warmth; “from me! I have always thought 
that if there existed a monarchy of granite, the 
chimeras of political economists would grind it 
to powder. No, General! you must have fallen 
asleep in your office and dreamed all this.” 

“Fall asleep in our offices!’ exclaimed the 
privileged soldier. ‘* No, sire! I defy any one 
todothat. Your Majesty torments us too much 
with hard work to allow of any repose.” 

A general burst of laughter followed this re- 
tort, in which the Emperor heartily joined. 

A woman had three times been tried for a 
capital offense, and each time acquitted. Through 
some informality in the proceedings a fourth 
trial was still demanded. Napoleon claimed for 
the poor woman the immunity which in justice 
she ought to have obtained. Alone he contend- 
ed against the whole Council of State. It was 
declared that the Emperor possessed the power 
of pardon, but that the law was inflexible ard 
must take its course. ‘“ Gentlemen,” Napoleon 
replied, “‘ the decision here goes by the majority. 
I remain alone, and must yield. But I declare 
in my conscience that I yield only to forms. 
You have reduced me to silence, but by no 
means convinced me.” 

On another occasion, in the ardor of debate, 
the Emperor was three times interrupted in 
giving his opinion. Turning to the individual 
who had thus transgressed, he exclaimed, in a 
severe tone, “I have not yet done, sir. I beg 
that you will allow me to continue. I believe 
that every one here has a right to express his 
sentiments.”” This reply struck the whole body 
so comically as to produce a general laugh, in 
which the Emperor himself very good-naturedly 
joined. 

Napoleon manifested the most unremitted at- 
tention to the wants of his wounded soldiers ; 
and provided, with truly paternal affection, for 
the children of those who had fallen on the field 
of battle. He was continually revolving in his 
grateful mind, what he could do for those who, 
through toils and sufferings incredible, had been 
so true to him. ~At one time he proposed to the 
Council of State, that, in future, all vacant situ- 
ations in the customs, and in the collection of 
the revenue and the excise, should be given to 
wounded soldiers, or to veterans capable of fill- 
ing those offices, from the private up to the 
highest rank in the army. The plan was very 
coldly received. Napoleon urged a free ex- 
pression of opinion. 

“Sire!” answered M. Maluet, “I fear that 
the other classes of the nation will feel aggrieved 
in seeing the army preferred.” 

“Sir,” the Emperor replied, “you make a 
distinction where none exists. The army no 
longer forms a separate class in the nation. In 
the situation in which we are now placed, ne 
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member of the state is exempt from being a sol- 
dier. To follow a military career is no longer 
a matter of choice. It is one of necessity. The 
greatest number of those who are engaged in 
that career, have been compelled to abandon 
their own professions. It is therefore just that 
they should receive some compensation.” 

** But will it not be inferred,” said M. Maluet, 
“that your Majesty intends that, in future, almost 
all vacant situations shall be given to soldiers.” 

‘“* And such indeed is my intention,” the Em- 
peror replied. ‘The only question is whether 
I have the right to do so. The constitution 
gives me the nomination to all places. I think 
it a principle of strict equity that those who have 
suffered most have the greatest claims to be in- 
demnified.”” Then, raising his voice, he added, 
“‘ Gentlemen, war is not a profession of easé and 
comfort. Quietly seated on your benches here, 
you know it only by reading our bulletins, or by 
hearing of our triumphs. You know nothing 
of our nightly watches, our forced marches, the 
sufferings and privations, of every kind, to which 
we are exposed. But I do know them, for I 
witness them, and sometimes share them.” 
Though the Emperor was deeply interested in 
the passing of this decree, and defended it in its 
most minute details, he yielded to the opposition, 
and abandoned the plan. . 

Napoleon had adopted all the children of the 





soldiers and officers who fell at Austerlitz. [pn 
consequence of this adoption they were all au- 
thorized to add Napoleon to their names. One 
of these young men happened, on a certain oc- 
casion, to attract the especial attention of the 
Emperor. Napoleon asked him what profession 
he would choose, and, without waiting for an 
answer, pointed out one himself. The young 
man observed that his father’s fortune was not 
suflicient to allow him to follow it. ‘* What has 
that to do with the question ?’’ replied the Em- 
peror. “‘Am not I also your father!” The 
pulsations of Napoleon's generous heart were as 
gigantic as were the energies of his imperial 
mind. The Emperor wished to establish a mil- 
itary classification of the whole empire, as a 
measure of national defense. The first class, 
which was to consist of young men, was to 
march as far as the frontiers. The second, which 
was to be composed of middle-aged and married 
men, was not to quit the department to which 
it belonged. The third, consisting of men ad- 
vanced in years, was to be kept solely for the 
defense of the town in which it had been raised 
During a discussion of the above subject, the 
Emperor spoke in very emphatic terms, urging 
the importance of this measure. His piercing 
eye seemed to penetrate futurity, and to antici- 
pate the hour of national peril which soon ar- 
rived. One of the members of the cabinet, in a 
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THE MADELAINE. 


very circumlocutory style, expressed his disap- 


proval of this plan of organization. The Em- 
peror immediately exclaimed, ‘ Speak boldly. 
sir. Do not mutilate your ideas. Say what 
you have to say freely. We are here by our- 
selves.”’ 

The speaker then declared, “ that the measure 
was calculated to inspire general alarm. That 
every individual trembled to find himself classed 
in the divisions of the national guard; being 
persuaded that under the pretext of internal de- 
fense, the object was to remove the guards from 
the country.” 

“Very good,” said the Emperor; “I now un- 
derstand you. But, gentlemen,” continued he, 
addressing himself to the members of the council, 
“vou are all fathers of families, possessing am- 
ple fortunes, and filling important posts. You 
must necessarily have numerous dependents 
And you must either be very maladroit, or very 
indifferent, if with all these advantages, you do 
not exercise a great influence on public opinion. 
Now, how happens it, that you, who know me 
so well, should suffer me to be so little known 
by others’ When did you ever know me to 
employ deception and fraud in my system of 
government! I am not timid. I therefore am 
not accustomed to resort to indirect measures. 
My fault is, perhaps, to express myself too ab- 
ruptly, too laconically. I merely pronounce the 
word, I order; and with regard to forms and 
details, I trust to the intermediate agents who 





execute my intentions. And heaven knows, 
whether on this point, I have any great reason 
to congratulate myself. If, therefore, I wanted 
troops, I should boldly demand them of the Sen- 
ate, who would levy them for me. Or, if I could 
not obtain them from the Senate, I should ad- 
dress myself to the people, and you would see 
them eagerly march to join my ranks. Whatever 
may be alleged to the contrary, the whole of the 
French people love and respect me. Their good 
sense is superior to the malignant reports of my 
enemies. The French people know no benefac- 
tor but me. Through me they fearlessly enjoy 
all that they have acquired. Through me they 
behold their brothers and sons indiscriminately 
promoted, honored, and enriched. Through me 
they find their hands constantly employed, and 
their labor accompanied by its due reward. They 
have never had reason to accuse me of injustice 
or prepossession. Now, the people see, feel, 
and comprehend all this. Be assured, then, 
that the people of France will always conform 
to the plans which we propose for their welfare. 

“Do not allow yourselves to be deceived by 
the supposed opposition which has just been 
alluded to. It exists only in the saloons of 
Paris, and by no means in the great body of the 
nation. In this plan, I solemnly declare, I have 
no ulterior view of sending the national guard 
abroad. My thoughts, at this moment, are solely 
occupied in adopting measures at home, for the 
safety, repose, and stability of France. Proceed 
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then to embody the national guard; that each 
citizen may know his post in the hour of need ; 
that even M. Cambaceres yonder may shoulder 
a musket, should our danger require him so to 
do. We shall thus have a nation built of stone | 
and mortar, capable of resisting the attacks both 
of time and men.” 

The great works of public utility to which 
Napoleon now turned his energies are too nu- 
merous to be mentioned. Over forty thousand | 
miles of high roads formed a vast network re- 
ticulating the empire. The monumental routes 
of the Simplon, Mt. Cenis, and Mt. Genevre were 
urged to their completion. Fourteen bridges 
were built, some of which are still regarded as 
among the grandest monuments in Europe. Two 
majestic canals were dug, opening all France to 
artificial navigation. The amazing works con- 
structed at Antwerp, still attract the admiration 





of the world. All the fortresses of the empire 
were carefully examined and repaired. Thirty 
fountains, flowing day and night, embellished 
Paris. Thousands of laborers reared, as if by 
magic, the triumphal arches of the Carrousel, 
and the Etoile. The column in the Place Ven- 
dome, the exquisite temple of the Madelaine, 
the facade of the legislative Hall, the Palace of 
the New Exchange, and the Pantheon, are all 
from the hand of Napoleon. 

France was never before in such a state of 
activity and prosperity. Perfect tranquillity per- 
vaded the empire. The popularity of Napoleon 
was boundless. England prohibited all com. 
merce upon the seas. The genius of the Em- 
peror opened a new world of commerce upon 
the land. The roads were crowded with wagons, 
and the canals were covered with boats laden 
with the richest merchandise. 
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TOKINA. 


(From Ross Browne's “ Yusef, a Crusade in the East.”) 


EFORE proceeding on our journey to the 

Sea of Galilee, I must not forget another 
remarkable feature that usually was prominent 
in our travels. While we are winding our way 
toward Tiberias, with nothing but bare and des- 
olate rocks on both sides, permit me to introduce 
you to our friend and fellow-traveler, Tokina. 

Attached to our party was a small donkey, 
which often excited my wonder by his great 
spirit and powers of endurance. Tokina was 
his name ; and, although it could not be denied 
that he was an ass—a perfect ass, I may say— 
yet he was a most sensible little fellow, and had 
a soul very much above any common ass. He 
was not much bigger than a Newfoundland dog, 
but he had an amount of ambition concealed 
beneath his shaggy little hide that would have 
done honor to any horse in Syria. If his ears 
were long, so was his head; he carried a good 
deal in it as well as on it. 

There was not an inch of the way from Beirut 
to the summit of Mount Lebanon, and from the 
summit of Mount Lebanon to Damascus, and 
from Damascus to Jerusalem, that he did not 
bear himself bravely under all circumstances ; 
never once flagging, however great his burden ; 
always trotting along briskly, tumbling into 
rivers and ditches, and climbing out again as 
much alive as ever; carrying immense lazy 
Arabs on his back up hill and down hill, and 
running away now and then, and kicking all 
the mules within his reach. Tokina was not 
only a remarkable ass, but a transcendentalist. 
There was no telling what he was about half the 


time, he maintained such an aspect of profound 
wisdom, and used such obscure and uncouth lan- 
guage to explain himself. He was also some- 
thing of a politician; that is to say, he was very 
fond of any body that gave him oats, and always 
wagged his ears and smiled pleasantly when he 
expected little attentions of that kind. When 
imposed upon by unmerciful riding, he would 
bear it all patiently, never tripping until a good 
opportunity occurred of making something by it ; 
and then he would stumble into a ditch, as if by 
accident, and come out rejoicing without saddle 
or rider. I often imagined when he brayed on 
occasions of this kind, that he meant to say: 
“ Bismillah! you are in the mud now! See how 
I throw dirt on you! You needn't think to im- 
pose upon me because I’m little. By the beard of 
the Prophet! a pretty fellow you are, truly! 
Two hundred pounds’ weight, nearly, riding on 
a little chap like me! But don’t think because 
you're a bigger ass than I am that you can come 
it over me in this way much longer. I won't 
stand it; if I do, may I be turned into a two- 
legged animal, and walk on end all the days of 
my life.” Whereupon, he would kick up his 
heels and dash off, laughing to himself in such 
wise that it was perfectly human. Then to 
catch him was a job that afforded us infinite di- 
version ; to see him dodge under the mules, and 
run behind and before the horses, and upset the 
Arabs that were on foot ; it was such innocent 
relaxation fora great mind. Being ridden upon 
he seemed to regard as one of the necessary 
evils of society, and bore it always as long as he 
could; the greatest ass in the world could not 





do more. Doubtless he saw how the big people 
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around him rode on the little people, and how | slippers, and with needle and twine made a rude 


the principle extends from the highest to the 
lowest of the living kind—those with vertical as 
well as those with horizontal backs. If he made 
use of his senses, he could not help perceiving 
that the various governments of Europe rode on 
Turkey ; that Turkey rode on the Pashas of 
Syria; that the Pashas of Syria rode on Yusef 
Badra, the Destroyer of Robbers; that Yusef 
rode on Mustafa, and Mustafa on the back of his 
mule ; that life is a general system of riding and 
being ridden upon, and even the smallest of asses 
has a weight of despotism to bear upon his back. 

I have often thought that the autobiography 
of a Syrian ass would be most interesting and 
instructive. What strange revelations he could 
give us of character, adventure, and book-mak- 
ing! What valuable reflections on the antiqui- 
ties of Palestine! What rich and copious notes 
on affairs of government! Pardon any thing 
thou mayst deem amiss in these remarks, O 
Tokina! foreI know and love thee well, and 
mean thee no offense. If thou shouldst feel at 
all hurt, remember that I, your best friend, who 
have saved thee many a beating, am of the hu- 
man species myself ; and accept as a peace-offer- 
ing the sketch herewith appended, in which I 
have endeavored to do justice to thy personal 
beauty, and at the same time show the world 
that thou art grievously imposed upon:! 
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— seventy years ago, a lady was crossing 
the Atlantic ocean from Martinique to Havre. 
She was young and beautiful. As she walked 
the deck of the brig she led by the hand her 
daughter, a little child about five years of age. 
The little girl was full of vivacity, and became 
an extreme favorite with the sailors. Playing 
with a goat, and dancing by the songs of the 
sailors, she became the pet of the whole crew. 
Soon her only pair of shoes were worn out. A 
kind-hearted seaman cut down a pair of his old 








fit for the mirthful child. This lady was Jo- 
sephine Beauharnais. This child was Hortense, 
afterward Queen of Holland, and mother of Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor of the French. 
Said Josephine, when Empress of France, “ No 
present which I have ever received gave me half 
so much pleasure as the gift of those rough shoes 
from the hands of that old sailor.” 

Josephine arrived in Paris in the midst of the 
horrors of the French revolution. Her husband 
was sentenced to the guillotine. Their property 
was confiscated. Josephine was imprisoned. The 
day for her execution was appointed. Hortense 
and her little brother Eugene were left to wander 
in friendlessness and poverty through the streets 
of Paris. No one dared to befriend the children 
of the doomed. A kind old nurse saved them 
from starving. Robespierre fell. Josephine was 
liberated but a few hours before the time ap- 
pointed for her death. She emerged from her 
prison to embrace her children, and to struggle 
with poverty. Eugene was apprenticed to a cab- 
inet-maker. Hortense was placed in the shop of 
a seamstress. Tardy justice restored to Joseph- 
ine a portion of her property. She met Napoleon ; 
married him. His powerful protection encircled 
the children. Hortense was sent to the school 
of Madame Campan. She became one of the 
most brilliant, beautiful, and fascinating of ladies. 
Napoleon loved her with the fondest paternal 
tenderness. Her character, like that of all the 
members of the Bonaparte family, has been most 
shamefully traduced. Says Bourrienne, the en- 
ethy of Napoleon, the servant of the Bourbons: 
“Napoleon never cherished for Hoftense any 
feeling but a real paternal tenderness. He loved 
her, after his marriage with her mother, as he 
would have loved his own child. At least for 
three years I was witness to all their most pri- 
vate actions. I declare that I never saw any thing 
that could furnish the least ground for suspicion, 
or the slightest trace of culpable intimacy. This 
calumny must be classed with those that malice 
delights to take with the character of men who 
become celebrated—calumnies which are adopted 
lightly, and without reflection. I freely declare 
that did I entertain the slightest doubt with re- 
gard to this odious charge, I would avow it. But 
it is not true. Napoleon is no more. Let his 
memory be accompanied only by that, be it good 
or bad, which really took place. Let not this 
reproach be made a charge against him by the 
impartial historian. I must say, in conclusion on 
this delicate subject, that Napoleon's principles 
were rigid in an extreme degree, and that any 
fault of the nature charged neither entered his 
mind, nor was it in accordance with his morals 
or his taste.” 

The Duchess of Abrantes, with her sprightly 
pen, thus describes Hortense when seventeen 
years of age: “ She was as fresh as a rose, and 
though her fair complexion was not relieved by 
much color, she had enough to produce that 
freshness and bloom which was her chief beauty. 
A profusion of light hair played in silken locks 
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around her soft and penetrating blue eyes. The 
delicate roundness of her slender figure was set 
off by the elegant carriage of her head. Her feet 
were small and pretty. Her hands were very 
white, with pink well-rounded nails. But what 
formed the chief attraction of Hortense, was the 
grace and suavity of her manners. She was gay, 
gentle, and amiable. She had wit, which, with- 
out the smallest ill-temper, had just mischiev- 
ousness enough to be amusing. She drew 
excellently, sang harmoniously, and performed 
admirably in comedy. Inthe year 1800 she was 
a charming young girl. She afterward became 
one of the most amiable princesses of Europe. I 
have seen many, both in their own courts and in 
Paris, but I never knew one who kad any pre- 
tension to equal talents. Her brother loved her 
tenderly. Napoleon regarded her as his child. It 
is only in that country so fertile in the inven- 
tions of scandal, that so foolish an accusation 
could have been imagined, as that any feeling 
less pure than paternal affection actuated his con- 
duct toward her. The vile calumny met with the 
contempt it merited.” 
Though the voice of slander has given its ut- 
terances so long and so loud against Hortense, 
there is no shadow of evidence to impeach her 
character. The Berkeley Men in the ** Napoleon 
Dynasty” give the following testimony: ‘‘ We 
have found nothing, in our investigations on this 
subject, to justify even a suspicion against the 
morals of Louis or Hortense ; and we here dis- 
miss the subject, with the remark, that there is 


more cause for sympathy with the parties to this 
unhappy union, than of censure for their con- 


duct.” It is grateful to one’s feelings thus to 
rescue the memory of a pure-minded and noble 
woman from unmerited obloquy. Human nature 
is bad enough at the best. It is not well to bring 
in the aid of an envenomed imagination to dim 
still more deeply its tarnished lustre. 
Napoleon's younger brother, Louis, was a man 
of profound religious sensibilities. He was mel- 
ancholy in his temperament. He was romantic 
and solitary in his tastes. He loved seclusion, 
books, solitary walks, reverie, and the quiet of a 
fireside which gayety and the crowd could never 
invade. Louis fell deeply in love with a beauti- 
ful young lady, a daughter of one of the ancient 
nobility. All the energies of his pensive soul 
were engrossed by the devouring passion. Na- 
poleon was just entering upon the morning twi- 
light of his brilliant career. Democracy was 
triumphant in Paris. He feared that the alliance 
of his brother with a daughter of the old aristoc- 
racy might injure his rising fortunes. He arranged 
a mission which sent Louis from Paris, and ob- 
tained the marriage of the young lady with 
another. It was the ruin of the pensive Louis. 
His crushed heart never recovered from the blow. 
Napoleon soon became conscious of the irrepar- 
able wrong he had inflicted upon his brother. 
To make amends, as far as possible, he planned 
a union of Louis with the amiable, the beautiful, 
the fascinating Hortense. But Hortense had al- 
ready given her heart to another. Duroc, one of 
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the most spirited, handsome, and gay young sol- 
diers in France, was her lover. But the tact of 
Josephine and the power of Napoleon eventually 
triumphed over every obstacle. The bride and 
bridegroom were reluctantly led to their melan- 
choly espousals. ‘“‘ Never,” said Louis in his 
dirge-like Memoirs, “was there a more gloomy 
wedding Neverhad husband and wife a stronger 
presentiment of the horrors of a forced and ill- 
suited marriage. Before the ceremony, during 
the benediction, and ever afterward, we both 
equally and constantly felt that we were not 
suited to each other.” 

These sombre nuptials were contracted the 
4th of January, 1802. Louis was appointed 
King of Holland. During a few years of dejec- 
tion and gloom they lived sadly together. ‘Three 
children were born to them. The eldest, whom 
Napoleon contemplated for his heir, died when 
a child but five years of age. The second died 
twenty years ago. The third, a melancholy 
man, without father, mother, brother, or sister, 
now occupies the throne of France. 

Louis and Hortense soon became satisfied 
that they could not live happily together. They 
separated. Louis soon abdicated the throne, 
and wandering disconsolately over Europe, lived 
a retired and scholastic life until 1846, when he 
died at Leghorn, sixty-eight years of age. Dur- 
ing these long years, whose gloom no ray of 
joy ever penetrated, he devoted himself chiefly 
to literature. He was a man of more than or- 
dinary genius, of the utmost purity of morals, 
and of a devotional frame of mind. Hortense, 
with her two younger sons, repaired to Malmai- 
son, where she resided for a time with Joseph- 
ine. Afterward she retired to a lonely castle in 
Switzerland. There she lingered through the 
gloom of her remaining days until the year 1837, 
when she died. Her remains were buried by the 
side of Josephine, in the church of Ruel, near 
Paris. Her only surviving son has reared there 
a beautiful mo t to her 'y - 

Such was the parentage of Louis Napoleon. 
It helps to explain his character. He is a mel- 
ancholy and a lonely man. His countenance 
bears the trace of years of disappointment and 
sorrow. The writer of these pages has seen 
him in the retirement of his cabinet, in the brill- 
iant saloons of the Tuileries, and in the proud 
reviews of his armies, when eighty thousand 
men, in meaftial: array, encircled him. At all 
times the same sad expression rests upon his 
face His smile, though gentle, is melancholy. 
His life has been a scene, until within the last 
few years, of incessant conflict, and of incessant 
disappointment. It has been his doom that he 
could never forget the exalted name he bears.. 
Years ago, the French nation, by a vote of una-. 
nimity unprecedented in the annals of the world, 
founded the Napoleon dynasty. They declared 
the throne to be hereditary in the family of their 
elected and adored Emperor. Louis Napoleon, 
the son of the Emperor’s brother, and of his 
adopted daughter, is the heir to whatever rights 
this popular vote can give. The sovereigns of 
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Europe claim that kings reign, not by the vote 
of the people, but by divine appointment. 

The allied monarchs, after deluging Europe 
with blood, marched at the head of a million of 
bayonets upon Paris. They hurled the elected 
monarch from his throne, and chained him to a 
rock. They forced upon a reluctant people a 
rejected dynasty. Louis Napoleon has ever 
claimed that he was entitled to the throne of 
France, by the vote of the people ; that both 
Bourbonists and Orleanists were usurpers, tramp- 
ling upon popular rights, and sustained upon 
the throne by foreign bayonets, and by fraud. 

Louis Napoleon, now the Emperor of the 
French, and the subject of this brief sketch, was 
born at the Palace of the Tuileries, the 20th of 
April, 1808. He is consequently now forty-five 
years of age. His birth took place a few months 
after the separation of his father and mother. 
He was the first prince, of the Napoleon dynas- 
ty, born under the empire. His birth was ac- 
cordingly hailed by extraordinary military and 
public honors. The thunder of cannon and the 
waving of b ~ ed his birth from one 
extremity to the other of the majestic empire of 
Napoleon. He was often fondled upon the knee 
of the great Emperor, and, previous to the birth 
of the son of Maria Louisa, was regarded as the 
not improbable inheritor of the Imperial dignity. 
When, upon the restoration of the Bourbons, 
Hortense retired to her castle in Switzerland, 
she took with her two little children—Napoleon 
Louis, and Louis Napoleon. She was in pos- 
session of an ample income, and her dwelling 
was surrounded with all the appliances of wealth 
and luxury. Illustrious guests from all parts of 
Europe were drawn to her castle by the renown 
of her souvenirs; and she was enabled to confer 
upon her sons the advantages of a thorough and 
polished education. b 

These two young men passed most of their 
early years in comparative retirement among 
the mountains and valleys of Switzerland. They 
took occasional journeys with their mother. 
Wherever they appeared, their name, their rank, 
their wealth, rendered them ecanspicuous. The 
education they received was mainly scientific 
and military. In reading of the renowned deeds 
which have immortalized the Emperor, and of 
the rise and fall of the kings and queens of the 
Bonaparte family, their souls were fired with 
ambition. They mourned over their inglorious 
lot ; they hungered and thirsted to be led into 
some field of peril and of majestic enterprise. 
Thus restive and fretted, the slow years lingered 
away, till the young men became about twenty 
years of age The elder of the two brothers, 
Napoleon Louis, now married his cousin, a 
daughter of Joseph Bonaparte. The joys of the 
-youthful bridal for a short time enlivened the 
melancholy castle of Hortense. Suddenly the 
news arrived of the revolution of 1830. Charles 
X. was driven from his throne. France was in 
commotion. The eager young princes had hard- 
ly time to mount their horses before they heard 
that Louis Philippe was firmly seated upon the 








throne of France. It was vain to attempt to 
thrust him from his place. The next year they 
heard tidings of revolutionary movements in 
Italy. The name of Bonaparte was recognized 
all over Europe as the watchword of the popular 
party—as the banner beneath which the people 
must rally in their hostility to feudal kings. 
The two brothers, with feverish impetuosity, 
hurried to the scene of revolution upon the Ital- 
ian peninsula, eager to join in any enterprise 
which might bring them prominently before the 
world as the efficient and available advocates of 
popular rights. But Austria was there, sustain- 
ing her iron despotism with her well-trained 
hosts. The insurrection was shot down merci- 
lessly. The elder brother, Napoleon Louis, over- 
come by fatigue and exposure, suddenly died. 
Louis Napoleon was now left alone. He also 
was taken dangerously sick. The Austrians 
had nearly surrounded him. His mother, half 
frantic with anguish, came to the rescue of her 
only surviving child. With the utmost difficulty 
she succeeded in extricating him from the exas- 
perated troops of the government. Fearing that 
in the agitated state of Europe Switzerland could 
hardly afford them an asylum, she rapidly trav- 
ersed France with her bereaved, disappointed, 
and unhappy son, and sought refuge in England 
After a brief residence there, as affairs became 
more settled upon the Continent, she returned 
to her quiet home in Switzerland. 

Five years now passed away, in which Louis 
Napoleon remained in the retirement of his 
Swiss castle, fretting at the obscurity to which 
he was doomed to consign the great name of 
Bonaparte. His boundless ambition was ever fed 
by his equally boundless self-confidence. He 
never doubted that he had inherited the ability of 
Napoleon, and was equally able with that mighty 
spirit to control all the elements of anarchy and 
passion. He regarded himself, and was regard- 
ed by others, as the legal heir of all that could 
be recovered of the fortunes of the Exile of St. 
Helena. He endeavored to beguile some of his 
weary hours, and to attract attention by author- 
ship ; and published several works, which were 
quite creditable to his political and military 
attainments. 

In the autumn of 1836, Louis Napoleon visit- 
ed the baths of Baden. There he found many 
restless adventurers from all parts of Europe ; 
and with them he planned an expedition to en- 
kindle a new revolution in France ; eject Louis 
Philippe from his throne, and place the crown of 
Napoleon upon his own brow. He was aware 
that France was ever ripe forchange. He dream- 
ed that the name of Bonaparte alone would be 
as potent as if the great Emperor himself were 
to appear with his exquisitely chiseled features, 
and in his well-known costume. 

Louis Napoleon is not at all deficient in per- 
sonal courage. With a kind of despairing ener- 
gy, he has ever been ready for any rash and 
headlong enterprise. The name of Napoleon 
was still a talisman in every cottage in France. 
In the army there were many weary of the pa- 
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cific policy of Louis Philippe, and longing for a 
chieftain to lead them to military glory. There 
were many restless spirits scattered over the em- 
pire prompt to embark in any enterprise which 
promised wealth and power. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon has ever been 
aclose copyist of his uncle. In the plan he now 
adopted, he seems to have studied to imitate the 
career of the illustrious Exile of Elba. Had the 
tomb of St Helena given forth its mighty dead, 
all France would have risen to greet him. But 
Louis Napoleon was a stranger. He had but 
just emerged from the period of boyhood. Few 
had ever heard the mention of his name. No 
veteran warriors recognized his features or his 
voice. Unfortunately he did not in the slightest 
degree inherit the contour of his uncle. Still 
the young man was sanguine of success He 
resolved to make his appearance in some fron- 
tier town, to utter the magic name of Napoleon, 
to unfurl the eagles of the Empire, and to march, 
with the accumulating thousands who would 
throng him, triumphantly upon Paris. 

A small detachment of the army was station- 
ed at Strasbourg, situated upon the frontiers of 
France. This place seemed to present a favor- 
able opportunity for the commencement of the 
enterprise Louis provided himself with the 
gray coat and with the cocked-hat, so invariably 
associated with the Emperor. It is said that he 
also studied to acquire his attitude and gesture. 
Several of the officers in the garrison were in 


the conspiracy They doubted not to be able to 
lead their men to declare in favor of Louis. 
The day appointed for the mad enterprise ar- 


rived. It was the 30th of Oct. 1836. A cold 
winter's day dawned gloomily. Nature seemed to 
frown upon the enterprise. No “ sun of Auster- 
litz”’ rose over the bleak hills. The stormy air 
was filled with drizzling rain and sleet. Before 
one ray of the morning had pierced the murky 
clouds, the whole garrison of the place, consist- 
ing of three regiments of infantry, three of artil- 
lery, and a corps of engineers, found themselves 
drawn up, by their officers, in the barrack yard. 
They had no idea for what purpose they had 
been marshaled, in this dark and untimely hour. 
As they stood drenched with rain and shivering 
in their ranks, in the cold and stormy morning 
air, several gentlemen, in the uniform of French 
officers, entered the yard, bearing the eagle- 
crowned banner, which had so often waved over 
the victories of Napoleon. 

Louis attired in his gray coat and cocked hat, 
then stepped forward from his retinue, and was 
presented by the colonel of the regiment, to his 
troops, as the nephew and heir of the Emperor, 
who had come to place himself at their head, and 
to lead them to revolution and to victory The 
old soldiers recognized the hat and the coat. It 
instantly roused their enthusiasm. They shouted 
“Vive ’Empereur.” The younger soldiers were 
at first bewildered But soon they caught the 
sympathetic contagion and joined in the ery. 
Taking advantage of the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment the officers marched the trocrs through the 








street, with the ringing of bells, the streaming 
of banners and exultant music. The quiet little 
town of Strasbourg was in a moment thrown 
into a paroxysm of amazement and commotion. 
Heads, enveloped in night-caps, were thrust out 
of the windows into the snowy air. ‘The streets 
were soon filled by a throng following the column, 
bewildered and wondering at the cause of the 
strange uproar The troops marched directly to 
the head-quarters of the general, who was in 
command of the garrison, and took him prisoner. 
The sanguine Louis now felt sure of success. 
He thought that he had nothing to do, but to 
traverse, France like a whirlwind, and to take 
possession of the Tuileries and of the Empire. 
He subsequently wrote in reference to the affair. 

“O, my mother! judge of the happiness which 
I enjoyed at that moment. After twenty years 
of exile, I again touched the soil of my native 
land. I found myself surrounded by Frenchmen, 
whom the memory of the Emperor was about 
again to warm with electric heat.” 

But a dreadful disappointment was at hand. 
The next regiment they met were not prepared 
to embark in so desperate an enterprise. Some 
of the officers succeeded in rallying the men, in 
favor of Louis Philippe. After a short and tu- 
multuary scene Louis and all his party were 
taken prisoners. Hardly an hour had elapsed 
ere the young Prince found himself incarcerated 
in a cell of iron and of stone. He was removed 
to Paris for trial. Louis Philippe treated him 
with great magnanimity. It was not thought 
best to familiarize France with the idea, that the 
great Emperor had an heir, who claimed the 
throne. The matter was hushed up as much as 
possible. In the darkest hours of the night 
Louis Napoleon was taken into Paris. He was 
immediately carried to the office of the Prefect- 
ure of Police. A few dim lamps lighted the 
apartment. After a very short examination, he 
was again sent away, before the light of the 
morning dawned, to Port Louis, near Lorient. 
He was there placed on board a frigate which 
was equipped for sea. As soon as the wind 
permitted the frigate weighed anchor. The 
commander had received sealed instructions, 
which he was not to open until he came to a 
designated point of latitude and longitude upon 
the ocean. There it was found that the vessel 
was ordered to Rio Janeiro, where Louis Napo- 
leon was not to be permitted to land. From 
that place he was to be taken to New York. 
On shipboard he wrote to his mother. 

“Every man carries within himself a world 
composed of all that he has seen and loved, and 
into which he continually withdraws, even when 
he is wandering over a foreign land. At these 
moments I am doubtful which are the most 
melancholy recollections those of misfortunes 
which have befallen us, or those relating to happy 
times which exist no longer. ‘Two months ago, 
I wished for nothing, except never to behold 
Switzerland again. Now, if I were to follow my 
own inclinations, I should have no other wish 
than to find myself again in my little chamber, 
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in the midst of that fine country, in which I 
fancy that I ought to be so happy. Do not 
think of coming to meet me. I do not at pres- 
ent know where IJ shall take up my abode. Per- 
haps I should find better opportunities of obtain- 
ing a livelihood in Southern America. Labor, 
to which the uncertainty of my circumstances 
will now subject me, will afford the only conso- 
lation which I can now enjoy.” 

Early in the spring of 1837, Louis Napoleon 
was landed upon the wharves of New York, an 
unsuccessful adventurer, a friendless and sorrow- 
stricken exile. Probably conscious of the ex- 
alted name he bore, and bowed down by the 
pressure of misfortune, he lived solitary and 
alone. Still he devoted himself with much zeal 


to the study of the institutions of the United 
States 


it was said, at the time of his banishment, by 
the French government, that Louis Napoleon 
had promised, not to cross the Atlantic again for 
ten years. The young Prince, upon hearing of 
this report immediately pronounced it unquali- 
fiedly false. It is however evident that discour- 
aged by the total failure of his enterprise, he 
had decided to abandon all the stormy and peril- 
ous enterprises to which Europe might invite 
him, and to settle down in quietude upon a 
southern plantation, as an American republican. 
With this view he visited Louisiana, where he 
entered into negotiations for the purchase of an 
extensive tract of land. But not having avail- 
able funds, and finding that the owner of the 
land, demanded ample security, notwithstanding 
the proud assertion that the “‘name of Napoleon 
needed no endorsement,” he abandoned the de- 
sign of becoming a planter. Just then he re- 
ceived the following sad letter from his mother: 


“My dear son, I am about to undergo an 
operation which has become absofutely neces- 
sary. In case it should not terminate success- 
fully, I send you, in this letter, my blessing. 
We shall meet again in a better world. You 
will believe that in quitting this life, I regret 
only leaving yourself and your fond affectionate 
disposition, which alone has given any charms 
to my existence. This will be a consolation to 
you, my beloved child, to reflect that by your 
attentions, you have rendered your mother as 
happy as circumstances could allow her to be. 
[ press you to my heart, my dear child. I am 
calm, perfectly resigned. I would still hope that 
we may meet again, even in this world. The 
will of God be done. Your affectionate mother, 

“ Hortense.” 


Upon the reception of this letter, the ever- 
affectionate son resolved immediately to embark 
for Europe, and to hasten to the bed-side of his 
dying mother. He found her still alive. Fora 
few weeks he watched with the most tender care 
around her couch of suffering, and had the mourn- 
ful satisfaction of receiving her last messages of 
love, as world-weary and sorrow-stricken, she 
sank in death. 

Louis, dejected and bereaved, lingered for 





some months at the castle where his mother had 
breathed her last. The French looked with a 
jealous eye upon the young claimant of the 
French throne. It was represented to the Swiss 
government that to allow him to remain within 
so short a distance of France, would endanger 
their safety. Consequently the government were 
compelled to withdraw protection, and Louis 
must again go forth alone, and heart-stricken, to 
meet the dim future. He repaired to England 
His income wa. ample, yet he seemed weary of 
life. Still the memory of the name he bore seem. 
ed ever to reproach him, for submitting to an in- 
glorious life, and to rouse bim to desperate ad- 
venture to gain a throne and a crown. 

For two years he remained in London. His 
name, his claims, and peculiar position, attracted 
much attention. When he appeared in society, 
or when he took his daily afternoon airings, on 
horseback or in his carriage, in the parks, he was 
observed by all. He studiously adopted the 
habits of life of his uncle. It is said that he in- 
variably rose at six o’clock, and employed him- 
self in his study, with his books and his pen, 
until mid-day. He then breakfasted, and read 
the morning papers, causing notes to be taken of 
all that peculiarly interested him. At two o'clock 
he received visitors. At four or five he made 
his appearance with the charioted throng, rolling 
through the parks. At seven o'clock he dined. 
The evenings he devoted to the various social 
and intellectual entertainments of the great me- 
tropolis. 

During his stay in England, he published a 
work, entitled “ Napoleonic Ideas,” which, from 
its title and its author, rather than from any in- 
trinsic merit, attained some celebrity. This 
werk consists of an exposition of the political 
maxims of the great Emperor. The failure of 
his ill-planned adventure at Strasbourg, which 
had covered him with ridicule, seemed gradually 
to inspire him with a strong desire to attempt 
to retrieve his reputation, by a more brilliant 
and successful enterprise. The year 1840 ar- 
rived, and all France was in a blaze of enthu- 
siasm, to receive the remains of her idolized 
monarch, from the rock of St. Helena. Maur- 
murs long and loud, against Louis Philippe were 
heard on every side. Louis Napoleon resolved 
to avail himself of this apparently propitious 
moment, to drive the Orleans branch of the Bour- 
bons from the throne; believing that every 
Frenchman would rejoice to have the sceptre in 
the hands of the nephew, at the reception of the 
remains of the uncle. Many plans far less wise 
have been crowned with success. And yet it 
seemed a hair-brained enterprise to attempt the 
subversion of an empire, having so vigilant and 
energetic a spirit as that of Louis Philippe at its 
head, with instruments as feeble as those upon 
which the adventurer must rely. A plan was so 
secretly matured that no suspicion of the con- 
templated movement was excited either in En- 
gland or in France. 

On Sunday, the 4th of August, 1840, Louis Na 
poleon accompanied, apparently by a pleasure par- 
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ty of about sixty persons, entered a small steamer 
upon the Thames. Many of the gentlemen were 
attended by their servants. They were all for- 
eigners, and it is said that many of them were 
unaware. of the enterprise in which they had 
embarked. The little steamer passed down the 
river and pushed out into the Channel. The 
Prince then assembled his gallant army of sixty 
men, and informed them of the object of the ex- 
pedition, which was no less than the invasion of 
France, and the overthrow of the Orleans dynas- 
ty. Money was distributed freely. Wine flowed 
in abundance. The courage of all was soon 
roused to the highest pitch. French uniforms, 
which had previously been prepared, were given 
to all, and the captain was ordered to steer di- 
rectly for Boulogne. The little steamer, ‘‘ The 
City of Edinburgh,” with its handful of gay 
revelers, hurried over the wave, to demolish the 
armies of Louis Philippe, and to take possession 
of France. The innocent Captain Crow, though 
perfectly astounded at the quantity of wine which 
disappeared, submissively obeyed the orders of 
the Prince, and guided his tiny bark toward the 
shores of France. It was midnight when the 
dim outline of the Gallic coast was first faintly 
discernible in the distance. The brilliant sun 
of a cloudl morning illumined both 
land and sea, as the valiant army of invasion, 
heated with wine, and flushed with the night’s 
revelry, landed unopposed and unobserved at the 
obscure village of Vimereux, near the garrisoned 
city of Boulogne. The tale seems incredible, and 
yet it is well authenticated, that this extraor- 
dinary army of sixty strong, formed themselves 
in solid column, and advanced valiantly upon the 
guns and bayonets of the fortified city. Louis 
Napoleon, whom no one has ever accused of 
want of courage, or of a disposition to push his 
friends into positions of peril, which he was not 
willing to share, headed the Lilliputian host. 
He had not forgotten the pithy remark of Chateau- 
briand, “that if the cocked hat and surtout of 
Napoleon were placed on a stick on the shores 
of Brest, it would cause Europe to run to arms 
from one end to the other.” 

Next to the general-in-chief came one in the 
uniform of a French officer, with a live eagle 
fluttering upon the perch. Then followed the 
rank and file of gentlemen and servants. They 
were abundantly furnished with proclamations. 
Louis had in his imperial treasury about one 
hundred thousand dollars, to meet the expenses 
of the war. As they marched victoriously along 
through the green fields, a crowd of gaping 
peasants and ragged boys followed, wondering 
what it all could mean. 

They reached Boulogne. The garrison there 
consisted of two companies. The soldiers, 
amused, bewildered, and amazed, gathered around 
the invading army. Louis harangued them ener- 
getically, and the vivacious French began to 
shout “ Vive !Empereur!” The officers caught 
the alarm, rushed to the barracks, gathered the 
soldiers around them and recalled them to obedi- 
ence. Louis lost his presence of mind, and in 








his desperation fired a pistol at the colonel. The 
ball missed its mark, but wounded a soldier in 
the neck. ‘The whole party were now compelled 
to retreat. They fled through the streets in 
ludicrous confusion, pursued by the soldiers, the 
boys, and the dogs. Some few were shot 
Some were drowned; but most of the party 
were surrounded and captured. 

These two wild adventures left the impression 
upon the public mind, that Louis Napoleon was a 
simpleton anda madman. And yet the boldness, 
the ability, and the eloq e of his defense when 
put upon trial astonished France. The name 
of Napoleon was adored by the people. It was 
not deemed safe to doom one of his descendants 
to an ignominious death. He was sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment in the castle of Ham 
When he heard the judgment, he exclaimed, 
“At least I shall have the happiness of dying 
upon the soil of France.” It is reported, that 
as he entered the gloomy fortress, assigned as 
his home and his grave, he looked up at the im- 
pregnable battlements frowning upon him, and 
smiling, said, “ The word perpetual in the French 
language, means, until the next revolution.” 

The castle of Ham is one of the gloomiest 
prisons in Europe. For six dreary years, he 
endured the almost insupportable monotony of 
his prison life. The iron had entered his soul ; 
the indelible traces of suffering still mark his 
pensive features. For some time he was exposed 
to every annoyance which could embitter his 
confinement. At length these stringent mea- 
sures were mitigated, and he was allowed books, 
and writing materials, and was permitted to 
correspond with his friends. In a letter to Lady 
Blessington he says, “ My thoughts often recur 
to the spot in which you dwell. Nevertheless J 
have no desire to quit my present abode. Here 
I amin my proper place. With the name which 
I bear, I must be either in the seclusion of the 
dungeon, or in the brightness of power.” 

Again he wrote to a friend, “*'T'wice betrayed 
by fate, I have experienced all the vicissitudes 
and sorrows of this life. Having got the better 
of the illusions of youth, I find in the native air 
I breathe, in study, in the seclusion of a prison, 
a charm which I have not experienced when | 
participated in the enjoyments of foreign coun- 
tries, where I had to drink of the same cup as 
the conqueror of Waterloo.” 

The letter from which this brief extract is 
taken, was published in the journals, and pre- 
duced great excitement in France. The question 
was asked, “ under what title he would be pre- 
pared to return to France, if the doors of his 
prison where thrown open and the decree of 
exile evoked.” He replied, “I never can believe 
that France is the property of any family. | 
have never pretended to any other rights than 
those of a French citizen. And I never shall 
have any other desire, than to eee the whole 
people legally convened, choosing freely the 
form of government which they may think best 
to have. A member of a family which owes its 
elevation to the suffrages of the nation, I should 
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belie my origin, my nature, and what is more, | 
should do violence to common sense, if I did not 
admit the sovereignty of the people as the funda- 
mental basis of all political organization. My 
previous actions and declarations are in accord- 
ance with these opinions. If I have not been 
understood, it is because we do not seek to ex- 
plain defeats. We only condemn them.” 

Louis, who had a highly cultivated mind and 
intellectual tastes, endeavored to beguile the 
weary hours of his captivity by literary and sci- 
entific studies, and philosophical experiments. 
He also published several works, highly credit- 
able to his heart and to his pen. After an im- 
prisonment of five years, he wrote, ‘‘ Years roll 
by with disheartening monotony. It is only in 
the promptings of my conscience and my heart, 
that I find strength to stand up against this at- 
mosphere of lead which surrounds and suffocates 
me. But] still believe, with absolute confidence, 
that a better future is approaching.” 

It was now the year 1846. The father of 
Louis Napoleon was dying. Earnestly he ap- 
pealed to the French government, that his im- 
prisoned son might visit him once more before 
he went down to the grave. The captive made 
the most energetic efforts, by application to all 
branches of the government, for liberty to visit 
his dying father. He pledged his word of honor 
that he would immediately return again to his 
captivity. The appeal was unavailing. He then 
resolved upon a despefate effort to escape. It 


was the morning of the 25th of May, 1846. A 
large number of laborers were employed in the 


yard of the castle. He had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the soiled and tattered clothes of a workman, 
which he exchanged for his own. Having re- 
moved his mustache and whiskers, with a 
slouched hat concealing his face, a pipe in his 
mouth, a heavy plank upon his shoulder, he 
passed deliberately by the sentinel, and walked 
calmly, in the bright morning sun, out into glo- 
rious freedom. A friend who was in the secret 
met him with a carriage and a passport. They 
drove rapidly to Valenciennes, took the railway 
for Brussels, and a packet for London. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival in London, he wrote to 
the French Embassador, “I come frankly to de- 
clare to the man who was the friend of my mo- 
ther, that. in quitting my prison I had no idea of 
renewing against the French government a war 
that has been so disastrous to me, but only to 
be enabled to go and to be near my aged father. 
Before taking this step, I made every effort to 
obtain permission to visit him. I offered every 
guarantee consistent with my honor. Finding 
all my applications fruitless, I determined to 
have recourse to the last expedient, which the 
Duke de Nemours and the Duke de Guise 
adopted in similar circumstances under Henry 
IV. I beg that you will inform the French 
government of my peaceable intentions I hope 
that such an assurance may shorten the captivity 
of my friends who still remain in prison.” 
Louis, though now free, was exceedingly un- 
happy. Though he had ample means for all his 
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expenses, he was an exile and alone. His adored 
mother, who had ever loved her impassioned, 
pensive, and warm-hearted son, was in the cok 
tomb of Ruel. His brother, the companion of 
his youth, his hopes, his misfortunes, was dead 
His aged father was languishing upon a dyiny 
bed in Tuscany. The Austrian government 
would not allow the Prince to land upon the 
shores of Italy. For twenty months Louis re- 
mained in London, a solitary, world-weary man 
He lived alone with his books and in the society 
of a small circle of friends, of the highest rank, 
to whom his illustrious name gave him a ready 
introduction. 

On the 25th of July, 1846, his father, the bro- 
ther of the great Emperor, the King of Holland, 
the gentleman of wealth, refinement, high intel- 
lectual culture and leisure, the husband of one 
of the most beautiful, amiable, and accomplished 
of women, terminated an utterly joyless exist- 
ence, of sixty-eight years. 

In February, 1848, there was a new eruption 
of the French political voleano. Louis Philippe 
and Louis Napoleon crossed the channel in op- 
posite directions. The people began immediately 
to rally around the heir of the mighty Emperor 
Louis Napolean knew that they would. He 
knew that the masses of the people would es- 
pouse his cause, the moment he could be fairly 
presented before them. Hence those measures, 
which the world has stamped with folly, were 
inspired by a higher wisdom than the world had 
imagined. Louis Napoleon was immediately 
elected to the National Assembly by the con- 
stituency of Paris, his native city. A majority 
of 60,000 votes swept him triumphantly into that 
chamber of notables. Ina few months, over five 
millions of votes elevated him to the post of Pres- 
ident of the French Republic. The unanimity 
in his favor amazed all the world, excepting 
France. Factions were formed, conspiracies 
were rife, Socialists, Bourbonists, Orleanists, all 
were busy to gain the reins of power. The op- 
erations of the government were thwarted in 
every way. Anarchy threatened France. Louis 
was threatened with impeachment, with arrest, 
with imprisonment, perhaps with the guillotine. 
There was but one choice before him, to conquer 
or to fall. In the mysterious depths of his mel- 
ancholy spirit, he resolved to demolish all his 
enemies at a blow. He violated his solemn oath. 
He trampled the constitution he had sworn to 
defend into the dust. Through the dark hours 
of the night, he sat in his silent cabinet in the 
Elysée, and while all Paris was asleep, his em- 
issaries arrested every individual man who could 
harm him. The night passed away, the morning 
dawned tranquilly upon Paris. Louis Napoleon 
had gathered all the powers of an unlimited des- 
potism into his single hand. In tones solemn 
and firm he told France, and the world, what he 
had done. England cursed him for it. America 
cursed him. France laughed, applauded, blessed 
The good-natured Parisians rubbed their hands 
with glee, and said it was a capital joke They 
declared that it was most cleverly done. They 
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affirmed that he had saved France. The nation | 
by the voice of universal suffrage was called upon 

to pronounce its verdict upon the deed. Louis 

was sustained, triumphantly sustained ; sustain- 

ed by a majority almost unparalleled in the an- 

nals of the ballot-box. By universal suffrage he | 
was proclaimed Emperor. Thus the people of 

France threw out the gauntlet of defiance to 

feudal Europe. Thus they have said to the kings 

who reign by “divine right,”’ “‘ Your combined | 
armies have invaded our territories; you have | 
forced upon us a rejected dynasty , you have de- 
nied us the right to elect our own sovereign; you 
have torn from us the monarch of our choice, 
you have chained him till he died upon the rock 
of mortal agony. Again we spurn the rulers you 
have imposed upon us. We have sought the 
heir of the great Emperor. We have placed him 
upon our throne. We care not whether he be 
fiend or angel, we will prove to the world that 
France has a right to govern herself, without 
the interference of her neighbors.” 

It has been stated in the British Parliament, 
by very high authority, that there is a letter ex- 
tant in England, written by Louis Napoleon in 
the days of his exile, in which he says, ‘‘ I have 
been treated very kindly in England. I have 
many friends there. But if I ever attain supreme 
power in France, I shall certainly invade England. 
Waterloo and St. Helena are yet to be avenged.” 
If Louis Napoleon has said this, he will certainly 
attempt the execution of his threat. He is the | 
very last man in the world to utter idle words. | 
A passion once enkindled in the glowing depths 
of his lonely spirit will never be smothered. 

Still, notwithstanding the high authority which 
asserts the existence of such a letter, we doubt 
its truth. We believe that Louis Napoleon is 
cordially in favor of peace. He wishes to enrich 
France by the hand of industry. Napoleon, with 
his dying breath, at St. Helena, entreated his 
son never to attempt to avenge his death. He 
urged him to do every thing in his power to 
avert from Europe the calamities of war. Though 
an army of invasion might inflict incredible suf- 
fering upon England, the idea of the conquest 
of that island is simply absurd. No man knows 
this better than Louis Napoleon. 
trembles in view of invasion. Well may she 
tremble. England has a guilty conscience. 

Louis Napoleon has recently married a Span- 
ish lady of remarkable grace, intelligence, and 
beauty. She is not of royal birth. It is a ple- 
beian marriage, incited by the very unroyal sen- 
timent of sincere affection. All the papers of 
Europe are discussing the probable effects of 
this connection upon the imperial throne. Upon 
this subject, Louis Napoleon concluded a re- 
markably able address to the Council of State 
in the following words : 

“She who has become the object of my pre- 
ferences is of high birth, French by heart, by 
edueation, and by the remembrance of her father’s 
blood, which he shed in the cause of the Empire, 
she has, as a Spaniard, the advantages of not 


Still England | 


wish to give honors and dignities. Gifted with 
every mental quality she will be the ornament 
of the throne, as in the day of danger she would 
become one of its most courageous supporters 
A pious Catholic, she will address to Heaven 
the same prayers as myself for the happiness of 
France. Gracious and good, she will exhibit, | 
firmly hope, in the same position, the virtues o/ 
the Empress Josephine. I come, therefore, to 
say to France, I have preferred a woman whom 
I love and respect to one unknown, and whose 
alliance would have advantages mingled with 
sacrifices. I yield to my inclination, but not 
without having first consulted my reason and my 
convictions. In short, in placing independence, 
the affections of the heart, and family happiness, 
above dynastic prejudices and the calculations 
of ambition, I shall not be the less strong, since 
I shall be more at liberty. Soon, in proceeding 
to the church of Notre Dame, | shall present 
the Empress to the people and to the army. The 
confidence which they have in me, assures me 
of their kind feelings toward her whom I have 
chosen. And you, gentlemen, in learning to 
know her, will be convinced that again on this 
occasion I have been guided by Providence. 

The government of Louis Napoleon is unques- 
tionably the most stable of any which can now 
be established in France. Still there can be no 
stability upon the edge of the crater of an ever 
active volcano. It is the almost universal senti- 
ment in France, that the French nation can not 
sustain a Republic. While the nation admires 
republicanism in America, the popular voice de- 
clares a monarchy to be essential to France. 

There are two other claimants to the throne 
The one of these represents the Bourbon dynasty 
Charles X. had ason, the heir of his rights. Many 
years ago this young man, in leaving one of the 
theatres of Paris, was assassinated. He left a 
little boy a few years old. This little boy has 
now become a man, thirty-seven years of age 
He bears the title of the Count of Chambord 
According to the doctrine of legitimacy, he, the 
lineal descendant of the Bourbons, is the legiti- 
mate King of France. He has been married ten 
years, and has no child. It is not probable that 
he will ever have an heir. 

But there is another party, who repudiate the 
claims of the Bourbons, and espouse the cause 
of the Orleans branch of that family. The Duke 
of Orleans, the eldest son of King Louis Phi- 
lippe, was the inheritor of whatever rights his 
royal father could transmit. He was a noble 
young man—physically and intellectually noble. 
His generous qualities had rendered him uni- 
versally popular. One morning he invited a few 
companions to breakfast with him, as he was 
about to take his departure from Paris, to join 
his regiment. In the conviviality of the hour, 
he drank a little too much wine. He did not 
become intoxicated. He was not in any respect 
a dissipated man. His character was lofty and 
noble. But in that joyous hour he drank a glass 
too much. He slightly lost the balance of his 





having in France any family to whom she would 


body and of his mind. Bidding adieu to his 
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companions he entered his carriage. His horses 
took fright and ran. But for that extra glass 
of wine, he would have kept his seat. He 
leaped from the carriage. But for that extra 
glass of wine, he would have alighted upon his 
feet. His head first struck the pavement. Sense- 
less and bleeding he was taken into a beer-shop, 
and died. That extra glass of wine overthrew 
the Orleans dynasty ; confiscated their property 
of one hundred millions of dollars; sent the 
whole family into exile. ‘Look not upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth its color in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright, at the last 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” 

The Duke of Orleans left a son, the Count of 
Paris, now thirteen years of age. This lad is 
the heir of whatever political rights the Orleans 
family can transmit. Should the Count of 
Chambord die childless, the young Count of 
Paris becomes the heir both of the Bourbon and 
of the Orleans family. Many attempts have 
been made to unite the friends of these two 
elaimants in their combined strength against 
Louis Napoleon. 

The secret of Louis Napoleon’s power with 
the masses is this; the Count of Chambord is 
the candidate of the old feudal nobility. He is 
the representative of their exclusive privileges, 
and will sustain them. The sympathies of the 
surrounding thrones are entirely with him. 

The Count of Paris is the representative of 
the more modern nobility, and the higher aris- 
tocracy of the nation. He stands between the 
modern democracy and the old feudai despotisms. 

Louis Napoleon is the democratic candidate. 
The people believe him to be their friend, the 
representative of the rights of the masses. Hence 
they rally around him, not from any enthusiastic 
attachment to his person, but because they be- 
lieve his very name pledges him to defend their 
cause. 

The more intelligent of the people say, ‘‘ Louis 
Napoleon is a despot—an utter despot. We ad- 
mit it. But divided as France is, we must have 
a man at the head of the government who is not 
afraid to enact the despot. He will tyrannize to 
protect us. The Bourbon and the Orleanist will 
tyrannize to crush us, and to uphold the ex- 
clusive privileges of the nobles.” 

Such is the present position of Louis Napo- 
leon. Not long ago one of his friends took into 
the palace of the Elysée a political pamphlet. 
written against him. “ Ah,” said Louis, with 
ene of his melancholy smiles, “here we have 
the ‘ Life of Napoleon, The Little, by Victor Hugo, 
The Great.’”” Louis Napoleon is not a man to 
be despised. 

There is a very considerable portion of the 
American press which seems disposed to con- 
demn in an unqualified manner the whole course 
of policy pursued by the Emperor, and greatly 
to regret the establishment of his power over 
France, as an event wholly retrogressive, in re- 
spect to the cause of popular liberty. And in- 





Louis Napoleon actually wields is sufficiently 
arbitrary. In its form, it is centralized, com- 
pact, and absolute to the highest degree. But 
then it is a consideration of vast significance 
and importance, that in respect to foundation, it 
rests on a distinct and open acknowledgment 
of the great fundamental principles of our own 
system—the sovereignty of the people. ‘The Em- 
peror Napoleon avows, before the world, that he 
holds his power as a /rust, conferred upon him 
by the votes of his countrymen—the votes, not of 
a part, a class privileged by birth, wealth, or 
ancient prerogatives, but of all. The pedestal 
on which this lofty column of power, which 
rears itself so conspicuously in the eyes of all 
mankind, is seen to stand, is plainly and legibly 
inscribed Universat Surrracs. Now it cer- 
tainly must be considered as a great step in ad- 
vance for the cause of human rights, that the 
grand and fundamental principle of popular sov- 
ereignty should be thus, even in form, acknowl- 
edged and acted upon by one of the most powerful 
of the ancient feudal sovereignties of Europe. 
Itis as great a step, perhaps, as ought reasonably 
to be expected of one generation. The moral 
influence of it, on the governmental changes 
which are to take place in Europe, during the 
coming fifty years, must be vast and incalculable 
Nor is the importance of this acknowledgment 
diminished essentially, by the supposition which 
is sometimes very strongly urged, that the bal- 
loting, by which the empire of Louis Napoleon 
was established, was not honestly conducted, 
and that the result of it did not truly represent 
the popular will. Grant this ever so fully, and 
still the main point that we have urged remains 
unaffected by it, namely, that one of the most 
conspicuous and most powerful of the ancient 
monarchies of Europe has, in a very open and 
solemn manner, and in the presence of all man- 
kind, rejected and renounced the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and imaugurated, in its 
stead, that of the sovereignty of the people. By 
repeated acts they have recognized the popular 
will, expressed through the machinery of an or- 
ganized, formal, and universal balloting, as the 
original and fundamental source of power—and 
they have organized a government, which, how- 
ever monocratic and absolute in its form, is still 
not an autocrat, representing irresponsible and 
hereditary power, but an agent, holding trusts 
and exercising functions conferred upon it by 
the special act of the millions, whose interests 
are affected by the exercise of them. Thus, if 
the government be a despotism, it is a despotism 
that has been created by the popular will, and 
what true believer in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple will deny them the right to govern themselves 
by means even of a despotism, if they see fit so 
to do. 
In fact, the people of France seem to have 
said to themselves, ** We will acknowledge any 
efficient government, whatever form it may as- 
sume, provided it will acknowledge the principle 
that the sovereignty is originally in us, and wiil 





deed it must be confessed that the power which 


hold its power as a grant which we have con- 
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ferred: and it would be very difficult for the 
most ardent advocate of popular rights to show, 
that considering a!l the circumstances of the 
ease, they have not acted wisely in so doing. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF 
AN EXCITEMENT SEEKER. 
NUMBER Ii. 
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T was, I think, about five months after Mr. 
H—— had given the preceding narrative in 
my hearing, and I was at home for the holidays 
in my father’s house, when we were visited by 
Captain R. E——, an officer in the navy, as dif- 
ferent a man as possible from my grandfather's 
reverend friend. He was a gay, frank, hand- 
some looking man of some four or five and thir- 
ty years of age, full of anecdotes, which were 
told with a plain straightforward simplicity that 
left no doubt of the accuracy of every word. I 
forget how the following incident happened to be 
related. But I was at this time a boy of about 
fourteen years of age, and I listened to it with 
eagerness, which impressed every incident upon 
my memory. 

Some years ago, he said, I went out to the 
West India station in the Beacon, as first lieu- 
tenant, expressly to get my promotion, and en- 
joyed exceedingly good health during the whole 
of the first year. The ship was a pleasant 
one: the ship’s company good ; and the captain 
an excellent sailor, and an amiable, and gentle- 
manly man. Every thing would have passed 
pleasantly, had it not been for a dispute which 
arose between myself and the assistant surgeon. 
I really do not know how it first begun, and I 
dare say I was fully as much in fault as he was. 
He was a well educated man, kind and good- 
hearted; but somewhat bluff, and too plain- 
spoken in his language ; and, I suppose, some- 
how or another, my young dignity was offended 
at something which he said. However that 
might be, we passed a considerable portion of 
our time in trying, each, to make the other un- 
comfortable ; and there are ample opportunities 
on board a ship, let me tell you. Atthe end of 
a year, I was promoted into the Fly, a corvette ; 
but I had hardly been in her a fortnight, when 
the surgeon, already on board the ship, died of 
yellow fever. I remember having a vague sort 
of presentiment of what would follow, and it 
was soon after verified by my seeing my enemy, 
Curtis, rowed aboard, as surgeon of the ship, to 
my great disgust, and annoyance. I had now 
ample opportunity, had I chosen to use it, of 
making his life wretched ; but I trust my feel- 
ings were too much those of a gentleman to use 
it. I do not recollect having exercised my au- 
thority as commander in any unhandsome man- 
ner toward him, and he did his duty well, and 
respectfully. But we did not love each other a 
bit the better, for all that. We were as cold as 
two icebergs, and never spoke without an abso- 
lute necessity. 

One day, I went to dine on shore at the isl- 











and of St. Lucia, and remained till a very late 
hour. I walked through a plantation down to 
my boat, and never remember to have enjoyed 
the air of a calm, mild, tropical night so much. 
The whole atmosphere seemed full of fragrance, 
and the little stars were twinkling up above as 
bright as diamonds. There was one odor, | per- 
ceived, more powerful than all the rest. From 
what plant it proceeded, I do not know; but it 
was almost oppressively sweet. My head ached 
a little, when I got into the boat; but I did not 
feel much amiss the next day, and we stood out 
to sea. On the day following that, however, I 
woke quite ill, my head aching violently, and a 
restless uneasiness upon me, which made lying 
down in my cot perfectly impossible. I rose, 
went upon deck, walked up and down fiercely 
for half an hour, and then caught sight of the 
surgeon. The very look of him was like that 
of water to a mad dog, and I went down below 
again. My cabin was a tolerably airy little 
room, and J let in the breeze wherever it would 
come; but I soon began to find that it would 
not do much longer. I called for my servant, 
and told him to fetch the first officer and the 
purser. The latter came first, and I said to 
him, at once, “I am ill, Mr. Robinson. I am 
going to have the yellow fever. Have the good- 
ness to let me have plenty of limes, and if you 
have got such a thing, give me forty grains of 
calomel, at once.” 

“Had you not better see Mr. Curtis, sir?” 
said the purser; but then I burst out. ‘“* Not, if 
I am dying,” I said. “Don’t let that fellow 
come near me. Send me the lollyboy, or any 
body who knows something of the business ; 
but Curtis I will not have. Mind, it is my 
orders, if I lose my head with this cursed Yel- 
low Jack, that Curtis never enters my cabin as 
long as I am alive.” 

“ The first lieutenant came in as I was speak- 
ing, and to him I gave some information and di- 
rections. But I had scarcely done, ere I was 
seized with vomiting, and do not know much 
more of what happened afterward. I was in a 
sort of dreamy, dozy state, quite sure I was go- 
ing to die, and caring very little about it, or any 
thing else. Suddenly, as it seemed to me, I 
found myself lying on the table in my cabin, 
with a table-cloth drawn over me, covering my 
face and eyes. The weather was very hot ; but 
I was cold as a stone, and J could not move 
hand or foot, do what I would. My eyes were 
closed ; but I could not open them, and my 
mouth was shut ; but I could not open it either. 
I was just as conscious, however, as I am at 
this moment, and my sense of hearing was pain- 
fully acute. I heard the very lightest sounds, 
even to a small borer burrowing into the table 
close by me. People came and went, in the 
cabin, and I soon found out that I was dead— 
or at least that they thought me so They were 
getting ready a hammock, I found, to put me 
in ; for we were far out at sea by this time, and 
I heard one of them ask for a double-headed 
shot. “ Very pleasant,” I thought, “ I wonder 
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if all dead men feel thus. If so, death is a 
worse thing than I thought it.” 

I soon found, from the talk that was going on, 
that I had still a couple of hours to wait before 
they hove me into the sea. Something or some- 
body was not ready; and I did not well know 
whether to be glad or sorry at the delay ; for I 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable where I was, and 
thought any place might be better. 

Soon after, they left me alone, with a sentry 
at the cabin door, and I could hear him hum- 
ming as unconcernedly as possible. I heard the 
ripple of the water, too, as we dashed on, and 
the pleasant breeze whispering through the 
stern window, and flapping up and down the 
end of the table-cloth, and I heard some large 
bird scream, as it dashed across, close by the 
ship. Life seemed very pleasant to me, I will 
confess, and death very unpleasant. But there 
was no help for it. There was I, a dead man 
to all intents and purposes, and could not mend 
the matter. About ten minutes after they left 
me, I heard a step coming down the ladder, and 
T recognized it, in an instant, as that of Curtis. 
Upon my life, | am ashamed to tell you what I 
felt. My hatred for him was just as great when 
I was dead, as when I was living. I would 
have sworn at him, if I had been able to swear 
at all. But I was silent enough, as I well might 
be. When he came near the cabin door, I heard 
him say to the sentry, in a quiet, sorrowful tone, 
“So poor Captain E—— is gone. We were 
never great friends ; but he was not a bad man, 
and was a good officer. I must have one look at 
the poor fellow before they heave him over- 
board ;” and in he came. 

I felt a little mollified ; and I was not quite 
so irritated as I should have been a few minutes 
before, when I found him pull the table-cloth 
trom off my face, gazing down dpon me, I sup- 
pose, as I lay upon the table. What he saw 
there, I can not tell ; but the next instant, I felt 
his hand thrust under the table-cloth, and press- 
ed hard upon my heart. 

“Damnation,” he cried. ‘“ He is not dead! 
Hallo! Run to the cook. Bring hot water, as 
fast as possible. The Captain is not dead.” 

On my life, it was one of the pleasantest 
pieces of intelligence that I had ever received 
since I was born. However, all sorts of means 
and appliances were soon in requisition; and 
skillfully employed by my friend, the Doctor, they 
soon restored me to life again. I need hardly 
tell you who were the greatest friends in the 
ship after that. The most curious part of the 
whole business, to my mind, was the acuteness 
of my sense of hearing when every other sense 
was dead and still. ‘The ear seemed ten times 
more sensitive than ever, when the whole of the 
rest of the body was dead—lI say dead, without 
much hesitation ; for upon my life I hardly know 
whether I was dead or not. If it were not real- 
ly death that I underwent, I can hardly conceive 
any thing more like it; and yet I heard far more 
plainly than I have ever done before, or since.” 

“T think that can be easily accounted for,” 





answered my grandfather. ‘“ Hearing is a sense 
which depends much less upon volition than any 
other. You must open your eyes to see; you 
must open your mouth to taste; you must ex- 
pand your nostrils to smell; but sounds walk in, 
without asking your leave or permission, with- 
out any call or appeal upon your part.” 

“That would account for one hearing after vo- 
lition was at an end,” answered Captain E—_. 
“* But why should the brain be more sensitive to 
sounds then than at any other time !” 

“Because it had nothing else to do,” replied 
my grandfather. ‘In ordinary life, it is in a con- 
tinual bustle, with continual applications from 
six or seven different quarters—continual knock- 
ing at all the doors of the house, as I may call 
them, with a great deal of domestic business 
besides. But in the state you describe, all the 
attention was directed in one way. There was 
but one door open, and consequently the crowd 
at that door was importunate.” 

“It may be so,” answered Captain E——, in 
his bluff, sailor-like tone ; ‘“ but all I hope is, 
that when I die again, I may die outright, and 
not know any thing about being buried ; for that 
is the worst part of the affair.” 

“I don’t know,” answered my grandfather ; 


and the conversation on that topic was dropped 


GALVANIC RESURRECTION 

Ir is impossible to describe the effect which 
these two little histories had upon my mind. 
How they set thought working, and what strange 
and unusual directions it took. Nor was the im- 
pression transient. On the contrary, it went on 
increasing, strengthening itself. It was the di- 
rection given to a rolling ball, rather than the im- 
pulse, which set it in motion. Again, and again, 
the questions recurred to my mind, Can the dead 
feel ‘—To what extent can they feel '—How 
long does this feeling continue !—When, where 
does it finish !—Is it ended by sudden extinction, 
or by slow and gradual diminution! In after- 
years I argued somewhat more logically than I 
did then, but without arriving at any logical con- 
clusion. I thought that the total stillness and 
impassibility of the body—even its corruption— 
were no proofs that the spirit, the mind, was 
not active and sentient as ever. It might lose 
its hold of the corporeal frame—it might have 
no longer power to cause one muscle to move, 
one nerve to thrill—its volition might be null, 
as far as the body was concerned; and yet, it 
might be there with all its own powers and fa- 
culties, irrespective of the links ‘which bound it 
to the clay, as perfect, as active as ever. Sup- 
pose a man driving a machine ; the handle which 
guides it breaks in his grasp, and he loses all 
power over it. But yet he remains himself, with 
all his own qualities undiminished. There were 
sufficient materials to build an hypothesis, but 
not a theory, and I determined resolutely to seek 
for something more. It was not, indeed, that I used 
such fine terms in those days, or that I was alto- 
gether conscious of the resolution that I formed. 
But it certainly was a resolution which I pur- 
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sued steadily for many years, and in which I 
was aided by a man of a somewhat singular 
character, who was the frequent guest, both at 
the house of my father and grandfather, although 
moving in a somewhat different class of society 
from themselves. As I shall have to mention 
him more than once, I may as well state in what 
his peculiarities consisted. He was an apothe- 
cary, of the name of White: a man at this time 
of about sixty years of age, little in stature, and 
originally well formed, though very slight. His 
stomach, however, had grown considerably out 
of proportion with his body. Not so much so, 
indeed, as to impede his activity, which was very 
great, but still sufficiently to be remarkable ; 
and he contrived to render this sort of deformity 
more conspicuous by the style of dress which 
he continued pertinaciously to wear long after 
it had gone out of general use. His hair was 
always thickly powdered, and tied in a queue 
behind. His back was covered generally with a 
coat of dull claret color, with a square cut collar, 
and without lapels, fastened by a hook-and-eye 
high up on the chest in front, and floating off at 
the sides, so as to show the stomach I have 
spoken of, covered with a waistcoat of some 
light hue, and in shape like a half-melon, or the 
back of amandolin. Long as the waistcoat was 
—for it depended to his hips—it was so con- 
trived, by having the corners cut off, to show a 
part of his shirt—always very fine, and snowy 
white—between the last button and the waist- 
band of his breeches, which were generally 
claret-colored, like his coat, and buckled at the 
knees, but the smallest in extent that were prob- 
ably ever seen. In fact, he seemed to grudge 
his nether-man any covering at-all. Striped silk 
stockings, and a pair of well-polished shoes with 
buckles in them, completed his attire. His face 
was always pale, and had not a good feature in 
it. The nose was somewhat out of proportion, 
and the eyes peculiarly small and twinkling. 
But he had the most delicate little hand in the 
world—almost like that of a child. His voice, 
too, had a childish squeak. But with all these 
oddities, he was one of the best little men in 
the world—kind, benevolent, good-humored, and 
cheerful. Very often, in the gayest way in the 
world, he would sing one of the faded love-sofigs 
of his youth, and was accustomed, when in com- 
pany, to whisk about the room with an agility 
really amazing. Moreover, he was a learned 
man, and passionately fond of science, pursuing 
many curious experiments with quiet zeal and 
perseverance, which ought to have borne good 
fruits. But I have not yet done with his peculi- 
arities ; for there was a strange sort of contra- 
diction in his character which assimilated a good 
deal with my own. Remember I have said that 
he was one of the most benevolent men in the 
world—kind and tender-hearted to the highest 
degree. Yet, strange to say, there were two 
sights, of a very horrible and painful nature, 
which he never failed to witness when he found 
an opportunity. No prize-fight ever took place 
within twenty miles of London without the pres- 


ence of Mr. White, and he was a witness of al- 
most every execution. He could give no ac- 
count of the feeling which led him to either 
brutal scene, but he went as if by a sort of 
necessity which he could not resist. 

This old gentleman was a great ally of mine. 
He had attended me in his medical capacity 
when I was a child, and he took a great delight, 
during my whole boyhood, in talking to me on 
all those subjects which he saw excited strong- 
ly my young imagination. I recollect, before | 
was eleven years old, he made me a present of a 
small electrical machine, and taught me how to 
use it. Often would he come, during my holi- 
days, and show me strange experiments, apply- 
ing the machine to purposes which nobody else 
seemed to think of. Then he would get me into 
his own laboratory, where many a scene passed 
on which I need not dwell. But he very soon 
made himself master of all the secrets of my 
disposition, and he rather encouraged than other- 
wise the propensity for seeking painful and 
horrible sights, which I have before alluded to 
When I was about fifteen, I had come home for 
my holidays, being then at Harrow school, and 
was sitting, somewhat dully, in my father’s 
house, he and all the rest of the family being 
absent, when Mr. White came in to my relief 
with a proposal as strange as, perhaps, was ever 
made to a boy of that age. 

“ My dear Willy,” he said, with his gay and 
jaunty air, “I have got a treat to offer you, as I 
term it ;’ and he poked me in the ribs with his 
little fore-finger. “‘ There is a man to be hung 
to-morrow for forgery, and I have got a promise 
of the body. Now, my dear lad, we will have 
some experiments that will delight you. We 
will try if we can not bring him to life again. 
Galvanism—galvanism, as | term it—galvanism 
is the thing!” 

“Can not I see him hung?” I asked ; but the 
old gentleman indicated that my father had an 
objection to my witnessing such spectacles, and, 
indeed, I had lately discovered that there was a 
sort of guard kept upon me to prevent my in- 
dulging an appetite which my family thought 
morbid. If a box was taken at the theatre, it 
was sure to be when a comedy was performed, 
and all depressing influences were removed from 
my neighborhood as much as possible. All was 
soon arranged between myself and Mr. White. 
I was to go to his house at a reasonably early 
hour in the morning (for executions usually then 
took place at ten o’clock) and proceed to an 
upper room, where he promised to join me as 
soon as he got possession of the body. Every 
thing, he said, would be prepared beforehand, so 
that the experiment might commence at once, 
and in order to make these preparations, he left 
me before any of the family returned. My good 
old friend did not enjoin concealment ; but I felt, 
during the whole of that day, as if a secret of 
state were confided to me, and I kept it well. 

On the following morning, about nine o'clock, 
I set out for Mr. White’s house, which was in 





the neighborhood of Covent Garden, and enter- 
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ing the apothecary’s shop, nodded to the assist- 
ant, who knew me well, and walked straight up 
stairs. ‘The way was somewhat dark, and dingy. 
I suppose a painter's brush had not been seen in 
the neighborhood of the little staircase, for at 
least forty years. But it mattered little; for no 
one could have told by the small portion of light 
which entered by the fan light over the private 
deor, and by a single small window further up, 
what was the color of walls or bannisters. The 
room to which I had been directed was on the 
fourth story, and I approached it with a sort of 
awe—for imagination was very powerful with 
me, as with most young people—and strange, 
wild fancies of what I should find within crowded 
upon my thoughts. I recollect quite well paus- 
ing for a moment at the door before I turned the 
handle of the lock. When at length I went in, 
the aspect of the chamber did not at all serve to 
cheer me. It was a great, wide attic, fitted up 
in a strange manner, probably as a dissecting 
room, and the houses on the opposite side of the 
street being taller, with windows overlooking 
those of the room which I entered, the shutters 
were all closed, and not only closed, but fastened 
with cramps and nails. Three large, smoky 


lamps, already lighted, hung down over a long 
table in the middle of the chamber, and their 
red, sullen glare contrasted gloomily with the 
gleams of pale blue light which came through 
the chinks in the window shutters. 

I closed the door carefully behind me, as soon 


as I had entered, and began to look around ; for 
the room was any thing but naked. The ob- 
jects against the wall were, at first, difficult to 
see, the lamps being principally near the centre 
of the room, and no movable light was at hand. 
But my eyes soon became accustomed to the 
partial obscurity, and I then perceived that I 
was in a sort of museum, contaihiing a number 
of curious preparations and specimens. I could 
not conceive what half of the things were which 
were exhibited in the glass cases; for I knew 
nothing of anatomy ; but I naturally concluded 
that they were all fragments of the mortal body, 
either in a healthy or diseased state, snatched 
from the ordinary receptacle, and kept from 
mouldering away in the grave, by some peculiar 
process. There was a complete skeleton, fas- 
tened together with wires, and standing up, un- 
covered, between the windows. The dry bones 
were very dusty ; though for preservation, they 
had been smeared over with a sweaty kind of 
varnish ; and between the fingers of the fleshless 
hand, my good old friend, who was a humorist, 
had placed a wreath of artificial flowers, which 
had doubtless been formerly worn by some gay 
lady in a ball room. There was a large glass 
bottle, too, I remember, containing a human 
heart, in spirits ; and another, with the-head of 
a South Sea islander, strangely tatooed, and the 
curved nose pressing against the glass, and 
putting me in mind of preserved gooseberries, 
in a pastry cook’s shop. Very strange were my 
boyish sensations as I stood and examined these 
things: the ludicrous mingling with the vague, 





and the awful. I do not know any thing that 
makes life and death so contemptible as a sur. 
geon’s museum. But the origin of this con 
tempt is, perhaps, an unknown comparison going 
on between man’s pettyness and fragility, when 
contrasted with the power, and mightiness of 
God. I do not mean to say that I distinetly felt 
any thing of this sort, or thought of any com. 
parisons at all. All I felt was, awe, and dread, 
and wonder, and curiosity, especially when | 
looked at the preparation of diseased structures 
One great glass case I shall never forget. It 
contained a considerable portion of the trunk of 
a man who had died, I found afterward, from 
aneurism of the great artery. The ribs, with 
the heart below them, could be seen, and the 
whole cavity of the chest was filled with some- 
thing like a great balloon of varnished gold- 
beater’s skin, which, thin and delicate as it was, 
seemed to have eaten away, or absorbed in many 
places, the solid bone. This was the aneurism. 
But I knew not then what it was; and it filled 
me with wonder and dread. 

There was no furniture whatever in the room 
but the table and two stools, except some tressles, 
on which had been placed two large boards, sup- 
porting a curious-looking porcelain vessel, con- 
taining a numberof different compartments, partly 
filled with fluid Above this, with an apparatus 
for raising and depressing it at pleasure, hung a 
metallic rod, supporting a number of plates of 
different kinds of metal. This machine—merely 
a galvanic battery of great power—was placed 
directly under one of the lamps, and I walked 
round and round it several times, examining it 
with great curiosity, but not venturing to touch 
it, or approach too near. Under the table were 
buckets of water, towels, cloths, and a great num- 
ber of large black bottles, holding three or four 
gallons each. Some of these it was, I fancy, 
which emitted a very nauseous odor, and that, 
superadded to a musty, unpleasant smell of cam- 
phor and varnish, rendered the atmosphere of the 
room by no means agreeable 

My examination of all that the chamber con- 
tained occupied my thoughts for some time, and 
in a degree dissipated the awe with which I had 
entered. But time wore on; every thing was 
still and silent around me, except where a rat was 
gnawing the wainscot in the corner, and I began 
to feel all the nervous irritation of delay and ex- 
pectation. As soon as the mind had no other 
occupation, thought became busy with the object 
which had brought me there—to see a dead hu- 
man being, whose life had been wrung from him 
but a few minutes before, by the horrid and bar- 
barous process of legal strangulation, for crimes 
committed against society—who had been sent 
by the judgment of his country prematurely into 
the presence of his God—to see him, I say, re- 
called to the life which he had forfeited, brought 
back from the dead, among the living, by a pro- 
cess as unnatural as that of his death—that was 
the object of my coming, and to it my mind soon 
returned, with sensations of fear and agitation. 
which shook me terribly, but gave me no inclin- 
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ation to desist. The minutes now grew into 
hours. I thought that the clock of St. Paul’s 
must have run down, and would never strike ten. 
I began to fancy that something had prevented 
the execution: that the man had committed su- 
icide in prison, or had been pardoned, or else 
that the body had been refused to the anatomist. 
Slowly, however, the clock at length struck, and 
I counted every stroke upon the bell, knowing 
that at that moment a human soul, with a load 
of sin upon it, was taking flight toward the judg- 
ment-seat. One dark and awful idea rose up 
after another, with many a curious, unboy-like 
speculation—all gloomy, and sad, and horrible. 
But they did not serve to make the time pass 
quicker, and the next hour seemed interminable. 
It was a dull and quiet street, down which cart 
or carriage seldom wandered, and the silence was 
only once broken by the sounds of a human 
voice. They came from a tongue below, crying, 
in screaming accents, “‘ The last dying speech and 
confession of Mark Wells!’’ before the breath 
was really well out of his body. One of the hor- 
rible branches of literature at that time, was the 
manufacture, beforehand, of these dying speeches, 
and I have actually known them cried about the 
streets before the men were hung. 

That sound served to excite me still more. I 
concluded that the man must be dead by that 
time, and that his body would be speedily brought 
thither. It is impossible to tell what I felt. Still 
no one came, and I felt more than once as if I 
should have fainted. At length the roll of a car- 


riage was heard, and a minute or two after steps 


were heard upon the stairs. I doubted not they 
were bringing him up; but when the door open- 
ed, no one appeared but two grave, elderly gen- 
tlemen, with shrewd, raven-like faces, and black 
silk stockings. They both stared at me, but said 
nothing, till they resumed a conversation that had 
been going on among themselves, about the bad 
conduct of a churchwarden, who had decamped 
with a large sum of parochial money. I wished 
that they had held their tongues; for it is impos- 
sible to describe how irritating I felt this discus- 
sion of a trifle, when my whole thoughts were 
busy with what seemed to me the most terrible and 
important experiment in the world. One of them 
took a cloth and wiped the table, and then, putting 
his hand in his pocket, brought out an old mo- 
rocco-leather case, from which he extracted sev- 
eral ivory-handled knives, and laid them in order 
before him. There was a cool, matter-of-fact 
indifference in his whole air, that was very pro- 
voking. I had seen a raven, some time before, 
picking out the eyes of a dead horse, in just the 
same sort of business-like manner; and what 
between the black coat and silk stockings, and 
the beaky look of the man’s face, I almost fan- 
cied that the bifd was again before me. 

At length there were other sounds in the 
street. Something drove up at a very quick pace, 
and stopped. Voices were heard, and a tramp 
upon the stairs: then a heavy, dull-sounding blow, 
that made the old rickety staircase rattle, as if 
some wooden box had been jammed against the 





bannisters; and in a minute after my good friend 
the apothecary entered, back foremost, followed 
by four men, carrying up a plain oaken coffin. 

“There; set him down there—no, no; on this 
side of the table—there; as close as possible,” 
said my friend. ‘I have got him, doctor—I have 
got him snug, as I term it. Ah, Willy, you have 
kept your time. Now you shall see what you 
shall see.” 

While he paid some money to two of the men 
who had brought in the body, and sent them 
away, the other two, who were better dressed, 
and the two who had been with me in the room, 
fell at once upon the coffin, and tore off the lid 
I came close up, and gazed over their shoulders 
as they knelt upon the floor; and I shall not 
easily forget the sight that I beheld. Lying in 
the coffin, dressed as he had been executed, was 
the body of a powerful, broad-built, short man, 
of about five-and-thirty, with the neck bare, and 
a livid mark around it, a night-cap drawn partly 
over the face, but not sufficiently so to conceal 
the mouth, from one side of which the tongue 
protruded, nearly bitten through. A cold, icy 
shudder came over me as I gazed; but yet I 
could not take my eyes off the horrible object be- 
fore me. I felt as they say birds feel in the 
presence of a serpent: an inclination to get 
nearer and nearer seemed to possess me, and 
the first thing that roused me was the shrill 
voice of my friend, Mr. White, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
Willy, lend a hand, as I term it. We shall need 
all our force to get this gentleman out. They 
made the coffin somewhat small, and it took a 
mighty deal of cramming to poke him in.” 

“T think we shall have a capital experiment,” 
said one of the gentlemen in black silk stock- 
ings, who had been feeling the body all over. 
“A good deal of animal heat is left, which will 
be very favorable.” As he spoke, he pulled off 
the night-cap, showing all the contorted features 
of the dead, and the brow as white as marble, 
with large drops of cold perspiration on it. The 
next moment he thrust his well washed hand, 
covered with rings, under the neck of the corpse, 
and felt it all round, observing—* No bone of the 
vertebre@ displaced—pure strangulation. Did he 
die hard, Mr. White?” 

The business-like tone in which they spoke, 
was more horrible to me than the presence of the 
dead. But I was destined to see, before we were 
done, even those callous men of science struck 
with horror and consternation at least equal to 
my own. , 

All went on in the same manner as at first for 
some time. They dragged him out of the coffin 
by main force, laid him on the table, and stripped 
off his coat and waistcoat. One of them remark- 
ed how limp he wus; and Mr. White replied, 
“ All the better for us, as J term it. I should not 
wonder at all if we brought him to life.” 

“ And what will you do with him then?” I 
asked, quite simply. 

Nobody answered; but they looked in each 
other's faces. Jt seemed a question that had 
never occurred to them, and it was the first «hing 
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that brought them out of the hard, dull round of 
science, in which I can not help thinking men’s 
hearts get congealed to ice. There was silence 
and stillness for nearly a minute. Every one 
seemed to be thinking of something beyond the 
present. But at length one of them got back 
again within his circle, and said, ‘‘ Well, well ; 
let us get to work. We can think of other things 
after.” 

Every one seemed to regard this as a sort of 
relief. They had got rid of an importunate 
thought, and about their experiment they set, 
with zeal, and doubtless with skill. A great deal 
took place which I did not understand, and do 
not understand even now. They turned the body 
over, and coolly carved away with their knives 
at the back of the neck, close to the base of the 
skull. I shuddered as I saw; for though the man 
was dead enough, in all conscience, I could not 
persuade myself that he did not feel. Still and 
motionless he lay, however, as they handled him 
so roughly ; and there was something very hor- 
rible even in that stillness. The dull, smoky 
glare of the lamps gave a more hideous expres- 
sion to the features, as they turned him over and 
over; and the oppressive atmosphere, together 
with the sensations of dread and awe that I felt, 
seemed almost to take from me the power of re- 
spiration. Then they filled up the great porcelain 
trough that I have mentioned with acids and 
water, adjusted it all properly, let down the me- 
tallic plates into the liquid, and drew some wires 
from the battery to the dead body, inserting the 
end of one of them into the wound they had made 
in the back of the neck. It was an old and, as I 
afterward found, celebrated anatomist, who held 
it in its place, with a long pair of forceps, appar- 
ently tipped with glass. I had got as near to 
the table as I could, and I saw his hand shake a 
good deal: I wondered whether it was with age 
or agitation, and I quietly raised my eyes to his 
face. It was as pale as that of the corpse; and 
glancing round, I saw all the rest, who had gath- 
ered closely about, gazing with straining eyes. 
and faces equally white, upon the form of the 
dead man. I had hardly dropped my eyes to that 
cold, dead countenance again, when a sudden, 
quivering twitch passed like a flash of lightning 
over the muscles of the cheeks, and the old sur- 
geon’s hand shook terribly ; but he held the wire 
firmly in its place. ‘A little more acid,” he 
whispered, in tones hardly audible, and Mr. White 
ran and poured something out of a vial into the 
trough. Suddenly the protruded tongue was 
drawn sharply back into the mouth, and every 
one retreated a step from the table in awe and 
fear, except the old man who held the wire, and 
I could see him shut his teeth hard, and knit his 
brows, as if struggling resolutely against the 
feelings of dread and awe within him. His eyes 
seemed starting from his head ; but a moment or 
two after he said, almost with a gasp—* It is 
coming.” 

So, indeed, it seemed. As the subtle current 
of unexplained relations poured into the corpse, 
all the features began to work convulsively : the 





jaw moved: the teeth chattered: the eyelids 
opened : the eyes began to roll. 

“My God!” cried some one. 

“ For Heaven’s sake stop!” exclaimed another 

“Wait a minute—wait a minute. Let us 
think !” exclaimed a third. I crept up close to 
the corpse, and almost touched it ; but my heart 
seemed as if it had nearly ceased to beat. 

Every one was awestruck, and I could see that 
the old surgeon was so himself, though he said 
nothing, and continued to hold the wire—hardly 
conscious, I believe, of what he was doing ; but 
looking more like a stone statue than a man. 

In the mean while, the ghastly contortions on 
the face of the corpse, which the act of strangu- 
lation had left, had gradually given way to move- 
ments and expression, convulsive indeed, but 
much more natural. The eyes still rolled; but 
there seemed a light in them. The muscles 
quivered all over; but hardly more than those 
of a man under strong emotion. The corpse 
seemed to look at us; and the agitation of all 
around became intense. Suddenly the knees 
were drawn up almost to the chin; the arms 
raised wildly. One man darted toward the door, 
and threw it open. The next instant, the corpse 
raised itself suddenly, and sat up on the table, 
and dropping the wire, the old surgeon himself 
fell fainting on the floor. Every one else rushed 
from the room, except myself; and why I did 
not follow, I know not. My feet seemed rooted 
to the floor, however. I could not stir: I could 
hardly breathe. 

For an instant—for merely an instant—the 
dead man sat there like a living one ; then sway- 
ed heavily backward and forward, and then fell, 
and rolled over upon the table. 

The spell which held me there seemed dis- 
solved ; I regained the use of my limbs, which 
had seemed paralyzed ; and rushing out of the 
room, as the others had done before me, I hast- 
ened down the stairs. Near the bottom, I met 
old Mr. White, re-ascending, and by this time 
he seemed to have regained all his courage, 
though his face was still very pale. ‘‘ Willy— 
Willy,” he cried; “don’t go. ‘This is all very 
nonsensical, as I term it—very unphilosophical.” 

But by this time I had had quite enough of 
horrors for one day ; and, without making any 
reply that I remember, I hurried out of the house 
into the street. The broad, open sunshine seem- 
ed strange and curious to me; but I soon re- 
covered myself in the crowd and bustle of a 
great busy town, and when I re-entered my fa- 
ther’s house, though I had not forgotten what I 
had seen, I had lost all the agitation it had pro- 
duced. I said nothing to any one of the events 
of that morning; but I must acknowledge that 
I dreamed fearfully all the night, and it was 
months ere I could get the face of the half-re- 
suscitated felon from presenting itself before my 
eyes, every time I closed my eyelids. 


THE NIGHT WANDERER. 


I nave dwelt long enough upon these early 
incidents ; and, although the course of my youth 
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presented several other events of a similar char- 
acter, all tending to increase in me the peculiar 
propensities of which I have spoken, I have said 
sufficient to give some idea of the character with 
which I entered the world, after my school-days 
were over. I was, at this time, my father’s third 
surviving son, and it was necessary to carve a 
way in life for myself 1 went through the usual 
phases of an English boy in the choice of a pro- 
fession First, camea desire to enter the navy ; 
then to go into the army; but then, partly by 
persuasion, and partly by the exercise of com- 
mon sense, I fixed upon the law; my father, 
jocularly observing, that for an active-minded 
young man, it was always a sure trade, as long 
as there was any wickedness left in the world. 
Once my mind made up, I applied myself dili- 
gently, and was articled to a man of very great 
eminence in the profession, who, though merely 
a solicitor, was said by a celebrated judge to 
possess more real knowledge of the law than 
could be found upon the bench or the woolsack. 
His chambers were in Paper Buildings, large, 
roomy, and comfortable, and from his celebrity, 
as well as the extent of his practice, it might 
naturally be supposed that I should have found 
a number of young companions studying under 
him, like myself; but such was not the case. 
Mr.C was an original ; and he had an invet- 
erate dislike to burthen himself, as he called it, 
with articled clerks All the inferior parts of 


his business were carried on by young men, re- 


ceiving regular salaries, engaged only from week 
to week, and though, upon the whole, a kind 
man, and tolerant of errors, he would turn them 
off at a moment’s notice, upon the shghtest sign 
of negligence. Me, he consented to take under 
articles, as a personal favor to my grandfather, 
who was an old and very dear friend ; but I was 
the only one, and, for a time, the very knowledge 
that he could not turn me off when he pleased, 
seemed to make him more exacting and irritable 
with me than with others. Any little error that 
I might make in my first ignorance, he would 
“pish” and “ pshaw”’ at most violently. But I 
soon contrived to get over this sort of impatience 
by a very simple process. Mr. C—— wrote 
the most villainous hand in the world, varying 
a good deal, but always bad Sometimes, when 
he had a good pen, and wrote large, we could 
all make it out, with some trouble. At other 
times, the clerks could not read it at all. At 
others, he could not read it himself. When first 
I entered the office, his scrolls were a sort of 
enigma to me; but I was always fond of solving 
riddles, and I set myself hard to work to master 
his hand completely For hours and hours, I 
would sit poring over an office journal which 
he kept, and which contained every specimen of 
his writing One word, or one fact, gave me the 
key to another, and, at length, I became so 
thoroughly acquainted with all the different 
crooked ways in which he made the various let- 
ters of the alphabet, that he could not have puz- 
zled me if he had tried. I had not been there 
six months, when, through an open door between 





my little room and his own, I heard the chief 
clerk and himself discussing the meaning of 
something which he had written about a week 
before. Neither of them could make any thing 
of it. One interpretation would not do ; another 
interpretation would not do; and at length, the 
clerk ventured to say, “ Perhaps Mr. Harcourt 
can read it, sir. We think, in the office, he can 
make out your hand better than any one else.” 

I was instantly called in ; and, with but little 
trouble, read the whole manuscript off. Mr. 
Cc looked at me with a rueful smile. * Your 
granny has made a mistake,” he said. ‘He 
should have sent you to the British Museum. 
You would have put Champollion’s nose out of 
joint in. reading hieroglyphics. What made you 
pursue such a crabbed study, Master William?” 

“That I might know your wishes, sir,” | 
replied 

The explanation pleased him as much as the 
fact, and from that moment I was a great favor- 
ite. This was not all, however. The power 
of reading whatever he wrote, when nobody else 
could do it, soon brought into my hands a great 
many of the most interesting cases with which 
he had to deal, and various pieces of business, 
which would have been intrusted to more ex- 
perienced persons, if they had been able to com- 
prehend his written directions. Thus, before I 
was eighteen, I was sent upon an expedition, 
which required no great skill, indeed, to accom- 
plish, but which brought me into a scene I shall 
never forget. 

In the year 1815, toward the end of May, 
came a letter, among others, which seemed to 
interest Mr C———a good deal. I took him the 
mail when it was brought in, and he instantly 
began opening the letters, and throwing them 
into a basket at his feet, as was his custom. On 
this, however, he paused, rubbed his bald head, 
and merely observing, “The man is a damned 
fool,” pu'led a sheet of paper toward him, and 
began to write. For the next three days, I came 
and went as usual; but it seemed to me that he 
was always engaged upon the same thing, and 
not able quite to satisfy himself. Other matters 
of business were pressing for attention ; but he 
would not give them his time. Consultations 
with counsel were put off, and terrible arrears 
of work were accumulating. At length, his ob- 
ject seemed accomplished. The head clerk was 
sent for while I was in the room: some eight or 
ten sheets of sprawling manuscript were given 
to him, and he was told to study them well that 
night, and set off with them for Ostend the 
first thing the following morning. The poor 
man looked at the papers before he left the room ; 
but he could not make out the first sentence, and 
said so 

“ Zounds, sir, it is as plain as a pikestaff,” 
said Mr. C——-; and began to read; but before 
he had got through five lines, he, too, stuck fast ; 
and I was called upon to interpret. I was more 
successful than either; and Mr. C—— went on 
once more, when the difficulty was surmounted. 
Another sprang up ir an instant, however. The 
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clerks looked in despair : the lawyer twisted his 
hands together: business was pressing: no time 
was to be lost; and, at length, with a sudden 
start, Mr. C——— thrust the papers over to me, 
saying, ‘‘ There—you take them. Go straight 
to Ostend. Find out Sir Edward ——, wherever 
he may be. Read all those instructions to him 
—copy out the memorandum and assignment on 
page seven—have it signed and properly wit- 
nessed ; and then he may get shot, and go to 
the devil as soon as he pleases. Give me the 
check book ; you will want money.” 

He was not fond of answers, and I made none ; 
but gathered up the papers, and prepared to de- 

rt. 

My father was fidgety and uneasy at the idea 
of my setting out on such a journey, with hostile 
armies moving in every direction round me, and 
a battle imminent. Nothing was to be done, 
however; and he consoled himself with the sat- 
isfactory reflection that I had spoken French 
from my mother’s womb. I believe the law of 
primogeniture is a capital one ; for it confers the 
infinite advantage upon younger sons of having 
no one to care too much about them. I set off, 
then, rejoicing in my escape from the trammels 
of business, and the superintendence of friends, 
almost as much as a boy who runs away from 
school. One half of the powers of steam were 


then unknown. No paddle beat.the ocean or the 
channel, and, strange to say, I was five days in 
reaching Ostend. “ The devil was in the wind,” 
the captain said ; and in the sea, too, I thought; 


for I was as sick as a horse from the moment 
we got out of the mouth of the Thames. I had 
had no time—what between preparation, leaves- 
taking, and embarkation, and sea-sickness—till I 
got into the inn at Ostend, to examine the pa- 
pers intrusted to me; and the directions I had 
received were so brief that, considering my in- 
experience, it is, perhaps, wonderful that I got 
through the business at all. However, after 
having undergone the purgatory of the Custom 
House and the Passport Office, and reached the 
inn, one of my first tasks was to look at the 
documents which Mr. C—— had given me, while 
dinner was preparing. Every thing was strange 
around me. Night had fallen: the room was 
dark, and blackened with the passing of many 
years. The floor was covered with glazed tiles: 
the chimney was large, and gaping as the mouth 
of Acheron ; and the dropping of the heavy rain 
from the eaves, upon the stones of the court- 
yard, made the most melancholy music I ever 
heard. The only cheerful things in the room 
were the two wax candles, which served, how- 
ever, to light only a small part of the large, old 
chamber. With them before me, I read through 
a large portion of the papers, and found the busi- 
ness to which they referred somewhat compli- 
cated and difficult. It appeared that the gentle- 
man to whom they referred had risen to a high 
rank in the British army: had obtained fortune 
and consideration: had married a lady of good 
family, by whom were several children, without 
ever knowing that he was an illegitimate son till 


he was on the point of embarking to take a prom. 
inent part in the strife then going on. The 
confusion in all his affairs which this unfortunate 
fact had occasioned, the perilous position in which 
it had put his wife and children, and the diff. 
culties which were likely to ensue in case he 
died suddenly, are indescribable, and I at once 
saw that no time was to be lost. But when | 
came to look at the address given to me, I merely 
found, “ Lieutenant General Sir Edward ——, 
British Army, Belgium,” I was awfully puzzled, 
and during an excellent dinner, I questioned the 
landlord of the inn, as strictly as I could, regard- 
ing the position of the different corps of the 
British army; but could discover very little. 
The good man complimented me extravagantly 
upon my knowledge of French—which he spoke 
himself with a most villainous accent—but told 
me nothing whatever that I wanted to know 
Indeed, I must add, that all through belgium, at 
that time, I found the greatest possible reluct- 
ance to speed an English traveler on his -vay 
toward the head-quarters of the army, or to ; ve 
him any information whatever; and I can not 
help thinking that the result of the battle of 
Waterloo was fully as much undesired as unex- 
pected—by the population of the great towns, at 
least. 

All I could learn was, that the British head- 
quarters were in Brussels, and thither I determ- 
ined to direct my steps the next morning; for | 
found that no horses were to be procured that 
night, and no place was to be cbtained in any 
diligence that could forward me on my way 
Sleep, however, was necessary to me, and having 
made all my arrangements, as far as possible, | 
retired to rest. I was in a heated and somewhat 
excited state, and for a full hour after I had 
blown out the light, I could not close my eyes 
The rain had subsided : the moon was shining 
into the room; and as it tipped the quaint old 
andirons in the fire-place, and the curious wooden 
carvings of the chimney-piece, imagination got 
busy in twisting them into forms even stranger 
than those which they possessed. After a time 
I rose, and went to the window to see if I could 
not exclude the light ; but there were no curtains 
there, and I was fain to draw a somewhat nar- 
row strip of red and white checked linen, which 
might be called a curtain, at the head of the bed, 
into such a position as to shut out the glare from 
my eyes. Soon after, I fell asleep; but I could 
not have slept ten minutes; and I awoke sud- 
denly with a start. Some sound seemed to have 
disturbed me, and thrusting forth my hand, |! 
drew back the curtain. I then perceived I was 
not alone in the room. A female figure, dressed 
all in white, was moving about in the moonlight, 
not with any particular object, as it seemed, but 
wandering hither and thither, with a purposeless 
sort of saunter, and every now and then stop- 
ping, and wringing her hands. J hardly knew 
whether I was dreaming or waking; but a mo- 
ment after, she came and sat down on the edge 
of my bed, fixing her eyes upon mine with a sort 
| of stony stare, which, for a time, deprived me 
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of all power of motion. At length, with a great 
effort, I stretched out my hand to touch her. 
But she instantly started up, with a wild shriek, 
rushed to the other side of the room, and disap- 
peared in the darkness 

On the following morning, I should have slept 
late had the porter of the inn not been more 
punctual than porters usually are, and woke me 
at the hour he promised me. I dressed as speed- 
ily as possible, hurried down to the saile d man- 
ger, and found breakfast ready. But my mind 
was still full of the strange occurrence of the 
night, and the first thing I did was to question 
the waiter concerning it. The man bowed, and 
smiled, and looked incredulous, civilly intimating 
that I had been dreaming. But the landlord 
himself came in, just as I was assuring the 
man that I was wide awake, and to him I told 
the same story, demanding some explanation. 

“Sacre Dieu!” exclaimed the landlord. ‘“ Has 
she got in again? I am very sorry, Monsieur, 
that you were disturbed; and I believe the poor 
girl will be the ruin of my house. But yet I can 
not feel in my heart to treat her roughly.” 


“Who is she?” I said, a good deal interested | 


by the unusual tone of feeling the landlord as- 
sumed 

“She is a young lady of this town, sir,’ he 
replied ; ‘and one of a very good, respectable 
family, too, though not very rich. Some five 
years ago, before I took the house, there lodged 
a young French officer here who became ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle Mathilde, and their 
intimacy went very far—too far, it seems. Every 
one says they loved each other very sincerely ; 
but there was some obstacle to their marriage— 
I don’t know what—and she used to visit him 
here in secret—in that very room where you 
slept last night. The time came, however, when 
her shame could no longer be concealed, and he 
left the place in haste. People tell different tales 
about it Some say he abandoned her cruelly : 
others, that he went to get the permission of his 
parents and his colonel to marry her. However 
that might be, although her parents were very 
kind, the poor girl took her situation so much to 
heart, her shame and disappointed love so preyed 
upon her, that her health failed, and her brain 
was shaken. From the prettiest girl in all the 
city, she became pale and worn, like a ghost, 
and only one thing was wanting to drive her 
quite mad Her lover was killed at the battle 
of Montereau, and the news scattered altogether 
what senses she had still left. Her parents take 
the greatest care of her, and do what they can 
to keep her in the house. But whenever she 
finds an opportunity, she gets away, and wanders 
up here, concealing herself somewhere about the 
premises till night, and then stealing into that 
room, if the door be left open. It is for this 
cause, that I have had put up in all the rooms, 
a notice to bolt the door when guests retire to 
Test.” 

“T did not see it,” I replied. 

“Many gentlemen take no notice,” answered 
the landlord ; “‘ and I have had two or three dis- 
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turbed in the night, just like yourself. I send 
her away whenever I see her near the place ; 
but, for the life of me, I can not be rough with 
her, even though her coming should be my 
ruin.” 





MAKING A SILK-PURSE OUT OF A 
SOW’S EAR. 
< pr said my friend, Don Fandango Bobtail, 
the Spanish Embassador, “I wish to see 
the hippopotamus, and marry an heiress.” 

The circumstances were these . 

My friend, Don Bobtail, had recently arrived 
in the country upon a tour of relaxation from 
his exhaustive diplomatic duties at the court of 
Monaco. I had enjoyed the benefit of his society 
at the time my travels led me to that capital ; 
and there was not a private gambling house, 
casino, club, or questionable resort of any kind 
in Monaco, to which I had not been introduced 
by my friend, the Embassador, and at all which 
I had not had the pleasure of losing considerable 
sums of money to the diplomatist and his friends 
Of course it was necessary that I, a young New 
York gentleman, aged seventeen years, should 
““see the world”—which means, I rather think, 
gambling, getting drunk, and indulging in other 
manly and masculine sports of which those milk- 
sops, our sisters, know so little. 

It was my friend, Don Bobtail (you will ex- 
cuse the readiness and easy naturalness with 
which I call the Spanish nobleman my friend, 
but it arises from our close intimacy), who entered 
my name upon the presentation list of the Casino 
dei Nobili, at which I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing all the best families in Monaco, and where I 
acquired those curious little tricks at cards, by 
which I have sometimes been enabled (under 
Providence) to turn an honest penny. I ob- 
served that my mame was recorded thus : 

Il Principe Smytthe dt North America, 

and I learned that my generous friend, the Em- 

bassador, hinted privately in the best informed 
circles of Monaco, that 1 was the proprietor of 
most of the Western Continent, and had my 

shirts washed in Niagara. The Italian nobil- 
ity of Monaco, not being very deeply versed 
in geography and mundane probabilities in gen- 
eral, listened with gaping interest to the sugges- 

tions of Don Bobtail, whose style, in conversing 
of me, was sketchy and pointed, and who treated 
his subject in the bold, dashing, Spanish way 

I once overheard him speaking of me to one of 

the most beautiful ladies of the court (whom I 

afterward knew very well !) 

“Caro Don Bob,” said this beautiful lady, 
“who is this boy you are ” 

The last word I did not understand. but upon 
referring to my pocket Italian Dictionary, I dis- 
covered that it was the present participle of the 
verb spiumare, to pluck. It seemed. a peculiar 
phrase for the beautiful ladies of Monaco to use, 
until I discovered that they were quite familiar 
with the English idioms, being, in: fact, many 
of them, the daughters of English parents. 

“This boy, anima mia,” returned the irresist- 
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able Don, “is a young American Prince upon 
his travels. He is tired of hunting Indians upon 
his fine estate of New York—a property well 
situated near our island of Cuba, and so has 
come over here to spend a little of his superfluous | 
money under my direction.” 

It seemed to me that when my friend had fin- | 
ished speaking I heard a low sound of laughter. | 
How sweet it was! How like music is the laugh | 
of those beautiful Italian women! I never can 
hear that simple phrase, “ under my direction,” 
in any connection, without remembering dear 


Monaco, and the balmy summer nights, and the | 


delicious laughter of the dark-eyed daughters of 
the South ! 

Later in the same evening, when I was set- 
tling my little accounts at the Casino with Bob- 


tail, I could not help asking him about the beau- | 


tiful woman with whom he had been talking. I 


did not betray that I had overheard them; for | 


that would have hardly been gentlemanly ; and 
if there is one thing for which I have a weakness | 
more than for another, it is to be gentlemanly. 
** Don’t you know her?” cried the Pmbassa- 
dor; 


to his court, but she preferred to remain here, 
and the old King, sometime after, extended his 


hospitality to a shy English woman, but very | 


pretty. The name of the beautiful woman who 
has naturally piqued your curiosity is Belli Occhi 
—usually known as the Sappho of Monaco.” 

“She writes poetry, then!” cried I. ‘“* How 
beautiful !” 

“Oh! yes,” said the Spanish Embassador, 
taking a pinch of snuff, “ she writes poetry, and 
does a good many other things.” 

‘* What an extraordinary woman,” said I to 
Den Bobtail. 

“ Very extraordinary,” said Don Bobtail to 
me. 

While he was speaking my friend drew from 
his pocket a copy of verses, which, he said, had 
been addressed to him upon his arrival in Mon- 
aco by Belli Occhi. 
them as the “ Correggio of Conversation,” poet- 
ically alluding, as he told me, to the highly-col- 
ored style of his remarks. 

I immediately abandoned myself to the glow- 
ing praises of her beauty and genius with which 
my mind teemed. In the midst of my rhapsody 
Don B. interrupted me. 

“* By-the-by,” said he, ‘‘ Signora Belli Occhi 
wishes to know you.” 

“Me! ah! non.é possibile,” I replied, blush- 
ing. 

*‘ Indeed she does,” persisted my friend. 

This was the sweetest experience that had 
yet befallen me in all my travels. Of course, I 
had not been in Paris without adventures, and 
I suppose no young man of seventeen ever found 
a noble lady alone, at midnight, upon the Boule- 
vards, as I once did. I knew she was a lady by 
the dress she wore, which was very bright and 
beautiful, and as I pride myseif upon being gen- 
tlemanly, I said to her : 


“* Madame, can I be of service 1” 
“ Merci, Monsieur,” said she, “I have been 
| at a ball at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
as I live so near I told my coachman he need 
not call for me, but I would run home, round 
| the corner, when I was ready. Just as I sat 
down in the supper-room, after a waltz with the 
| Hindoo Embassador, I felt quite faint, and thou ght 
I would quietly slip out and run home, but I am 
not quite strong enough.” 

And she sighed. 

** Madame la Princesse,” said I (I knew she 
was a Princess, because she had been dancing 
with the Hindoo Embassador), *‘ will you allow 
me to call @ carriage, and see you safely home?” 

“Monsieur is too good,” said the Princess, 





| “Good Heavens!” 


“the most beautiful woman in Europe! | 
Why, man, the old King of Bavaria invited her | 


and she smiled so sweetly that I was sure she 
was the youngest daughter of the King (it was 
in Louis Philippe’s time) and I felt quite faint, 
too, as I thought how proud the family at home 
| would be when they heard I was on intimate 
terms with the royal family. 

thought J, rapidly, “per- 
| haps she will fall in love with me, and I may be 
obliged to marry her, and become King of 
France !” 

I revolved the chances in my mind. 

“Tt would be very inconvenient,” I said to 
myself. 

But a gentleman (my friends consider me 
rather gentlemanly) has but one thing to do 
when there is a lady in the case, even though 
he run the risk of being made King of France. 

“Princess,” said I, firmly, “ I shall call a car- 
riage.” 

I did so, and helped the Princess in. 

—By-the-by, do Princesses usually wear white 
silk bonnets when they go to balls? 

The driver closed the door and awaited the 
direction. I was just about saying, 

“To the Tuileries !” 

But the Princess mentioned some number in 
the Rue Richelieu (one of the most aristocratic 


| streets in Paris, as every body knows) ; and away 
He was apostrophized in | 


we drove. 

“You don’t reside at the palace, then?” I 
remarked to her. 

“* What?” said she, with rather a surprised air. 

“You don’t live with the King, your father, 
at the Tuileries?” repeated I. 

“Oh, no !” she answered, “‘ the King, my fa- 
ther, is a little offended with me.” 

As she said this—it was very odd, but I 
thought I heard a sound like smothered laugh- 
ter. I-suppose the driver had some low person 
upon the box with him. 

As we drove down the Rue Richelieu, I took 
out my purse a moment, ostensibly to see if I had 
money enough to pay the driver, but really to let 
the Princess see that it was no irresponsible fel- 
low, but a gentleman, who had rescued her from 
her very unpleasant and exposed situation ; for 
people are so apt to talk about ladies who are 
out alone in the streets at midnight! Fortu- 
nately I had been to my banker’s that day, and 
| there was a very pretty glistening of solid Na- 
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poleons through the network of the purse ; and 
having put a Napoleon into my waistcoat, I slip- 
ped the purse into my trowsers pocket. 

“ Mon Dieu,” said the Princess, suddenly, “I 
feel very unwell.” 

She began at the same moment to sway upon 
the seat, as if fainting. Then she twitched and 
jerked in a very remarkable manner. There was 
an extraordinary action of her whole person, 
during which she fell against me, and trembled, 
and shook, and threw her arms and hands about, 
wildly ; while I, in great agitation, vainly im- 
plored her to tell me where she felt badly, and 
what I could do. It was like the St. Vitus’ dance, 
only worse, and I began to fear she had a fit. 

It looked very like it. 

“Gracious heavens!” thought I, ‘“ suppose 
she should die here !” 

I perspired profusely : it would be such an 
awkward thing to be found in a coach with a 
dead Princess ! 

Suddenly the coach stopped, and the Princess, 
too. I jumped out, and handed her to the door 
of a noble mansion. She opened the door, and 
turning upon the steps, stopped me as I was 
coming up, and said : 

“T am under too much obligation to Monsieur, 
to allow him to put himself to the trouble of 
another step. The King, my father,” said she, 
with peculiar emphasis, “ will send one of the 
royal huissiers early in the morning to acknowl- 
edge his gratitude. Will Monsieur receive the 
thanks of a suffering Princess *” 

With that, she closed the door and left me in 
the street. No gentlemanly person ever intrudes, 
and I had therefore nothing to do but step back 
again into the carriage and drive home. All the 
way I was practicing French phrases of polite- 
ness to address to the royal huissiers when they 
should arrive in the morning ; and I also firmly 
resolved to probe the mystery of the separation 
of the young Princess from the royal family. It, 
was a pity that I had not observed the house in 
the Rue Richelieu more closely, but I had been 
so occupied with the lady, that I remarked only 
the air of massive elegance and that unmistakable 
appearance of a residence of the old régime which 
characterized it. I resolved the next morning 
to wait upon “ our Paris correspondent” of the 
Journal of Cotton, and devise with him some 
adequate theory of this mysterious family quar- 
rel. I also determined to hint to him that it 
would be proper for him to include in the pro- 
fusion of millinery statistics, with which he was 
wont to conclude his political and literary bullet- 
ins, that white silk bonnets were de rigeur for 
ladies of the highest ton (that he might italicize) 
when going out to balls. 

What a wonderful night for me ! 

Of course | trust my young friends who have 
been in Paris will not feel angry at my good 
fortune. Every man can not expect to encoun- 
ter noble ladies in such a manner as I have 
described, nor even at the theatres, nor in the 
selectest circles of the Chdteau Rouge and Ma- 
dille’s. (I might state for the information of the 





rural districts, that these are the names of pleas- 
ure resorts of the Parisian aristocracy). I re- 
member Fred. Heletap told me he once met a 
Countess at the table-d’héte in Cologne, and that 
she condescended to go out to drive with him. 
But his luck and mine are peculiar. In fact, 
young Americans do not always see the best for- 
eign society ;—as I have had occasion to observe 

When I reached home I gave the driver the 
Napoleon in my waistcoat-pocket, and he drove 
off, touching his hat. I bounded up-stairs with 
a light step and gay heart, and, shutting my 
room-door, I hummed, “ O Richard, O mon Roi!” 
as I undressed. The royal huissiers would come 
in the morning—I should be asked to a quiet 
family dinner at the Tuileries—I should please 
the King by my republican gentlemanliness—I 
should sing negro melodies to the Queen—when 
she withdrew, I should state to the King that 
his conduct in banishing his daughter to the Rue 
Richelieu, however aristocratic the street might 
be, would look very singular in the eyes of the 
world—I should advise him to be reconciled—I 
should offer to be the mediator between him and 
the “ suffering Princess,” as she so touchingly 
described herself ;—tears would suffuse the roy- 
al eyes—the King would melt in forgiveness—I 
should drive in one of the royal carriages with 
the royal outziders and the royal flambeaux to 
the Rue Richelieu—I should tell the “suffering 
Princess” that she must haste to the palace, with- 
out pausing for the white silk bonnet—I should 
rush into the royal cabinet, leading her by the 
hand—the King, and Queen, and royal family 
would be assembled there in touching attitudes 
of forgiveness ;—she would fall upon her knees 
—I would fall upon my knees—the King would 
fall upon his knees—the Queen and royal family 
would fall upon their knees—tears—sobs—par- 
don—kisses—and I should rise the betrothed 
husband of the Princess Royal, and heir to the 
throne upon which the great Napoleon sat ! 

That reminded me. My purse was full of Na- 
poleons which I had received at my banker's, 
and I might as well put it in a rather safer place 
than my breeches pocket. I sprang out of bed in 
the dark, and fumbled over my clothes. “ Par- 
don—kisses—” repeated I, still rehearsing my 
rising fortune, and thrusting my hand into the left 
pocket of my trowsers. “‘ Tears—sobs—”’ I con- 
tinued, as I thrust it into the right pocket. 
‘Touching attitudes of forgiveness’—-said I, as 
I explored my waistcoat. “ Fall upon my knees” 
—I added, more wanderingly, as I felt about my 
coat. ‘* White silk bonnet’—thought I, without 
saying it aloud, so surprised was I not to find 
my purse. 

“That's very odd,” said I. 

I lighted a candle and turned every pocket in- 
side out (men always do under such circum- 
stances). I put a hand into each of the trowsers’ 
pockets—held them there—and looked earnestly 
upon the floor. Fully convinced that there was 
nothing in them, I went through the same cer- 
emony with all the others—intently studying the 
carpet. No purse appeared. In the morning it 
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had not been found upon the stairs by any of the 
servants. At least they all said they had not 
found any such thing; and as it was full of gold 
they would certainly remember it, if they had 
found it. 

* Sacr-r-r-r I’ roared I, at the servants and 
the porter. (It is only the French way of being 
angry.) But no purse appeared. 

Suddenly it flashed over me how it must have 
been lost. While the unfortunate Princess was 
suffering that frightful attaek in the carriage, 
during which she leaned against me, and hit me 
very variously in the spasmodic action of her 
arms and hands, what was easier than for the 
driver to have leaned round from his box, some- 
how—I can’t say precisely how, of course, you 
may leave that to the Paris cochers—sacr-r- 
r-r !—however, what was easier than for him to 
have leaned round and put his hand in at the 
window, and into my pocket! for I solemnly 
assert that I was in such a state of apprehension 
and bodily contortion, that even the Princess her- 
self might have picked all my pockets, and | 
should have been none the wiser. 

The case was clear enough; and I sat down 
to write a note to the Prefect of Police, in which 
I stated the circumstances of my encountering 
the Princess, calling the carriage, driving home, 
&c. I underlined the word Pyincess, that he 
might see that I was in the profoundest State 
secrets, and that the government of France 
might spare itself the trouble of trying to hum- 
bug me. I then added that the coachman had 
picked my pocket, and that I, as an American, 
called upon the French government for redress. 
If that redress was refused, I took occasion to 
say, Europe would hear of it. I was “ devilish 
sly” in that, because I knew that the Prefect of 
Police, upon receiving my note, would hurry di- 
rectly to the King, and be closeted with him. 
while Louis Philippe sent out to summon a Coun- 
cil of Ministers to decide upon the best course of 
action ; and that all this excitement would give 
immense importance in the King’s eyes to the 
young American who thundered out such threats 
of shaking the peace of Europe, and would in- 
cline him to urge forward my match with his 
daughter as rapidly as possible. 

“The name of the delinquent,” 
“ ign”? 

What the deuce was it! 

I had no means of knowing: so I scratched 
that out, and wrote instead : 

“ The residence of the delinquent is—" 

Where the deuce was it? 

That was bad again. It would hardly do to 
scratch so often, however; so I took a fresh 
sheet of paper, transcribed the letter to that 
point, then proceeded : 

“The number of the delinquent’s carriage 
ig” 

What in the name of thunder was the number 
of the delinquent’s carriage ! 

I laid down my pen, and reflected that I had 
no possible clew to the name, number, or carriage 
of that sinful coachman ; and I flatter myself that 


wrote I, 





I have sense enough to see that when you can 
not indicate a man in Paris in any other way 
than as a cocher, it is difficult to accuse him of 
crime, however heinous. 

“ However,” said I, “I may as well step out 
into the Rue Richelieu, and inguire of the Princess 
if she chances to remember any thing about the 
man.” 

So I rose and put on my hat. 
again. 

** Won't it look rather mean to the Princess,” 
said I to myself, “if I betray so much anxiety 
about the money? It seems as if I cared about 
it. It will give my countrymen a bad name.” 

Now if there is any one thing that my coun- 
trymen care least about (as I was accustomed 
afterward to say toSignora Belli Occhi, when she 
occasionally requested little loans of a thousand 
franes or so, for which she gave me the darling- 
est little notes of hand, written with feminine 
irregularity upon bits of satin paper, slightly 
soiled), itis money. I could not bear the thought 
of appearing so miserably parsimonious to the 
afflicted Princess, who I knew had her own much 
more serious sorrows to deplore 

Besides, if I went out I might miss the visit 
of the royal huissiers. 

I laid down my hat, and rang for breakfast 
When that was dispatched, I devoted myself to 
the consideration of the toilet in which I should 
appear at the private royal table. I consulted 
my linen, and selected a shirt of irreproachable 
whiteness ; and as I had heard the Queen of the 
French was a good deal of a poet, I trusted to 
her royal sagacity to regard it as an emblem of 
the purity of my intentions—of my resolution not 
to force myself into the royal family ; and also 
as a symbol of my entire freedom from all pre- 
vious engagements that could interfere with her 
own and the King's wishes. My favorite blue 
waistcoat, spotted with spread eagles; and the 
‘Hail Columbia” cravat embroidered with stars, 
as being entirely national, seemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The pantaloons which 
I had worn as an officer of the “‘ Continental De- 
structives and Star-spangled Flying Artillery”—a 
military company at the boarding-school where | 
had fitted for college—had a broad green stripe 
down the sides, and presented a diplomatic air 
which was very distinguished. 

I surveyed them all, and was satisfied. I laid 
them carefully in order upon the bed in my 
chamber; then stepping into my parlor, I spread 
my passport upon the table. as it had a kind of 
public-document air, piled together two or three 
dictionaries carelessly, to look like grave treatises 
upon the law of nations, scattered a good many 
letters upon the table, and heaped a dozen num- 
bers of old newspapers around my chair, and so 
gave my room quite the appeararce of a Foreign 
Office—or the sanctum ofa man profoundly inter- 
ested in public affairs. Allthis I knew would make 
the best possible impression upon the royal huis- 
siers, who would, of course, be closely questioned 
by his Majesty as to every thing they observed 
in my apartment. 


But I paused 
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The morning waned. Ten o'clock came, eleven, 
twelve, but no royal huissiers. 

“It’s rather odd,” said I, rising to look out of 
the window. This I did very cautiously, for if 
any of the court should chance to be passing at 
the moment, it would have looked like impatience 
or eagerness upon my part. And what, I should 
like to know, is more ungentlemanly than an ap- 
pearance of nervous expectation ! 

When my remorseless clock—or pendule, as 
the French foolishly call it—struck two, I con- 
fess that I began to feel a little restless. Had 
the princess been too ill to send word to the 
palace? or was the king such a monster as to 
persist in his abominable treatment of her, and 
refuse to acknowledge the assistance I had ren- 
dered? I began to tremble for poor human na- 
ture. 

“T am afraid the Tuileries have corrupted 
Louis Philippe,” said I to myself, as I cautiously 
looked out of my window again, to see if there 
was any royal cortége hurrying down the street. 
It was painfully quiet. I began, in fact, to feel 
extremely restless. Something had clearly gone 
wrong. I was quite excited. People who are 
cognizant of state secrets are not to be envied. 
How little did the family at home, quietly sitting 
down to roast mutton, and pledging “ absent 
friends”—each remembering me—fancy that I 
» was walking my room, at that very moment, op- 
pressed with such profound affairs, and speculat- 
ing upon the fate of France! Ah! our Amer- 
ican mothers should think well before they allow 
their sons to be exposed to the chances incident 
to rescuing royal princesses in distress. 

In short, the night came, but no summons 
from the palace. I was obliged to think of Louis 
Philippe in a manner which would have deeply 
pained him to know. I dined at home, alone. 
But as I was draining my final glass of Chamber- 
tin, a sudden sharp thought almost cut my mind 
in two. 

“The princess doesn’t know my name nor 
number !”” 

And I laughed aloud at the easy and absurd 
explanation of the reason I had not received my 
invitation. Poor child! I smiled as I imagined 
her in the same unpleasant ignorance concern- 
ing me that I had been in about the driver. 

“ Dear Father”—I fancied her writing to the 
king—‘ the brave and noble youth who last night 
succored your offending, but unfortunate, daugh- 
ter (here I wiped away imaginary tears for his 
majesty), must be asked to dine privately at the 
palace. I promised him you would send some 
of the huissiers this morning. His name is—is 
—is—” and I laughed out to think of the poor 
princess’s perplexity. ‘I mean he lives at—at 
—at—” and I fairly cried with the fun of the 
idea that we were both so ridiculously balked, 
and probably about the same time. 

It was easy to set every thing right again, by 
calling upon the princess, and giving her my 
name and address. I rang for the servant, who 





summoned a carriage. It was already quite dark, 
and I jumped in, with a laugh, at the prospect | 


of the merry explanation. The coachman (I 
particularly dislike the Parisian cochers. I mean 
as much as it is gentlemanly for a gentleman to 
care any thing at all about coachmen) stood at 
the door waiting for the direction. 

“ Oh, yes,” said I, “ drive to number—num- 
ber—number—I mean drive to the Rue Riche- 
lieu.” 

“* Oui, Monsieur,” said the stupid fellow, and 
away we rattled. 

We reached the street. 

“ Rue Richelieu, Monsieur?’ cried the cocher, 
from his seat. ‘They are certainly a very exas- 
perating class of men. 

“ Trés bien,” said I, “ open the door.” 

For what could I do? !t was impossible to 
go hunting up and down the street in that car- 
riage. Besides, it was dark, and the houses 
looked a good deal alike. So I stepped out, 
and as | paid the cocker, who looked as if he 
wondered very much why I should want a car- 
riage to come to the corner, he actually smiled 
with a kind of leer, and said, as I moved briskly 
away : 

“ Tiens, donc! bon voyage, monsieur !” 

I do wish it was gentlemanly to thrash hack- 
men. 

It is an unpleasant thing to confess, but I could 
not find the house at which I had left the Prin- 
cess the night before. There was one that seemed 
as if it might be the same; so I stepped to the 
porter’s window, and said, jocularly—for I was 
not at all sure that she had revealed her rank : 

“Well, my good woman, does the princess 
live here ?” 

“* Mais oui, monsicur ; il y en a beaucoup en 
haut” (Yes, sir ; there are lots of ’em up-stairs). 

“Thunder !” thought I ; “‘ more state secrets.” 
Well, it was impossible to find the house, and I 
was compelled to return home. I thought it over 
all night, and, finally concluded, that Louis Phi- 
lippe as a father, would be better pleased if I 
should drop him a line, telling him all the cir- 
cumstances. It would save him the trouble of 
hunting me up. So I wrote in the morning as 
follows : 


“ Dear Sir—Your offending, but unfortunate, 
daughter has probably already apprised you of 
the assistance I was able to afford her on the 


evening before the last. She hinted to me that 
you would probably send your huissiers to my 
lodging, to express your sentiments on the occa- 
sion. But I forgot to give her my address, which 
I inclose. It may be of interest to you to know 
that I belong to the greatest nation under the 
sun, and that the glorious American eagle will 
be very apt to flap his wings in the face of any 
body (king, or no king) who happens to tread 
upon American toes. 

“T avail myself of this occasion to renew to 
you the assurance of my distinguished consider- 
ation. J. Suyrrue, Jr.” 


This communication I addressed to “ His Ma- 
jesty, Louis Philippe,” and sent to the post-office. 
Now, I am not an irascible man; I am too 
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gentlemanly for that ; but I must say that Louis 
Philippe’s conduct to me was not such as I could 
have hoped it would be. I say it reluctantly, and, 
now that he is gone, with pain—but he was no 
gentleman. He did not answer my letter. 

After waiting a week for a reply, in vain, I con- 
cluded that I was not bound to guard the secret of 
the family quarrel any longer, but that it was my 
duty to expose him. I therefore went to the Club, 
where I was in the habit of meeting the most 
gentlemanly men in Paris, especially Americans. 
After a little light general conversation, I said, 
“Gentlemen: every man has, at times, a painful 
duty to perform. Your associations in Paris have 
probably not been of entirely the same character 
as mine. I have been, by a singular chance, in- 
ducted into the great secrets ef state, and I con- 
sider myself now at liberty to state, that Louis 
Philippe has quarreled with the Princess his 
youngest daughter, and has banished her to the 
Rue Richelieu, where I have had the honor of 
seeing her; and more than that, gentlemen, I 
am obliged to add that my private relations with 
his Majesty have proved to me that he is no gen- 
tleman.” 

After making these disclosures I resumed my 
seat. There was silence for a moment; then 
such peal upon peal of laughter, that the master 
of the house rushed up to know the occasion. 

“A princess !” shouted Sparr Stangles, “‘ and 
in the Rue Richelieu! ye gods !” and away they 
all roared again. 

“You may laugh, gentlemen,” said I, “ but it 
is nevertheless the truth.” 

The more sober I looked, the more they 
shrieked, until Stangles cried, 

“Mr. Smytthe, please to step here.” 

I did so; and he threw himself back in his 
chair. The room instantly became as still as 
a church, and the men all looked on intently. 
Stangles closed one eye, and raising the upper 
lid of the other with his right thumb, he pulled 
down the lower lid with the left fore-finger, and 
then said to me, 

“Mr. Smytthe, will you please te look into 
my eye.” 

I bent over him, and put my face close to his. 
and looked steadfastly at his eye-ball. 

“Do you see any thing there, Mr. Smytthe ?” 
inquired he, with a sound in his throat as if he 
were choking. 

“ Nothing at all,” said I, looking closer. 

“Don't you see a Princess there?” cried he, 
exploding with laughter, and tumbling out of his 


chair, while all the rest whooped and yelled like | 


wild Indians. 

I don’t know why they laughed. TI certainly 
did not see a Princess in Mr. Stangle’s eye: 
and when the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
I said: 

“Gentlemen, my experience in this singular 
and mysterious affair, has taught me that a man 
had better keep his finger out of royal quarrels. 
You,” said I, caustically, ‘who have probably 
not been so fortunate as to meet Countesses, 
Duchesses, and Princesses in society, little know 





what pain and trouble they cost the man who 
ventures to cultivate them.” 

“Probably we don’t know,” said Stangles 
** You are the only man that ever rescued a noble 
lady in distress in the streets at midnight.” 

“Tt is my good fortune,” said I; “but I'm 
not proud of it. These things will happen to 
us men of the world. Let’s go to the opera.” 

We went. There was a ballet between the acts 
Suddenly I turned to Stangles—and asked hi 
if he remarked a certain one of the ballet girls 

“Certainly,” said he, “I know her well, and 
so does all Paris.” 

“ Naturally,” said I, “for do you know sh 
bears a most astonishing likeness to the youngest 
daughter of Louis Philippe?” 

“ And she lives,” replied Stangles, with that 
choking sound in his throat again, “ at No. — 
Rue Richelieu.” Upon which he laughed in « 
manner which I must call ungentlemanly : and 
which drew upon us the attention of the whok 
house. 

“Can it be possible,” mused I, as I sauntered 
home, ‘‘ that the cruel monarch of France has 
visited the Princess with heavier indignities on 
account of her singular adventure with me, and 
has actually compelled her to seek support by 
dancing in the ballet?’ What a frightful state 
of things! How happy we ought to be that we 
have no kings in America!” 

This, you remember, is an episode. I was 
about to tell you of my “ sweetest experience” 
with Signora Belli Occhi; but I referred to this 
little adventure in Paris, and I knew you would 
wish to hear about it. The truth is, that we 
young Americans upon the Continent have the 
most remarkable experiences. Those knowing 
looks, and words, and sighs, that we exchang: 
when we sometimes speak of Europe in your 
presence, have a prodigious profundity of mean- 
ing. ‘They all stand for nothing less than 
Princesses. We have been in the habit of meet- 
ing more or less noble and beautiful ladies at 
Monsieur Celarius’s dancing-rooms. It is in 
their amiable society that we have learned that 
polished grace of manner with which we seize 
and whirl in the dance the daughters of our na- 
tive land. Ofcourse our sisters lack the winning 
je ne sais quoi of the Princesses and other titled 
ladies, but they serve to remind us of that high 
society and those happy days in Paris. 

And now, as we have smoothed the way for 
my story, we will proceed with it immediately. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED. 


sada wag is nothing more difficult to accom- 
plish than to build up a great reputation 
It may seem easy enough; yet it requires un- 
ceasing labor and application to attain distinc- 
tion or eminence in any pursuit. Men of repu- 
tation are all men of industry. Character is 
like the building of a pyramid ; it is done stone 
by stone, course by course : and the structure is 
rarely complete ere life is brought to a close, 
and the work of self-perfection, of reputation- 
building, is brought to a close. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED. 





In the Divine Comedy, Virgil is made to say | 
to Dante—‘ You must discard all idleness ; it | 
is not by sleeping on a bed of down that fame 
is to be reached. He who passes through life 
without reputation, leaves upon the earth a trace 
like that of smoke upon the air, or foam upon 
the water. Rouse thyself then; subdue fatigue 
with the spirit which triumphs in every contest, 
if it be not overwhelmed by the weight of the 
body.” 

Buffon said of geriius, that it consisted in a 
great aptitude for patience; and nearly all the 
men who have accomplished any thing worthy 
of note in the world, have been distinguished by 
this gift. Newton said of himself and his grand 
discoveries, that he took no credit for any pow- 
ers of original thinking, but that all he had done 
had been the result of laborious investigation and 
steady industry. 

Many men have doubtless been stimulated to 
application in art, in letters, and in science, by 
the thought of future fame. The applause of 
mankind has been dear to them, and to secure it 
they have “ lived laborious days,” spent midnight 
oil, forgotten fatigue, ill-health, and physical dis- 
comfort—consecrating long years of labor in 
elaborating a science, developing an idea, pro- 
ducing a poem, or perfecting a work of art. 
They have lived for fame, thinking of a life be- 
yond their own time, inspired with renewed 
energy in the contemplation of a glorious repu- 
tation in the future ages through which their 
name will continue to be pronounced with trans- 
ports of joy and admiration. 

Yet, in the case of many other great men, they 
have lived and labored without any thought of 
fame. They have produced, because they felt a 
longing and intense desire to throw off the 
thoughts and ideas that brooded in them. Thus, 
Shakspeare wrote, leaving his works to be col- 
lected and edited by men living long after his 
own day. He gave his immortal tragedies to 
the world, and left them to take care of them- 
selves. During his life he was known to but 
few; he spent a Icng and laborious life in the 
metropolis, after which he retired to an obscure 
country town, where he died without causing 
the slightest stir or commotion. He had no pub- 
lic funeral. There was little mourning at his 
exit; for few, except those immediately about 
him, knew that the great Shakspeare had died. 
It took several hundred years to build up his 
reputation ; and it has not yet culminated, nor 
will do for many centuries to come. 

Many, however, succeed in enjoying all the 
pleasures of fame during their lives; many 
whose reputation after death is comparatively 
short-lived. With them, life is a continual fes- 
tival: every where they are praised, flattered, 
extolled, caressed, rewarded, adored, and almost 
worshiped as gods. Mothers get them to stand 
godfathers for their children ; legislators bestow 
pensions on them; authors write books about 
them ; newspapers note their every movement ; 
and when they die, great is the mourning and 





lamentation. Then there is a search in parish 


registers for facts respecting their birth and 
marriage ; all the details of their in-doors and 
out-doors life are published; monuments are 
erected to them ; pictures of them are painted ; 
lives of them are written ; and their fame is then 
handed down to posterity to live or die, as their 
character, their works, or their achievements, 
may be esteemed by future generations. 

Great men live forever. Even on earth they 
are immortal. Death beautifies their name, their 
works, and their reputation. Their burying- 
place is honored, and their tomb is visited by 
men of all nations. Poets and thinkers catch 
inspiration from the scene ; and the memory of 
their great deeds warms the heart and excites 
the imagination. 

Thus, Boccaccio was once led by curiosity to 
visit the tomb of Virgil: he was at that time a 
youth, tired of the dry study of law. Standing 
before the sacred ashes of the great Latin poet, 
the youth felt himself, as it were, suddenly take 
fire; an illumination burst upon him; and the 
then unknown youth returned home a prince of 
Italian literature. 

What pilgrimages are made to Stratford-on- 
Avon and Abbotsford !—to Newstead Abbey and 
Rydal Mount! Cities and hamlets dispute the 
honor of being the birthplace of great men. 
Monuments are erected to them. Monarchs re- 
ward their descendants. All that relates to them 
is sought after with avidity. The most insig- 
nificant lines traced by their hand are prized as 
atreasure. Their relatives and friends are cited : 
what they said and did; where they went, and 
how they spent their time, is all told in books, 
and eagerly read by thousands. To have seen 
them is long remembered as a delight and an 
honor: and he who has seen the great man feels 
as if he carried with him a portion of his reflected 
greatness. Even to have seen the tomb of a 
great man, is considered in the light of a merit. 
Washington Irving, speaking of the workman 
who, in repairing the tomb of Shakspeare at 
Stratford, looked in and saw the dust and mould- 
ering bones of the great poet lying within, says 
of him—* It was surely something to have seen 
the ashes of Shakspeare.” 

The glory of great men is reflected even on 
their biographers. The public, who revere the 
great departed, end by confounding in their es- 
teem the name of the historian with that of the 
hero. Thus Alexander always envied Achilles 
the more from having been immortalized by 
Homer. 

The fame of these man-gods—these great he- 
toes and geniuses, looks so bright after death, 
that one would think they had been absolved 
from the infirmities and vices of men. But we 
see only the bright side; the glory is in the sun, 
the folly in the shadow. And it is well that it 
is so, and that we are disposed only to speak 
good of the dead. Were the obverse and shady 
side of the great man’s character to be looked at, 
doubtless it would present many flaws and weak- 
nesses, much imperfection, perhaps some mean- 
ness, and, it may be, much selfishness and heart- 
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lessness. But those things are not mentioned 
on the marble inscription. 

It is not always, however, that great men re- 
ceive due recognition in their lifetime. The 
greatest often pass on to their grave unheeded. 
‘The warrior receives a public entombment, and 
is followed by the lamentation of millions; the 
Shakspeare receives an ordinary village burial, 
and few know that he has died. The “blind 
old villain, Milton,” as Charles II. called him, 
lived unknown in an alley, and only a few un- 
‘nown people followed him to his grave. The 
great Homer is said to have died a beggar : 

And thirteen cities claimed the Homer dead 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

‘Tasso was imprisoned in a madhouse by his 
enemies. Banished Dante ate the bread of pov- 
erty in exile. Camoens expired in misery, his 
marvelous genius unrecognized. André Chenier 
died by the guillotine. Otway perished of hun- 
ger. But time has done justice to their mem- 
ories ; and while the persecutors have been aban- 
doned to ignominy, the genius of the victims has 
made them immortal. Even while they lived 
they were richer by far than those who perse- 
cuted them; and their enjoyments were purer 
and deeper than theirs—for in all times, and 
under all circumstances, the cultivation of the 
mind, the indulgence of high thoughts, and the 
speaking of them out to the world, have been 
their own exceeding great reward. 


THE STAIN OF PARENTAGE. 
¢ the woods forming what remains of the for- 
est of Ardennes, about a mile from a small 
village called Solenthal, a narrow path leads 
from a high-road to a spot once occupied by char- 
coal burners, but now abandoned. It was a 
gloomy place. The ground for about an acre 
was black, where charcoal had been burned and 
stored, while a small fringe of green grass had 
perched itself forward from the forest, and com- 
menced regaining the lost ground. In the cen- 
tse was a deep hole, to be entered only on one 
side by a path of narrow dimensions. In this 
was a small hut, of wretched aspect, one of 
millions in France where glitter and glory hides 
misery worse than that of Ireland in her worst 
days, where sound and show conceal from us 
sixteen millions of paupers. 

This hut had no window. It was curved in 
shape, and closely resembled a wigwam of the 
poorest class. It consisted of three poles stuck 
in the ground, meeting at the top, these tied to- 
gether, and then, of course, thatch and mud. A 
hole was left in the top for the smoke to pass 
through. The floor was of mud. In one corner 
was a pile of straw, which, with two chairs and 
a table, formed the whole of the furniture. It 
was occupied by two women and a large dog. 
At the moment when our narrative commences, 
one only was at home. She was about fifty, 
poorly but not meanly clad. She was clean. 
neat, and tidy, and she plied her needle with un- 
ceasing energy. She was sewing for a liveli- 





A short distance off, on the edge of the wood, 
another woman, or rather a young girl, dressed 
in the same manner, was picking up wood, and 
laying it in an outspread cloth on the ground 
She, too, plied her work industriously, for until 
sufficient fuel had been collected, she could not 
cook their humble dinner. Presently she seemed 
satisfied with what she had done, and was about 
to proceed, when two horsemen issued from the 
wood, and came along, walking their horses 
slowly by them. One was a young man, about 
five-and-twenty, rosy-cheeked, handsome, and 
full of health; the other was ten years older, 
and evidently an Aabitué of the Boulevards and 
the Café de Paris. His pale face, made paler by 
a thin black mustache and jet black hair, his 
hollow, sunken eyes, spoke of the man of late 
hours and pleasure. His face was cold and re- 
pulsive, while that of the other was open and 
frank. 

“‘ What a wretched occupation for so pretty a 
girl,’ said the young man, riding quickly on, so 
as to speak first, “surely, ma chére, you might 
put your taper fingers to a better use. Here’s 
will buy you firewood for months.” 

And he cast a double napoleon at her feet. 

The girl raised her angelic face to his, sadly 
and reproachfully. She was about eighteen 
Her white skin, her blue eyes, her curly golden 
hair, her simple, child-like manner, was some- 
thing he had never seen before. Her expression 
was timid and yet proud, and looking into her 
eyes, the young man was not surprised at the 
reply he received. 

“* Monsieur, I have done nothing to give you 
aright to insult me. What you have done may 
have been meant kindly, but I ask alms of no 
one.” 

‘“* Pardon, mademoiselle,”’ exclaimed the other, 
confused and stammering, ‘‘I meant no insult 
Pardon me, mademoiselle, I pray you. I thought 
you poor, and my impulse was to aid you.” 

“Thank you, monsieur, for the first kind word 
I have heard these fifteen years, except from my 
own mother,” said the young girl. “ But go 
your way, or else the whole country will shun 
you too.” 

* Begone, wretch !” exclaimed the other, riding 
up and raising his whip menacingly ; “ begone, 
viper, and dare not speak to an honest man.” 

The young man listened in amazement. 

“T did not speak to monsieur, monsieur spoke 
to me,” said the girl, gently, with, however, a 
smile of pity and contempt. 

“Raise your accursed lips to me again,” cried 
the other, furiously, “and I will scourge you 
with my whip.” 

““Monsieur is perhaps a coward,” said the 
gentle girl, stung to anger for once, turning at 
the same time to face his insults. 

“What! you dare answer me,” and he raised 
his hand again. 

“Nay, Edward, you would not hit a wo- 
man.” 

_ ‘A woman! Do you call Madeleine de Pierre- 
pont, the child of the assassin of my uncle Du- 
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bois, a woman; say rather a fiend,” screamed | lepers, and to live she was obliged to walk miles 


the usually calm dandy. 

“ Madeleine de Pierrepont !” replied the other, 
staggering so that his friend had to turn his at- 
tention to him. “Madeleine de Pierrepont! 
And this is Madeleine de Pierrepont ! 
he muttered as he remounted his horse, “‘ she is 
not a woman.” 

The other imitated him, and they rode off, 
leaving the young girl to weep alone. Ina few 
minutes, however, she wiped her eyes, and then, 
fearful she might be suspected of appropriating 
the gold piece, she took it up, wrapped it in a 
piece of paper, with the intention of returning 
it to its owner. She then lifted up her bundle 
and walked slowly toward the hut. 

“Tell me the story of this girl,” said the 
young man, gravely. 

The other told it :—*‘ Fifteen years before, 
the father of Madeleine de Pierrepont and a 
Monsieur Dubois, a rich proprietor, had been 
intimate friends. De Pierrepont was comfort- 
ably off, from the fact of his having several oc- 
cupations. He was collector of the rent of a 


rich member of his noble family ; he was tax- | 


gatherer, and adjoint to the maire. The maire 
was M. Dubois, a rich man, but somewhat of a 
miser. It appeared that one afternoon Dubois 
asked Pierrepont to walk over to a small town 
at some distance to receive with him a large re- 


mittance, with which he had to pay a body of | 
workmen employed on publie works, and other | 


expenses incurred in the building a church and 
schoolroom. Dubois felt safer with a companion. 
It was afterward proved that they received the 
money, dined together at the Soleil d’Or, drank 
rather more than they were used to, and then, 
despite every representation, set out to walk 
home, though De Pierrepont wished to hire a 
gig. Next morning the body of Dubois was 
found about a hundred yards beyond the house 
of De Pierrepont, which was at the foot of a 
hill that led up to the village. All his money 
was gone, as well as his watch and rings. 

“A search took place instantly; and De 
Pierrepont, as his companion, was visited by the 
police agent. De Pierrepont deposed that Du- 
bois on his reaching his house bade him go in, 
for that he could go up the hill safely alone ; 
but still he requested him to keep a bag of 1000 
francs in silver, because it was so heavy, until 
the morning. This 1000 francs he gave up to 
the police. Of 16,000 francs in notes, he sol- 
emnly declared he knew nothing. On this he 
was arrested as the assassin, tried, found guilty, 
and sent to the galleys for life. His wife sol- 
emnly declared that she heard Dubois wish her 
husband good-night, and say, laughingly, ‘I'll 
send a cart for the silver in the morning.’ But 
instead of benefiting him, in the eyes of the 
world she became his accomplice. ‘To avoid 
being hooted at in the streets, she left the village, 
and every penny being spent ere her husband's 
trial was over, she obtained reluctant permission 
to dwell in the charcoal-burner’s deserted hut. 
But all shunned her and her child as they would 


Truly,” | 


| in search of work of the coarsest description. 
| Leave the country she would not, because she 
| was born there, and she felt convinced that her 
| husband would be ultimately pardoned.” 

| “And you join, Edward, in the infamous per- 
| secution. Supposing the father guilty (which 
| to me is not clearly proved—and you know I am 
| alawyer), why should this poor child suffer for 
| the sins of her father? Why, the savages of 


| North America, where I have just come from, 
| are more civilized than you. I see in this heroic 


| couple subject of wonder and admiration, but 
not of hate. Poorcreatures! Fifteen years of 
| misery have not satisfied you all, but you must 
| still treat them as outcasts.” 

“My dear Arthur, you have just come from 
America, where it appears to me you pick up 
very singular notions. For my part, the wife 
and daughter of an assassin, and the assassin 
of my uncle, are detestable wretches whom | 
must hate,” said the other, in his usual .cool 
way. His fit of anger was past. 

“Injustice, infamous injustice. Poor girl! 
I think I see her meek face now, looking at me 
so proudly and yet so sweetly. I never saw 
any thing so lovely in my life.” 

“Why, the man’s in love!” exclaimed Ed- 
ward Dubois, the heir to the murdered man’s 
property. 

“Half; and what’s more, Edward, do you 
know I'd marry that girl to-morrow, if she'd 
have me; but I know she wouldn't.” 

“By my faith,” said Edward, “you amaze 
me; and I am not easily amazed. Of course 
you are joking.” 

“Time will show. But now, my dear fellow, 
adieu ; you follow that path in search of pleas- 
ure, I this on business.” 

* Adieu, @ demain.” 

“Yes. You breakfast with me at the little 
inn, you know.” 

“ Agreed, my philosopher. Adieu,” 

And Edward Dubois galloped down a narrow 
path leading to the chateau of a certain Count 
de Jesson, who that day gave a grand dinner 
and evening party. As soon as Arthur saw that 
he was out of sight, he turned his horse’s steps 
| and galloped hard toward the charcoal-burner’s 
hut. 

When Madeleine returned to the hut and 
began making a fire, she told her mother what 
had passed, and showed her the gold piece. 
They were used to this kind of treatment, and 
the mother did not feel it mach now. The 
scorn of fifteen years had made her despise the 
world. But Madeleine seemed hurt. 

“TI do not care,” she exclaimed aloud at last, 
“ for what young Monsieur Dubois said ; but I 
am vexed that the good-looking stranger should 
have said that I was not a woman!” 

“You are not a woman but an angel!” ex- 
claimed Arthur solemnly ; he had approached on 
foot and had heard a portion of their conversation. 

The mother and daughter stood still in dumb 


amazement. 
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“You seem surprised, madam,’’ said the | way to Solenthal together. I dared not attack 


young man, addressing the mother; “ you will 
be still more so when I add that I have returned 
with the deliberate intention of imploring you 
to give me your daughter's hand in marriage ; 
not now—instantly, but when you know me 
better.” 

* Monsieur,” exclaimed the mother indignant- 
ly, “this is too much. Go. The felon’s daughter 
is still too good for insult.” 

‘“* Madam,” replied Arthur respectfully, ‘‘ per- 
haps your astonishment will cease when I add 
that your husband is innocent, and that I have 
come sixteen thousand miles to prove it.” 

“ You are—speaking—seriously,” gasped the 
poor woman. 

“Qn my soul and conscience,” said Arthur 
solemnly. 

“Oh joy ! Oh joy !” shrieked the girl, clasping 





the stranger round the neck ; “the saviour has 
come at last.” | 

* Be calm, my dear young lady, and I will tell | 
you my story in a few words. You will then | 
understand my motives in coming here. [| 
seareely expected to find you at Solenthal ; but | 
at last determined to try. I came yesterday 
night, and I soon heard of your heroic resigna- | 
tion and courage. Be seated, dear girl, and | 
listen to tidings that will be, joyful indeed to | 
your filial heart.” } 

Madeleine blushing, her color going and com- | 
ing, obeyed, and seated herself on a log near the 
young stranger. 

“T am a young Frenchman, and about seven 
years ago I emigrated to Peru in search of for- 
tune. I started as a lawyer, and found business 
plentiful enough. I knew many Frenchmen in 
the place, but a merchant of the name of Gail- 
lard was my most intimate friend. He was 
twice my age, grave, even sullen and saturnine ; 
but he had quaint ways, was very charitable, and 
I liked him. Besides, the others were married, 
had families, and he was alone. We used to 
meet of an evening at a café, play piquet, drink 
sherbet, and then walk home together. He was 
rich, and lived in great style, but not in any way 
up to his income. People wondered he never 
married ; but he said he had been married, and 
was not inclined to try the experiment again. 
He looked with alarm at the prospect of my set- 
tling in life, and did all he could to preserve unto 
himself ong bachelor friend. 

“* About a year ago he fell ill, and the doctor 
at once intimated to him that he would not re- 
cover. Apart from disease, it was a general 
break-up of nature. 

“When he found there was no hope, he sent 
for me. 

“+ Versan,’ said he, ‘listen toa dying man, and 
interrupt me not. You see on this bed-an assas- 
sin, a thief, a murderer. Fourteen years ago, sit- 
ting in an hotel, I saw two men dining, one of 
whom had just received sixteen or seventeen 
thousand franes. A dreadful thought came into 
my head. I was not poor, but I was wicked. I 
followed these two men. They walked on their 





both, and once or twice I thought of giving up 
my fearful design. But at the house of one De 
Pierrepont they parted, and my victim Dubois 
advanced alone. 

‘“**] was monster enough to think that Heaven 
gave him uptome. I bounded after him; I gave 
myself no time for thought ; I stabbed him in the 
neck ; killed him ; took his money, and fled. | 
spare you my thoughts, and my fifteen years of 
suffering. 1 fled’ my country ; I became a mer- 
chant—rich—respected ; but I have never had 
one happy moment. Not only had I murdered 
him, but. Pierrepont was suspected, and sen- 
tenced for my crime, only not to death, because 
the jury hesitated. I thus ruined an honest man, 
and sent his family to beg their bread.’ 

“He paused. I spoke not; too absorbed in 
my horror. 

“** De Versan, listen to me, my friend. Do not 
turn against me. I have left you my sole heir.’ 

“* Never will I—’ 

“*Hark! you must and you will. Take my 
property, and think when you enjoy it with pity 
on iis guilty present owner, and I will make a 
public confession, pay the heirs of Dubois their 
16,000 francs, and, by proving my own guilt, ob- 
tain the pardon of the innocent De Pierrepont 
Refuse, and I will die impenitent, for my only 
friend will have deserted me.’ 

“T accepted.” 

** And may Heaven bless you !” said the weep- 
ing and sobbing mother, while Madeleine hid her 
head in her mother’s lap. 

“An hour later, in presence of the French 
and English consuls—four Englishmen and four 
Frenchmen, two priests, and the alealde—Gail- 
lard, or rather Mesnard, made his solemn con- 
fession, which was signed by all present, sealed, 
and one of two copies given tome. That copy 
is now in the hand of the Minister of Justice, 
and here,” drawing forth a letter, *‘ is a copy of 
your father’s free pardon.” 

A wild shriek from both women was his reply. 

“And now Madeleine,” said he, taking the 
girl’s hand, “ before I have the chance of rivals, 
may I renew my request for your hand and 
heart ?”” 

“* Monsieur, no man on earth can ever do for 
me what you have done. In an hour I have 
lived years of joy ; that joy I owe to you. Give 
me my father, and the love of my whole life, if 
you value it, shall be your poor reward.” 

This sudden resolution of the young girl, so 
natural under the circumstances, was approved 
of heartily by the mother. 

Next morning there sat in a small inn in Sol- 
enthal, waiting for breakfast, a man, not old, but 
bowed by years of woe, gray-haired and pale. 
On each side of him sat a woman, one his wife, 
the other his daughter. They had been talking 
for hours, and were not wearied yet. A young 
man sat opposite, his face beaming with delight. 
Several times the waiter had announced break- 
fast; but the young man had always bade him 
be quiet and wait still a while. 
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At length a hurried step was heard, and the 
young Edward Dubois entered. He started as 
if bit by a snake, and would have left the room. 

“Stop,” said Arthur, sternly, as he caught 
him by the wrist. “Rather kneel and ask for 
pardon than fly, Read this, man,” and he put 
in his hand the printed bill proclaiming the in- 
justice of Pierrepont’s sentence, his free pardon, 
and containing the certified confession of Mes- 
nard. 

Edward Dubois read it in silence. 
had finished, he turned and grasped the ex-con- 
viet’s hand. 

‘No apology can make up for my conduct,” 
he said, “‘ but what I can do, I will. This bill 
will satisfy the whole country.” 

“Monsieur,” replied De Pierrepont, in husky 
tones, “you did but as the world did. Appear- 
ances were against me, and all condemned me.” 

“Edward, my friend,” said Arthur, “ you see 
the danger of judging from appearances. Had 
De Pierrepont been truly guilty, his wife and 
child should have been pitied, not scorned. As 
it is, a vile prejudice has made these two women, 
for fifteen years, outcasts and pariahs.” 

Edward made no reply, as the breakfast came 
in. He, like all the country round, was horrified, 
now they found how unjust they had been ; and 
never was wedding more tumultuously hailed and 
féted than that of Arthur de Versan and Made- 
leine de Pierrepont. Still I have not heard that 
one man, woman, or child, in the forest of Ar- 


dennes, has been cured of the evil habit of judg- 
ing always from appearances, and visiting on the 
innocent the sins of the guilty. 





BERTHALDE REIMER’S VOICE. 
“MHAT ‘ll do, wife—that’ll do; it’s not a 
very cold night,”’ Karl Reimer said, with a 
sigh; and his wife, looking a little sadly for a 
moment in his face, replaced the fresh log of 
wood with which she had meant to replenish the 
half-burnt embers on the hearth. Returning to 
her chair she sat down in silence by her hus- 
band’s side. 

“Your work has not made you hungry to- 
night, Karl,” she said, presently, with an effort 
at cheerfulness in her voice, and she glanced at 
a little table standing near, on which a very 
homely supper of brown German bread and sour 
milk in a thick curd lay scarcely tasted. 

“ Hungry enough, wife,” was the quiet answer. 

There was a pause. The woman, stooping 
forward, laid her hand upon his shoulder, and 
said gently : 

“ We must keep a good heart, husband. While 
we have good wholesome food, and a roof to 
cover us, we have no right to complain; many 
a one is worse off than we to-night!” 

“ Ay, to-night—it is not to-night I’m thinking 
of,” Karl muttered, and suddenly rousing him- 
self he stretched out and cautiously bent and un- 
bent his left arm, clenching his hand the while, 
like one trying its strength; then shaking his 
head with a deep sigh, he let it fall again by his 
side, and resumed his former attitude. 


When he | 





“tis rest that you want,” his wife said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘“ You have been working too hard these 
two or three months.” 

“No,” he answered despondingly, ‘‘no rest 
would bring back strength to this arm. It is 
not overwork that has brought on the weakness. 
Wife, look here,” and a sickly smile came over 
his lips, as, clenching his hand again, he turned 
it to her. ‘ Look—achild might open it. Try 
you” (her first effort unclasped his fingers). “I 
thought so,” he said, bitterly. And again they 
both were silent. There were tears in Madame 
Reimer’s eyes, and she held the weakened hand 
closely in hers. 

“Tt might have been the right hand. Be 
thankful, Karl,” she said softly, in alittle while. 

“T am thankful, but if it get worse, if it be- 
come useless, I should have to give up work; 
what’s to become of us all !—what’s to become, 
all through her life, of that poor child?” 

“Hush!” Madame Reimer whispered softly, 
and shading her face from the light, she turned 
her eyes to a corner of the room where, in a 
little low bed, a girl lay asleep. 

‘* She has been asleep an hour or more,” Karl 
answered quickly. “If it were not for her, we 
could bear up bravely enough. We have worked 
hard, both of us, these seven years past—seven ! 
—ay, it is more than seven since the lightning 
blinded her—near eight years now—we have 
worked hard to try and save up for her, and 
what will she ever be the better for it! There's 
not a week passes but we have to draw upon 
our little stock ; for, of all we have worked and ' 
saved there are not twenty gilden left. She 
will be a beggar, our child—our Berthalde !” 

“Hush, hush, Karl, it will not come to that— 
we can work for her yet—it is all in God's 
hands.” 

There was a few minutes’ pause. Then Karl 
spoke again, in a passionate, though subdued 
voice : 

“She may be a beggar next month, for aught 
we know. When I can’t work any longer, what 
is there for the whole of us but beggary?” A 
momentary flush spread over his brow ; but, as 
it passed away he proudly raised his head, and, 
shaking back his thick hair, crept on tiptoe to 
the bed, and knelt down on the floor beside it. 
As he bent over the sleeping child, a look of 
deep, pitying, and tender love softened his rug- 
ged features. Softly and tenderly he pressed 
his rough hard hand over the child's uncovered 
head; drew aside a curl of her long hair that 
hid her face; and, stooping down, pressed his 
lips in a long silent kiss upon her pale thin 
cheek. She lay quite still, with her sightless 
eyes closed, breathing low and quickly. 

“ How pale she is,” Madame Reimer whis- 
pered ; for she had followed her husband, and 
stood now with her hands leaning on his arm, 
and her eyes fixed upon her child. 

The little face was as still and white as if it 
had been carved in marble. For an instant Karl 
glanced upward to his wife, and a look of sud- 
den alarm and pain passed over him—a quick 
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look, which seemed to flash for a moment from | shed on the gold and silver plate around, on the 


his dark piercing eyes: then, as it died away, he 
turned round to the little bed again, and laid his 
head beside his child’s upon the pillow, not 
speaking any thing aloud, though his lips moved. 

“May the holy Virgin bless her!” Madame 
Reimer whispered in the silence. 

* Amen!” Karl breathed, in his deep, low 
voice ; and with one other kiss he rose from his 
knees. “ We will go to bed now; tread softly, 
wife—softly,” he said, as together they moved 
away. 

But when the door was closed, and all was 
still, then, in the darkness and the silence, large 
tears began to steal through the closed lids of 
Berthalde’s eyes; for she had heard all that 
which their love would strive to keep from her. 
She had had many fears of late ; her father had 
seemed changed, and sorrowful ; and longing to 
know what thing it was that grieved him, she 
thought it no sin to listen. Now that she did 
know, the child could only weep, and sob sorrow- 
fully to herself : 

“O, that I could do any thing to help them! 
O, that I could work! ©, that I was not blind!” 

Berthalde was so patient and so gentle, that 
she could feel no deep or keen regret for the loss 
of that which yet had made her life almost a 
blank to her. Others thought that she had 
grown accustomed to blindness; that she had 
forgotten what it was to see. But that was the 
one sweet memory of her life; sweet, yet full 
of a wild, deep sadness, unutterably beautiful, as 


is the memory of a glorious dream, too beautiful 


to have been. Often in the long, silent nights 
she lay awake, and thought of it, weeping then 
when she was all alone, as she was weeping now 
to-night ; but to-night another, and a different 
thought was in her heart. A thought which 
many a time had risen there before ; but never 
with the strength and bitterness that it did now ; 
for, as she lay awake, she thought that there was 
not one thing in all the world that she could 
ever do to help or comfort any one she loved. 
That she must be all through her life until she 
was quite old, a burden upon every one—a use- 
less, helpless, solitary thing, not giving joy to 
any, nor feeling joy herself. Thinking this, the 


poor child longed to die; and shivering, drew | 


up the bedclothes round her, hiding her face be- 
neath them, that the bitter sobs which burst 
from her might not be heard breaking the silence 
of the night. For in this hour there seemed no 
comfort near her; all dark without, within it 
seemed as dark; the love that had been poured 
upon her through so many years was all forgot- 
ten now, she could not feel that she was loved ; 


her whole heart seemed to have room in it only | 


for one thought—that she was an encumbrance 
upon the earth. 


Piercing through the richly painted window 
of a dim old church the winter's sun threw on 
the marble pavement of the nave bright rays of 
colored light, making the gloom on either side 
seem deeper still. From the altars, waxen tapers 


gay vases filled with flowers, and on the rich, 
gold-embroidered dresses of the priests, a sud- 
den radiance. 

In the open space without the rails of the 
| High Altar many people knelt ; for it was a fes- 
tival to-day, and mass was being performed. 
There was a daily mass, but then the people 
| were so much absorbed in their worldly occupa. 
| tions that the mass was often solemnized on 
| week-days to empty walls. A child had slowly 
and softly threaded her way across the nave to 
| take up her etation alone at the foot of one par- 
| ticular pillar in the chancel. Daily, for hours 
together, she sat in the same spot, as still as if 
| she were a little marble emblem. Few noticed 
her, and few came near her, for the pillar gtood 
| in deep shade, and she was almost hidden when 
| she sat beneath it. It was a dark and gloomy 
seat, but the most cheerful spot in all the church 
would have been as dark to poor Berthalde. 

To-day there were marks of tears upon her 
cheeks. Still she waited patiently to hear the 
glorious voice of the organ, which always spoke 
to her. It seemed of all the things upon earth 
the most beautiful. She thought it never would 
begin to play to-day. But at last she heard the 
first low swelling notes; and, as she listened, 
drinking in the rich, heart-filling sound, all sor- 
row seemed to pass away, all earthly things 
seemed to be forgotten. As the exquisite music 
crept around her—now soft, faint, and low, now 
loud and deep, rolling wave upon wave along 
the great groined aisles—she knelt and hid her 
face, weeping. Her heart trembled with a 
strange, wild, half-understood delight that only 
cathedral music afforded her. 

Never had the grand and solemn music seemed 
more grand and solemn than it did to-day. As 
the rich tones of the organ filled the solemn 
space around her, and the soft voices of the 
choristers rang through the dimly-lighted aisles, 
and as one solitary voice filled the great echoing 
church with its clear tones, the blind girl bowed 
her head upon her hands, trembling with a wild, 
almost painful joy, that seemed to take her 
breath away. So shaken was she with emotion, 
that the thin slight fingers scarcely served to 
hide her tears. Even when the last notes had 
quite died away ; when the last lingering foot- 
steps had left the church, she knelt on, as if still, 
in the silent air, she heard an echo of the song 
that to all other ears had passed away. Pres- 





| ently two light quick footsteps gayly tripped 


along the marble floor, and the sound of merry 
voices and half-suppressed laughter, roused her 
from her drerm. She crouched upon the step 
at the pillar’s base, thinking to wait there until 
the footsteps had gone past. But suddenly they 
stopped quite close to her, and a bright young 
voice exclaimed— 

“Oh, see how stupid I have been! I have 
come down without my music. Margaret, you 
must wait for me one minute, till I run back for 
it. They are closing the organ. I shall be 





scarcely in time!” and with the last words, 
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leaving her companion, the girl ran quickly to- 
ward the choir. 

“They are some of the singers!’’ Berthalde 
thought within herself, and her heart beat with 
almost a reverential feeling. ‘* How happy they 
must be, how very happy!” For a moment 
more the tears sprang up into her eyes, for, sud- 

denly, the girl that staid behind began, as she 
pac ed up and down, softly to sing a low, sweet 
melody. Berthalde remembered it at once : it | 
was the Agnus Dei of the lately finished mass. 

A second time there were steps and voices 
coming near—slow steps, unlike the first, and 
the singer’s voice was hushed as a new voice, 
rich, sweet, and low, broke upon Berthalde’s ear. 

“ What would you have me say, Lisa? I am 
weary of complaining. You grow more careless 
every day. Your singing now is worse than it 
was six months ago.” 

‘Maestro, I do not think it’s possible to please 
you now,” said the girl, half angrily, half care- 
lessly. “I’m sure I do the best I can, and I 
suppose my voice is as good as it used to be.” 

“Your voice is the finest in the choir; but—’’ 

“My dear master, then what is the use of 
scolding me?” Lisa exclaimed, with real delight. 

“But,” he went on quietly, without heeding 
her, “ you have no love for music—no true feel- 
ing for what you sing—no perseverance in 
study.” 

“Then what is the use of my coming here 
any longer?” the girl asked, with suppressed 
irritation. 

Without answering her, the Master turned to 
the other girl. 

“‘ Margaret, you did well to-day, very well. Go 
on as steadily as you are doing now, and you 
will find that your reward will come. Only have 
courage, perseverance, and patience.” 

* Courage !” Margaret answered, a little sad- 
y. “Ah, I sometimes want courage. I some- 
times almost lose heart. If I had but more voice ! 
There is so much that I can never sing. If I 
only had Lisa’s voice !" 

There was a moment’s pause ; then the first 
girl said, more humbly than she had spoken yet, 
“Master, what canI do? I am sure I want to 
sing well.” 

“You want to sing well!’ he repeated ; 
“Why, Lisa?” 

“Why !” she answered. “ 





Surely, every body 
thinks it’s more pleasant to be admired than— 
than to be blamed.” 

“So you wish to sing well to be admired! 


Exactly. I understand you perfectly,” he an- 
swered, dryly. ‘And you, Margaret, is it also 
to be admired that you work so hard, and study 
80 perseveringly ?” 

She answered “ No,” in a low voice, earnestly 
and almost humbly. Berthalde felt that it came 
from her heart, and in her own heart the blind 
girl echoed it. 

The Master said abruptly, after a pause, “ It is 
getting late. I will not detain you any longer. 
Good-morning,” and leaving them he went away, 





they following. 
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Ww = they were gone, a sudden change had 
come upon Berthalde. A bright light was in her 
sightless eyes. She whispered tremblingly, al- 
most like one in fear, 

“Oh, if there was any way, any hope—if I 
knew what to do—if I eould speak to him and 
tell him—” She paused a moment, and pressed 
her face upon her hands: then bursting into 
tears, she cried almost aloud, ‘Oh, if he would 
teach me, if he would let me learn of him, if he 
would let me be a singer!” and falling on her 
knees again, she broke into a passionate, im- 
ploring prayer, sobbing and trembling as if her 
very life depended on its being heard. 

For a long time she knelt, not praying always, 
but feverishly. Yet with intense delight and 
eagerness, building bright castles in the air, con- 
fusing herself with multitudes of thoughts that 
poured in on her; bright, happy thoughts for the 
most part, though now and then some sudden 
fear would come, making her heart grow sick, 
lest all that she was hoping now should never be 
to her any thing but a dream. Then she prayed 
again until the fear began to fade away, and she 
would grow bewildered with her happiness once 
more. Now that she was so full of it, it seemed 
so strange to her that never in all her sorrow, 
and with all her passionate love of music, she 
should have remembered that it was possible for 
her her as a singer to gain her bread, and grow 
so happy; oh, so happy, that it scarcely seemed 
to her that there could be in all the world any 
thing more that she could wish for. 

Patient, cheerful, full of hope, day after day 
found Berthalde at her old place at the church, 
waiting, with a firm purpose though a trembling 
heart, to hear the Kapell-meister’s step ; but day 
after day too saw her turn away in disappoint- 
ment; for in vain she waited, in vain she strained 
her ears to catch a sound of the well-remember- 
ed voice, in -vain she listened to each solitary 
footstep, believing that she could at once dis- 
tinguish his from any other—he never came 
again. And after a time she began to fear that 
there must be a private entrance to the choir 
through which he came and went, and that she 
might wait for months here in the chancel and 
never see him; and then what to do she knew 
not, for she shrank from telling any one her secret, 
and she could not hope to find her way alone to 
a strange place. And presently, by degrees, her 
heart began to sink, her whole project began to 
appear to her wild and unattainable, and at last 
one day she turned from the church so weary of 
hoping in vain, so sad and out of spirits that she 
could scarcely keep her tears from falling as she 
went away. 

The church was near to where she lived, so 
near that—blind though she was—neither her 
father nor her mother ever objected to her going 
to it alone, or feared that she should miss her 
way. Nor was it likely, for she had gone daily 
there for many years, and no accident of any kind 
had ever happened to her; but on this day, as 
she was sorrowfully making her way home, less 
eareful perhaps than usual to keep out of the way 
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of passers-by, almost at the church door she 
tripped over something that lay across the path, 
and fell down heavily. But almost in the instant 
that she fell, a voice close to her broke upon her 
ear—a voice that as if by magic made her forget 
the pain that she was suffering, for it was the 
long watched-for voice of the Kapell-meister. 

“My child, take care! Why, where could you 
be looking?” he exclaimed, and before she could 
speak he had raised her from the ground, and 
was half supporting her with his arm. 

“ Looking wouldn’t have done her much good, 
poor thing,” said a good-natured man coming out 
of his shop close by. Do you know her? She 
is the little blind girl, Berthalde Reimer.” 

“Why, my child, you have really hurt your- 
self, your hand is bleeding, let’s wrap my hand- 
kerchief round it ;’’ and, while Berthalde stood 
trembling by him, he gently bound up her injured 
hand, talking to her kindly while he did it. 

“T think, sir, she’s a little faint—the poor 
thing looks so pale,” the shopman said. “ Let 
her come into my shop and rest herself before 
she goes home.” 

“No, no, no!” Berthalde broke in. “I would 
rather go into the church again. I wanted to 
speak. I wanted, if he would be so kind, I 
mean—oh, sir, I think I can walk!” she sud- 


denly exclaimed ; but, not heeding her remon- 
strance, the Kapell-meister lifted her up in his 
arms, for she was very little, and carried her 
within the church again, and laid her down upon 


a bench. 

“Oh, sir, you are very good,” she whispered, 
her voice quite shaking now with agitation, and 
nervously and half unconsciously raising herself 
up from the position in which he had placed her. 
“And, if you please, sir—if you wouldn’t go 
away for a minute or two—if you would just let 
me say something to you that I’ve wanted so 
much to say, and not be offended—not, I mean— 
not think—” and then her imperfect sentence 
came abruptly to an end. 

“You have something to say to me?” the 
Kapell-meister asked. ‘My child, how do you 
know who I am ?” 

She said quickly, “‘ I heard you speak one day. 
You are the Kapell-meister.” 

“You are right. But what can you have to 
say to me?” 

He patised a moment, but there was no an- 
swer; and then, looking at her, in a gentle, 
pitying tone, he added— 

“My child, you are frightened. Wait then a 
minute before you speak. Now, what is it? Tell 
me frankly. Is it any thing I can do for you?” 

“Oh, yes!” she cried eagerly, though almost 
below her breath. “You can do more for me 
than any body in the world! Oh, sir, I have 
been waiting here every day to see you, that I 
might be able to tell you what I want, and yet 
now I am afraid to say it.” 

“ My poor girl, if it be in my power to do what 
you want, I will do it,” the Master said. “Tell 
me now what it is.” 

With drooped eyes, and hands pressed to- 





gether, she said simply, and in a very low voice, 
“T want to learn to sing in the choir,” and 
waited calmly, but pale even to her lips, to re- 
ceive his answer. 

The Kapell-meister shook his head. 

“What put this inte your mind? 
you you could be a singer?” 

“No one,” she answered faintly. 

“You thought it of yourself?” 

“T thought it after I had heard you speak, one 
day. I never thought it until then ; but I have 
come here to listen every day for so many years, 
and the music has always seemed so beautiful to 
me !” 

The Kapell-meister laid his hand upon her 
head, and said, in a voice so gentle, almost so 
tender, that it made the tears spring to her eyes, 

“My child, I think you have forgotten one ob- 
stacle, you have forgotten that you are blind.” 

“No, no!” she eagerly exclaimed ; I have not 
forgotten it. I know that I can only learn by 
remembering what I hear ; I know that you can 
not give lessons to me as you would do to others. 
I do not ask that you should trouble yourself with 
me so much ; I only want to come where I can 
hear you teach; then you would hear me sing, 
and tell me when I am wrong, and what to do.” 
And in anxious inquiry she again looked up into 
his face. 

“You are very young,” he began, after a little 
pause. 

“*T am thirteen, sir,” she said, quickly ; ‘“ but 
I am very little,” she added humbly. 

“ Yes—but, your name, tell it me again?” 

“ Berthalde Reimer.” 

“ Berthalde, would it make you happy if I gave 
you your wish?” 

The look that sprang into her face answered 
him without words. 

“Yes, I see it would. And is it your love of 
music only that makes you wish to be a singer!” 

There was a moment’s hesitation ; then the 
color mounted to her cheek, and she whispered— 

“ No.” 

“Tell me what other reason you have.” 

She wept as she said, ‘““We are so poor at 
home, and there is nothing I can do to help 
them. Oh, sir, do not be angry with me!” and 
half shrinking back she hid her face upon her 
hands. ; 

“Angry, my child!” was all the Master said, 
but the tone thrilled to Berthalde’s heart ; and, 
as he laid his hand upon her head again, she 
felt such a wild rash of gratitude toward him 
that she could have fallen down and kissed his 
feet. 

She told him all that was in her heart, all her 
sorrows and her hopes, pouring every thing out 
to him amidst her tears, forgetting all her former 
fear of him in the kind sympathy with which he 
listened to her. And when it all was spoken, 
and, half sobbing, still she stood beside him, he 
took her hand in his, and gently said, 

“Wait for me here to-morrow. You are too 
agitated now to let me hear your voice ; but to- 
morrow you shall come with me to the choir 


Who told 
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And this at least I promise you now, my child, | 
that you shall have free leave to join the rest of | 
the singers when we meet together. Now dry | 
your eyes, and come with me ; but are you able 
to walk! We have forgotten all about your 
fall.” 

“So have I, sir,” she answered simply. “I 
can feel nothing now but joy.” 

“Give me your hand, then.” 

And they walked together to the door, and 
there parted. 

On the following day, when mass was over, 
the Kapell-meister came to seek Berthalde ; and, 
speaking to her cheerfully and kindly, led her, 
trembling half with joy and half with fear, up to 
the organ loft. The singers were all gone save 
Margaret ; she, by the Master’s request, had re 
mained behind, and to her he spoke, as with 
Berthalde he entered the choir. 

“ This is my little friend, Margaret, of whom 
I told you. I give her into your charge to teach 
her the way here; she will not be long in learn- 
ing it, and you will take good care of her, I know, 
until she does.” 

And while he spoke, Berthalde felt her hand 
taken in another soft warm hand, and a few gentle 
words were whispered into her ear. And then 
the two girls stood together, hand in hand; and 
when, without another word, the Master took his 
seat before the organ, a long low note pealed 
through the church. 

“Come here, Berthalde.” 

She came, guided by Margaret, and stood be- 
side him. 

“ Listen to what Margaret sings.” 

In her clear sweet voice, Margaret sang a 
simple exercise. 

“Now, my child.” 

Berthalde’s first notes were low, feeble, and 
broken ; for every nerve within her trembled. 

“ Join with her, Margaret!” And, shielded by 
Margaret’s firm strong tones, Berthalde’s voice 
gained strength ; her fear began to pass away ; 
a strange, deep joy filled her heart; and her 
voice arose more clear, more full, more rich, with 
every phrase; mingling with the deep, grand 
tones of the swelling organ ; and, with it, awak- 
ening the echoes of the dark old church. 

The music died away under the Kapell-meis- 
ter’s hand, and he turned to her. 

“My child, you did well to speak to me,” was 
all he said. 

Margaret bending down, whispered, “ Have 
courage, dear,”’ and for a moment her lips rested 
on Berthalde’s brow. 

“ Listen, Berthalde! do you know this?” and 
the Master played again. 

It was the Agnus Dei. She sang it alone; 
beginning with much fear, and in an unsteady 
voice ; yet as she grew absorbed, again forgetting 
every thing in the intense delight of singing, of 
hearing her own voice mingling with the deep 
music of the organ, as hundreds of times with 
vague longing she had listened before to other | 
voices ; and, imperfect as her self-taught singing 





was—the earnest fervor with which she sang, 


and the purity and sweetness of her voice, made 
it really beautiful. 

When she had done, and there was utter si- 
lence, her life seemed to hang upon the next 
words the Kapell-meister would speak. It seem- 
ed an age before he closed the manual of the 
instrument, and rose from his seat preparatory 
to departing. But presently, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder, he said— 

“ Berthalde, I accept you as my pupil. You 
were born to be a singer.” 

*“* Master!” she cried; and choking with joy 
fell down at his feet. 

When she returned home that day it was late, 
and the short winter's day had closed, and she 
had been some time expected. 

““ Why, Bertie, where have you been so long!” 
the mother asked as she came in, and the father 
rose in silence to meet her; and a faint smile 
spread over his face as his eyes rested on the 
little figure that was so dearto him. Karl Reimer 
was much changed of late—broken down in 
health and spirits—growing every day more hope- 
less for the future. And not without cause, for 
his work daily became more painful to him. 

“‘T've only been in the church, mother,”’ Ber- 
thalde answered; but there was something in 
her voice that attracted the attention of them 
both. 

Karl took her on his knees. 

“What have you been doing at the church, 
my darling?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“ Oh, father, I'm so happy! The Master says 
that in a few months I shall be a singer in the 
choir, and that I shall earn money then to help 
you ; and oh, father, I shall never be a burden to 
you any more !” 

“My child!” was all Karl could say, pas- 
sionately clasping her to his breast. Two large 
tears silently fell upon his cheek as he bent his 
head down over her. 


Four years passed; and, on a bright clear 
summer’s morning in the old town there was 
great bustle and preparation. The Elector of 
Saxony was that day to pass through it; and 
had signified his intention—before partaking of 
a banquet prepared for him in the Town Hall by 
the chief burgomaster—to be present at a sol- 
emn service in the principal church. It was the 
first time for many years that the town had been 
so honored. 

As the hour drew near the people flocked from 
all parts toward the church, and before the Elec- 
tor himself had arrived adense crowd filled every 
corner, and a low ceaseless murmur of many 
voices broke the silence of the echoing aisles. 
The sunlight streamed across the choir; and 
from more than one painted window the rainbow 
tints again were falling on the ground, and in the 
far recesses where no sunlight ever came. In 
the dim chancels, which never but on occasions 
such as this were visited except by one or two 
stray wanderers, long lines of lamps were hung, 
each shedding for a little way around a faint, 
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pale light, and shining on the eager faces which, 
grouped below, were all expectantly turned in 
one direction. 

At last he came. These was a loud buzz of 
voices ; and, mingling with the full swell of the 
Hallelujah chorus, which broke forth grandly and 
solemnly, there came in the same moment a 
tramp of feet along the marble pavement of the 
nave. The Elector crossed the church, and took 
the seat assigned to him near to the high altar. 





The mass began, and the united voices of the 
choir broke forth together in the opening Kyrie, 
in purest and most perfect harmony ; but when | 
the solemn and exquisite solo, Et incarnatus, | 
swept through the church, rising and falling as 
the accompaniment of organ and chorus rose and | 
fell—the full, rich, fresh voice which gave it forth | 
with the passionate fervor of an inspired devo- | 
tion, was greeted with an involuntary murmur | 
of admiration from the Elector’s lips, which was | 
caught up and echoed by those standing near, | 
spreading over the whole assembled people. 

The mass was over, and the priests had left | 
the altar ; but the Elector still remained, speak- | 
ing to one or two of those around him, and pres- | 
ently it was whispered through the church that 
he in person would inspect the choir; for he was | 
an amateur of music. In a few minutes he was 
conducted up the narrow staircase that led to | 
the organ-loft. The visit was so unexpected and | 
unprepared for, that the Kapell-meister had | 
scarcely received notice, from a hurried messen- 
ger, of the Elector's approach, when he entered | 
with two or three of his suite. 

‘Herr Kapell-meister, I have come to take a 
glance at your little territory here. Your choir | 
does you much credit.” 

The bewildered maestro bowed. 

“ You have good materials to work upon,”’ the | 
Elector continued, in the tone of a- connoisseur ; | 
“good voices, and a good instrument ;” and, 
sending an excuse to the civic authorities for a 
little delay, added— 

“T would gladly listen to a little supplement- 
ary performance.” 

The Master took his seat; and, at a sign from 
him, a beautiful dark-eyed girl moved from the 
little group; and, blushing deeply as the Elector’s 
eye fell full upon her, stood by the Kapell-meis- 
ter’s side. 

“ Ay, that must be she,” thought the Elector, 
who was a connoisseur no less in beauty than in 
music. But he had been over-confident. In 
another moment he found that his sweet song- 
stress was still to seek, for the voice of the dark- 
eyed girl was a contralto. 

“Very good—very good, indeed ! a fine voice, 
and well-trained,” approvingly murmured the 
Eleetor. “This young lady is your best con- 


tralto singer, I presume ?” 

“She is. Perhaps your Highness might wish 
to judge of our soprano?” 

“* By all means,” the Elector answered heartily. 

The Kapell-meister paused for a moment ; 
and, glancing over his choir, as if in doubt whom 
to select, he came to a sudden decision, and 








ciihicintad to Margaret. She came half unwill- 
ingly to his side; and, stooping down, spcke 
something to him in a low voice. 

“Yes, presently,” he answered aloud, with a 
smile ; and, pointing to the music that lay on the 
desk before him, he began to play. It was an air 
from Pergolesi’s Calvary that he had chosen. 

“Very beautiful—very beautiful, indeed!” 
cried the Elector. ‘* But she was not the singer 
of the Incarnatus ?”’ 

“Your Highness may be interested in know- 


| ing,” said the Kapell-meister, “that the best 
| soprano singer in the choir is a blind girl.” 


Berthalde was called. 
“Why, she is a mere child!” exclaimed the 
Elector. 


“She is older than she appears,” said the 


| Master, playing the opening bars of the In- 


carnalus. 

The Elector rose, and stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the pale rapt face which, raised, 
seemed receiving inspiration. 

When she ceased, the Elector remarked : 

“Herr Kapell-meister, your blind girl is an 
angel! Where did you find her!’—how have 
you taught her !—what do you say is her name” 
and glancing from the Master to Berthalde, he 


listened eagerly to the answers that were given 


to his questions. ‘“ Yes, yes—very good,” he 
muttered to himself, as if pondering some project 
in his mind. “I would gladly hear one other 
piece. I will choose something for myself,” and, 
reaching across the Master, he t began to turn over 
the pages of the mass that still lay open on the 
desk. He stopped at her own favorite Agnus 
Dei, and at his request she sang it. Her cheek 
was tinged with a faint glow of color now; she 


| seemed to the Elector wonderfully beautiful. He 


gazed at her, and listened in deep silence. When 
she ceased to sing he drew a long deep breath. 
Then he turned from her to the Master. 

‘Herr Kapell-meister, a visit here is truly 
not thrown away. Much as I respected this 
good old town, I anticipated no such pleasure 
from my stay in it as this last half hour has 
afforded me. But time presses now; we must 
not try the patience of our municipal friends 
too far. Herr-Kapell-meister, may I request 
your further attendance? I would speak to 
you privately about some matters ;” and bowing 
courteously to all around, the Elector, followed 
by the Master and his suite, retired from the 
choir. 


“ Berthalde, remain with me a little while,” 
the Kapell-meister said, when on the day suc- 
ceeding to the Elector’s visit, the mass was over 
and the singers were departing. 

Standing beside him, she listened, as was 
often her delight to do, to a slow movement 
that he played, until the rest were gone, and 
they two were alone. Then, the Master closed 
the organ, and coming to her took her hand in 
his. A small, thin, delicate hand it still was, 
and she herself too was small, but no longer now 
a child, nor looking like one. 
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“ Berthalde,” the Kapell-meister said, “I have 
news for you. Have you no suspicion what it 
is?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Did nothing happen yesterday *” 

“ Yesterday !” she exclaimed, “ you mean the 
Elector’s visit ?” 

“J do, and what I have to tell you now is 


take with you, and if there be a sacrifice to be 
made, will not the thought that it is made for 
their sake, to save them from the labor that is 
| grown so hard to them, repay it! It is I indeed 
| who should grieve to lose you, for I can not 
| hope, when you are gone, to find another who 
| will fill your place.” 

| His last words blotted all the others from her 


this, that his Highness has expressed a wish | memory. 
that you should accept an engagement in the “ But,” she answered, choking with emotion, 
choir of his court chapel at Dresden.” | ‘who. will fill your place to me? Who will 
He watched her face as he spoke, and a look take pity on the poor blind girl, and comfort her 
of almost tender pity beamed from his dark eyes when she is sorrowful, and be a friend to her 
as he saw the sudden change. She stood before as you have been? Who will give her more 
him pale as death, her head bowed down, her | than life? Do you think that for all that you 
lips quivering ; no word broke from her. She | have been to me I have no gratitude to you—ne 
stood like one turned into marble, quite still | love for you?” 
and calm; her arms had fallen down, and the “T do not think it, Berthalde. My kind, dear 
hands were clasped. Her attitude was that of | child, my dear little friend, I know you love me, 
one whom some great sudden grief had crushed. | and J think you know that you are dearer to me 
“My child, what is there in this news so than a pupil only. But, alas! my child there 
much to grieve you? I thought that you would | are every day many friends and more than friends 


have rejoiced at it.” 
She was still mute, and he anxiously implored 
her to arouse herself. 


She did arouse herself, and crushing down | 


the sorrow within her, tried to speak. 

‘Master, forgive me; it came so suddenly— 
| am quite unprepared,” she said, faintly. 

“ Did I then tell it to you too abruptly? Sit 
down and calm yourself a little while. Why, 
Berthalde,” he said, half laughing, “ you look 
as frightened as you did that day so long ago, 
when for the first time I saw you at the church 
door below.” 

Still she wept. 

“ Berthalde,” he continued, “you must tell 
me what is grieving you. I can not comfort 
you if you will not tell me what your sorrow 
is.” 


Through her tears she tried to answer him ; 
and though her voice was broken, her tone 
was almost passionate in its earnestness, as she 
said : 

“O sir, I have lived here all my life. 
that I have in the world is here. Do you think 


All 


that I can leave it all and feel no grief! Do 
you think that I can bear suddenly to be told 
that everything I love is to be taken from me, 
and never weep’ Do you think only because I 
am blind, that I can grow so little attached to 
any thing that all places are the same to me! 
O sir, we do not need sight to love.” 

“My child, you can not think that we would 
send you forth to a strange place alone.” 

She looked up with one instant’s hope—his 
last word trembling on her lips. 

“ Alone,” she echoed. 

“ Berthalde, will not your father and your 
mother both be with you?” 

She stooped her head again to stifle a deep 
sob. There was a few moments’ pause, then 
again the Master spoke : 

“My child, I know it is no easy thing to tear 
ourselves away from things that we have grown 
to love ; but those who are dearest to you you 
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| who part.” 

She did not answer him ; perhaps she scarcely 
| heard the few last words, for as he spoke them 
| his voice had grown very sad and low, and she 
was weeping. And then again they both were 
silent for a little while, until she cried with pas- 
sionate sorrow, 

“O Master, must I go?” and clasping both 
her hands together, raised her beseeching eyes 
up to his face as though it were possible for 
her to see what sentence might be written 
there. 

“No, not against your will,” he answered ; 
but the joy which for a moment had half broken 
forth into a cry, was silenced by the tone in 
which he spoke, it was so grave and cold; and 
while she stood abashed and silent, he added 
sorrowfully and reproachfully, “‘ Your father— 
your mother, Berthalde, are they both forgottent”’ 

“Forgive me, for I did forget! I thought 
only of myself,” and she sobbed aloud. ‘ Oh, 
do not hate me—do not look in anger on me!” 

She stretched out both her hands to him; he 
took them into his, looking with a deep, search- 
ing pity on her, and with unutterable melody 
his rich voice spoke : 

“My child, you condemn yourself too much. 
I well know there have been few moments in 
your life when you have forgotten others in 
thoughts of your own self. Be comforted.” 

“‘My father! my mother!” she murmured to 
herself, in low and tender tones, as though she 
sought, by whispering their names, to strengthen 
herself for the great sacrifice; and then 
she was quite silent, and they both stood beside 
each other, until at last she raised her head, 
and with a face quite pale, like marble, with the 
long, dark lashes of her eyes cast down upon 
her cheek, with trembling and white lips, she 
slowly said, 

““My Master, I will go.” 

And then there came suddenly—almost in the 
moment that the words were spoken—a passion- 
ate flood of tears. 
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He spoke no word of comfort; he could not 
understand her overwhelming grief; nor had he 
any sympathy with it. Many long solitary 
years, perhaps, had chilled the feelings of youth. 
Perhaps from his calm station, he looked back 
upon them with a kind of pity, smiling at the 
passionate grief and the still more passionate joy 
that trifles once could give him. His passion 
was his art. And he was happy in it, perhaps 
as happy as he wished to be, for he had forgotten 
much. 

Only when the poor child’s wild outburst of 
sorrow had partly died away, and the deep bitter 
sobs grew hushed, did the Kapell-meister speak 
to her. 

He spoke to her about her parents ; about 
their poverty, and the small help which she had 
yet been able to give to them; of their love for 
her, their pride in her, and the joy that it would 
give her to be the comfort and support of their 
old age. Her heart answered to each word, 
and her tears ceased to fall, and her resolve 
grew still more firm that she would think about 
herself no more. Then he spoke of her own 
future; rejoicing that her great talent would be 
no longer hidden; that she would make a name 
to herself, and gain the honor that here she 
scarcely could have hoped to gain. 

She shook her head, and tried to silence him, 
and tears rose in her eyes again—for what was 
fame to her? And when at last he tried to 
strengthen her for her departure—telling her 
how each day would lessen her regret; how 
gradually old memories would fade away ; how 
the keen sorrow there, though hard to bear at 
first, would lose some portion of its sharpness 
every hour—she only shook her head and wept. 

“My child, it is growing late. They will 
be looking for vou at home,” said the Kapelil- 
meister, breaking the silence that had fallen 
over them. 

She roused herself, and rose hurriedly. 

“Yes, I should have gone before—I did not 
know how late it was. Master, I have kept you 
here much too long. Forgive me: it was very 
thoughtless,” she said timidly. 

“ Nay, my child, it was I rather who detained 
you,” he answered kindly. 

She stood before him, her lips trembling, and 
her eyelids cast down, as if she wished to speak, 
and had not courage. Then she made a great 
effort, and the words came out : 

“You must not think that I am ungrateful. 
You have been exceeding kind to me.” She 
did not weep, but great sobs heaved up her 
bosom convulsively. 

“ All my life’s gratitude can never be too 
much, can never pay you back all that I owe 
you—never! but all my life I will remember 
you, and love you; and O, think of me when I 
am = 


“Yes, I will think of you, my child,” the 
Kapell-meister said, and even his voice, so calm 
at all times, seemed shaken with emotion now ; 
“*T will think of you as of one who was taken from 
me in the moment when I felt that she might 


become as dear as a daughter to me.” The 
Kapell-meister stooped over the kneeling girl, 
and pressed a cold calm kiss upon her brow 
Then, when a few ts had passed, with a 
steady voice again he gently bade her go; and 
she rose up, weeping no more, and, like a child, 
obeyed him. Their last words together were of 
ordinary things. 

“You will be here to-morrow at the usual 
time, Berthalde?” 

“T will come, Master.” 

And so they parted. 





For many years, in the choir of the court 
chapel at Dresden, Berthalde Reimer’s voice 
had, it was said, so strange a power, that 
strong men were moved to tears in hearing it 
Men who had not prayed for years bent their 
knees involuntarily, and bowed their heads, 
awed by its solemn and unutterable beauty. 

For many years she lived, and sung, and suf- 
fered. Then she died. 

It is very long ago; yet among the people, 
many a kind tradition lingers even now of the 
blind girl who sang so wondrously; who, coming 
a stranger to their town, lived with them, gentle 
to all, yet ever sad and calm, and pensive, until 
her aged parents died; then, dying too, as if 
her work was done, prayed to be buried far 
away, in the country whence she came ; and so 
was laid by loving hands in the spot which she 
had chosen, close to a nameless grave that 
rested in the shadow of an ancient church. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—ArTToRNEY aNnp CLIENT. 

HE name of Mr. Vuo.es, preceded by the 
legend Grounp FL oor, isinscribed upon a door- 
post in Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane; a little, 
pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone inn, like a large dust- 
binn of two compartments and a sifter. It looks 
as if Symond were a sparing man in his day, and 
constructed his inn of old building materials, 
which took kindly to the dry rot and to dirt and 
all things decaying and dismal, and perpetuated 
Symond’s memory with congenial shabbiness. 
Quartered in this dingy hatechment commemora- 
tive of Symond, are the legal bearings of Mr. 
Vholes. 

Mr. Vholes’s office, in disposition retiring and 
in situation retired, is squeezed up in a corner, 
and blinks at a dead wail. Three feet of knotty 
floored dark passage bring the client to Mr. Vhole’s 
jet black door, in an angle profoundly dark on 
the brightest midsummer morning, and encum- 
bered by a black bulk-head of cellarage staircase 
against which belated civilians generally strike 
their brows. Mr. Vholes’s chambers are on so 
small a seale, that one clerk can open the door 
without getting off his stool, while the other who 
elbows him at the same desk has equal facilities 
for poking the fire. A smell as of unwholesome 
sheep, blending with the smell of must and dust 
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is referable to the nightly (and often daily) con- 
sumption of mutton fat in candles, and to the 
fretting of parchment forms and skins in greasy 
drawers. The atmosphere is otherwise stale and 
close. The place was last painted or white- 
washed beyond the memory of man, and the two 
chimneys smoke, and there is a loose outer sur- 
face of soot every where, and the dull cracked 
windows in their heavy frames have but one 
piece of character in them, which is a determina- 
tion to be always dirty, and always shut, unless 
coerced. This accounts for the phenomenon of 
the weaker of the two usually having a bundle 
,of firewood thrust between its jaws in hot weather. 

Mr. Vholes is a very respectable man. He 
has not @ large business, but he is a very respect- 
able man. He is allowed by the greater attor- 
neys who have made good fortunes, or are mak- 
ing them, to be a most respectable man. He 
never misses a chance in his practice ; which is 
a mark of respectability. He never takes any 
pleasure; which is another mark of respectability. 
He is reserved and serious; which ie another 
mark of respectability. His digestion is impaired, 
which is highly respectable. And:he is making 
hay, of the grass which is flesh, for his three 
daughters. And his father is dependent on him 
in the Vale of Taunton. 

The one great principle of the English law is, 
to make business for itself. There is no other 
principle distinctly, certainly, and consistently 
maintained through all its narrow turnings. 
Viewed by this light it becomes a coherent 
scheme, and not the monstrous maze the laity 
are apt to think it. Let them but once clearly 
perceive that its grand principle is to make busi- 
ness for itself at their expense, and surely they 
will cease to grumble. 

But, not perceiving this quite plainly—only 
seeing it by halves in a confused way—the laity 
sometimes suffer in peace and pocket, with a bad 
grace, and do grumble very much. Then this 
respectability of Mr. Vholes is brought into pow- 
erful play against them. ‘‘ Repeal this statute, 
my good sir?” says Mr. Kenge, to a smarting 
client, “repeal it, my dear sir? Never, with my 
consent. Alter this law, sir, and what will be 
the effect of your rash proceeding on a class of 
practitioners very worthily represented, allow me 
te say to you, by the opposite attorney in the 
case, Mr. Vholes? Sir, that class of practitioners 
would be swept from the face of the earth. Now 
you can not afford—I would say, the social 
system can not afford—to lose an order of men 
like Mr. Vholes. Diligent, persevering, steady, 
acute in business. My dear sir, I understand 
your present feelings against the existing state 
of things, which I grant to be a little hard in 
your case; but I can never raise my voice for 
the demolition of a class of men like Mr. Vholes.”’ 
The respectability of Mr. Vholes has even been 
cited with crushing effect before Parliamentary 
committees, as in the following blue minutes of 
a distinguished attorney’s evidence. ‘‘ Question 
(number five hundred and seventeen thousand 
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eight hundred and sixty-nine). If I understand 
you, these forms of practice indisputably occasion 
delay? Answer. Yes, some delay. Question. 
And great expense? Answer. Most assuredly 
they can not be gone through for nothing. Ques- 
tion. And unspeakable vexation? Answer. I 
am not prepared to say that. They have never 
given me any vexation ; quite ‘the contrary. 
Question. But you think that their abolition 
would damage a class of practitioners? Answer. 
I have no doubt of it. Question. Can you in- 
stance any type of that class? Answer. Yes. 
I would unhesitatingly mention Mr. Vholes. He 
would be ruined. Question. Mr. Vholes is con- 
sidered, in the profession, a respectable man? 
Answer’’—which proved fatal to the inquiry for 
ten years—‘ Mr. Vholes is considered, in the pro- 
fession, a most respectable man.” 

So in familiar convorsation, private authorities 
no less disinterested will remark that they don’t 
know what this age is coming to; that we are 
plunging down precipices ; that now here is some- 
thing else gone; that these changes are death to 
people like Vholes; a man of undoubted respect- 
ability, with a father in the Vale of Taunton, and 
three daughters at home. Take a few steps 
more in this direction, say they, and what is to 
become of Vholes’s father? Is he to perish? And 
of Vholes’s daughters? Are they to be shirt- 
makers, or governesses? As though, Mr. Vholes 
and his relations being minor cannibal chiefs, and 
it being proposed to abolish cannibalism, indig- 
nant champions were to put the case thus ; 
Make man-eating unlawful, and you starve the 
Vholeses ! 

In a word, Mr. Vholes with his three daugh- 
ters and his father in the Vale of Taunton, is con- 
tinually doing duty, like a piece of timber, to 
shore up some decayed foundation that has be- 
come a pit-fall and a nuisance. And with 2 
great many people, in a great many instances, 
the question is never one of a change from Wrong 
to Right (which is quite an extraneous consider- 
ation), but is always one of injury or advantage 
to that eminently respectable legion, Vholes. 

The chancellor is, within these ten minutes, 
“up” for the Long Vacation. Mr. Vholes, and 
his young client, and several blue bags hastily 
stuffed, out of all regularity of form, as the larger 
sort of serpents are in their first gorged state, 
have returned to the official den. Mr. Vholes, 
quiet and unmved, as a man of so much re- 
spectability ought to be, takes off his close black 
gloves as if he were skinning his hands, lifts off 
his tight hat as if he were scalping himself, and 
sits down at hisdesk. The client throws his hat 
and gloves upon the ground—tosses them any 
where, without looking after them or caring 
where they go; flings himself into a chair, half 
sighing and half groaning; rests his aching head 
upon his hand, and looks the portrait of Young 
Despair. 

“ Again nothing done!” says Richard. 
thing, nothing done!” 

“ Don’t say nothing done, sir,” returns the 
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placid Vholes. ‘That is scarcely fair, sir, scarce- 
ly fair!” 

“Why, what is done ?”’ says Richard, turning 
gloomily upon him. 

“That may not be the whole question,” re- 
turns Vholes. ‘The question may branch off 
into what is doing, what is doing?” 

“ And what is doing ?” asks the moody client. 

Vholes, sitting with his arms on his desk, 
quietly brings the tips of his five right fingers to 
meet the tips of his five left fingers, and quietly 
separating them again, and fixedly and slowly 
looking at his client, replies : 

“ A good deal is doing, sir. We have put our 
shoulders to the wheel, Mr. Corstone, and the 
wheel is going round.” 

“Yes, with Ixion on it. How am I to get 
through the next four or five accursed months ?” 
exclaims the young man, rising from his chair, 
and walking about the room. 

“Mr. C.,” returns Vholes, following him close 
with his eyes wherever he goes, ‘“‘ your spirits are 
hasty, and I am sorry for it on your account. 
Excuse me if I recommend you not to chafe so 
much, not to be so impetuous, not to wear your- 
self out so. You should have more patience. 
You should sustain yourself better.” 

*T ought to imitate you, in fact, Mr. Vholes ?”’ 


says Richard, sitting down again with an impa- 
tient laugh, and beating the Devil’s Tattoo with 
his boot on the patternless carpet. 

“ Sir,”’ returns Vholes, always looking at the 
client, as if he were making a lingering meal of 
him with his eyes as well as with his professional 
appetite. “ Sir,”’ retarns Vholes, with his inward 
manner of speech and his bloodless quietude; 
“T should not have had the presumption to pro- 
pose myself as a model, for your imitation, or 
any man’s. Let me but leave a good name to 
my three daughters, and that is enough for me; 
I am not a self-seeker. But, since you mention 
me so pointedly, I will acknowledge that I should 
like to impart to you a little of my—come sir, 
you are disposed to call it insensibility, and I am 
sure I have no objection—say insensibility—a 
little of my insensibility.” 

“Mr. Vholes,”’ explains the client, somewhat 
abashed, “I had no intention to accuse you of 
insensibility.” 

“T think you had, sir, without knowing it,” 
returns the equable Vholes. ‘ Very naturally. 
It is my duty to attend to your interests with 
cool head, and I can quite understand that to 
your excited feelirigs I may appear, at such times 
as the present, insensible. My daughters may 
know me better; my aged father may know me 
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better. But they have known me much longer 
than you have, and the confiding eye of affection 
is not the distrustful eye of business. Not that 
I complain, sir, of the eye of business being dis- 
trustful; quite the contrary. In attending to 
your interests, I wish to have all possible checks 
upon me; it is right that I should have them; 
lcourt inquiry. But your interests demand that 
] should be cool and methodical, Mr. Carstone ; 
and I can not be otherwise—no, sir, not even to 
please you.” 

Mr. Vholes, after glancing at the official cat 
who is patiently watching a mouse’s hole, fixes 
his charmed gaze again on his young client, and 
proceeds in his buttoned-up, half-audible voice, 
as if there were an unclean spirit in him that 
will neither come out nor speak out : 

“ What are you to do, sir, you inquire, during 
the Vacation. I should hope you gentleman of 
the army may find many means of amusing your- 
selves, if you give your minds to it. If you had 
asked me what J was to do, during the Vacation, 
I could have answered you more readily. I am 
to attend to your interests. I am to be found 
here, day by day, attending to your interests. 
That is my duty, Mr. C.; and Term time or Va- 
cation makes no difference to me. If you wish 
to consult me as to your interests, you will find 
me here at all times alike. Other professional 
men go outof town. I don’t. Not that I blame 
them for going; I merely say, I don’t go. This 
desk is your rock, sir !’’ 

Mr. Vholes gives it a rap, and it sounds as 
hollow as a coffin. Not to Richard, though. 
There is encouragement in the sound to him. 
Perhaps Mr. Vholes knows there is. 

“I am perfectly aware, Mr. Vholes,” says 
Richard, more familiarly and good-humoredly, 
“that you are the most reliable fellow in the 
world; and that to have to do with you, is to 
have to do with a man of business who is not to 
be hoodwinked. But put yourself in my case, 
dragging on this dislocated life, sinking deeper 
and deeper into difficulty every day, continually 
hoping and continually disappointed, conscious 
of change upon change for the worse in myself, 
and of no change for the better in any thing else; 
and you will find it a dark-looking case some- 
times, as I do.”’ 

“You know,”’ says Mr. Vholes, “that I never 
give hopes, sir. I told you from the first, Mr. 
C., that I never give hopes. Particularly in a 
case like this, where the greater part of the costs 
comes out of the estate, I should not be consid- 
erate of my good :.ame, if I gave hopes. It 
might seem as [ costs werg my object. Still, 
when you say there is no change for the better, 
I must, as a bare matter of fact, deny that.”’ 

“ Ay?” returns Ricard, brightening. ‘“ But 
how do you make it out ?” 

“Mr. Carstone, you are represented by—”’ 

“You said just now—a rock.” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Vholes, gently shaking 
his head, and rapping the hollow desk with a 
sound as if ashes were falling on ashes, and dust 





on dust, “a rock. That's something. You are 
separately represented, and no longer hidden and 
lost in the interests of others. That's something. 
The suit does not sleep; we wake it up, we air 
it, we walk it about. That’s something. It’s 
not all Jarndyce, in fact as well as in name. 
That's something. Nobody has it all his own 
way now, sir. And that’s something, surely.” 

Richard, his face flushing suddenly, strikes the 
desk with his clenched hand. 

“Mr. Vholes! If any man had told me, when 
I first went to John Jarndyce’s house, that he was 
any thing but the disinterested friend he seemed 
—that he was what he has gradually turned out 
to be—I could have found no words strong enough 
to repel the slander ; I could not have defended 
him too ardently. So little did I know of the 
world! Whereas, now, I do declare to you that 
he becomes to me the embodiment of the suit; 
that, in place of its being an abstraction, it is 
John Jarndyce; that the more I suffer, the more 
indignant I am with him; that every new delay, 
and every new disappointment, is only a new 
injury from John Jarndyce’s hand.” 

“ No, no,”’ says Vholes. ‘Don’t say so. We 
ought to have patience, all of us. Besides, I 
never disparage, sir. I never disparage.” 

“Mr. Vholes,” returns the angry client. “ You 
know as well as I, that he would have strangled 
the suit if he could.” 

“ He was not active in it,’’ Mr. Vholes admits, 
with an appearance of reluctance. “ He certainly 
was not active in it. But however, but however, 
he might have had amiable intentions. Who 
can read the heart, Mr. C.!’’ 

“You can,”’ returns Richard. 

“1, Mr. C.2” 

“Well enough to know what his intentions 
were. Are, or are not, our interests conflicting? 
Tell—me—that !"’ says Richard, accompanying 
his last three words with three raps on his rock 
of trust. 

“Mr. C.,”’ returns Vholes, immovable in atti- 
tude and never winking his hungry eyes, “I 
should be wanting in my duty as your profes- 
sional adviser, I should be departing from my 
fidelity to your interests, if I represented those 
interests as identical with the interests of Mr. 
Jarndyce. They are no such thing, sir. I never 
impute motives ; I both have, and am, a father, 
and I never impute motives. But I must not 
shrink from a professional duty, even if it sows 
dissension in families. I understand you to be 
now consulting me professionally, as to your in- 
terests? You are so? I reply then, they are 
not identical with those of Mr. Jarndyce.” 

“ Of course they are not,” cries Richard. ‘You 
found that out long ago.” 

“ Mr. C.,”’ returns Vholes, “I wish to say no 
more of any third party than is necessary. I 
wish to leave my good name unsullied, together 
with any little property of which I may become 
possessed through industry and perseverance, to 
my daughters Emma, Jane, and Caroline. I 
also desire to live in amity with my professional 
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brethren. When Mr. Skimpole did me the honor, 
sir—I will not say the very high honor, for never 
stoop to flattery—of bringing us together in this 
room, I mentioned to you that I could offer no 
opinion or advice as to your interesta, while those 
interests were intrusted to another member of the 
profession. And I spoke in such terms as I was 
bound to speak, of Kenge and Carboy’s office, 
which stands high. You, sir, thought fit to 
withdraw your interests from that keeping, never- 
theless, and to offer them to me. You brought 
them with clean hands, sir, and I accepted them 
with clean hands. Those interests are now par- 
amount in this office. My digestive functions, 
as you may have heard me mention, are not in 
@ good state, and rest might improve them; but 
I shall not rest, sir, while 1 am your representa- 
tive. Whenever you want me, you will find me 
here. Summon me any where, and | will come. 
During the long vacation, sir, I shall devote my 
leisure to studying your interests more and more 
closely, and to making arrangements for moving 
Heaven and Earth (including, of course, the Chan- 
cellor) after Michaelmas Term; and when I ulti- 
mately congratulate you, sir,’’ says Mr. Vholes, 
with the severity of a determined man, “ when I 
ultimately congratulate you, sir, with all my 
heart, on your accession to fortune—which, but 
that | never give hopes, I might say something 
further about—you will owe me nothing, beyond 
whatever little balance may be then outstanding 
of the costs as between solicitor and client, not 
included in the taxed costs allowed out of the 
estate. I pretend to no claim upon you, Mr. C., 
but for the zealous and active discharge—not 
the languid and routine discharge, sir: that much 
credit I stipulate for—of my professional duty: My 
duty prosperously ended, all between us is ended.” 

Vholes finally adds, by way of rider to this 
declaration of his principles, that’as Mr. Carstone 
is about to rejoin his regiment, perhaps Mr. C. 
will favor him with an order on his agent for 
twenty pounds on account. 

‘* For there have been many little consultations 
and attendances of late, sir,’’ observes Vholes, 
turning over the leaves of his Diary, ‘and these 
things mount up, and I don’t profess to be a man 
of capital. When we first entered on our pres- 
ent relations, | stated to yon openly—it is a prin- 
ciple of mine that there never can be too much 
openness between solicitor and client—that I 
was not a man of capital; and that if capital 
was your object, you had better leave your papers 
in Kenge’s office. No, Mr. C., you will find none 
of the advantages, or disadvantages, of capital 
here, sir. This,’’ Vholes gives the desk one hol- 
low blow again, “is your rock; it pretends to be 
nothing more.” 

The client, with his dejection insensibly re- 
lieved, and his vague hopes rekindled, takes pen 
and ink and writes the draft: not without per- 
plexed consideration and calculation of the date 
it may bear, implying scant effects in the agent’s 
hands. Ail the while, Vholes. buttoned up in 
body and mind, looks at him attentively. All 





the while, Vholes’s official cat watches the mouse’s 
hole. 

Lastly, the client, shaking hands, beseeches 
Mr. Vholes for Heaven’s sake and Earth’s sake, 
to do his utmost to “pull him through’ the 
Court of Chancery. Mr. Vholes, who never gives 
hopes, lays his palm upon the client’s shoulder, 
and answers with a smile, “ Always here, sir. 
Personally, or by letter, you will always find me 
here sir, with my shoulder to the wheel.”” Thus 
they part; and Vholes, left alone, employs him- 
self in carrying sundry little matters out of his 
Diary into his draft bill book, for the ultimate 
behoof of his three daughters. So might an in- 
dustrious fox, or bear, make up his account of 
chickens or stray travelers with an eye to his 
cubs; not to disparage by that word, the three 
raw-visaged, lank, and buttoned-up maidens who 
dwell with the parent Vholes in an earthy cot. 
tage situated in a damp garden at Kennington. 

Richard, emerging from the heavy shade of 
Symond’s Inn into the sunshine of Chancery Lane 
—for there happens to be sunshine there to-day 
—walks thoughtfully on, and turns into Lincoln’s 
Inn, and passes under the shadow of the Lincoin’s 
Inn trees. On many such loungers have the speck- 
led shadows of those trees often fallen; on the 
like bent head, the bitten nail, the lowering eye, 
the lingering step, the purposeless and dreamy 
air, the good ing and 1, the life 
turned sour. This lounger is not shabby yet, but 





that may come. Chancery, which knows no wis- 


dom but in Precedent, is very rich in such Pre- 
cedents; and why should one be different from 
ten thousand ? 

Yet the time is so short since his depreciation 
began, that as he saunters away, reluctant to 
leave the spot for some long months together, 
though he hates it, Richard himself may feel his 
own ease as if it were a startling one. While 
his heart is heavy with corroding care, suspense, 
distrust, and doubt, it may have room ‘for some 
sorrowful wonder when he recalls how different 
his first visit there, how different he, how different 
all the colors of his mind. But injustice breeds 
injustice; the fighting with shadows and being 
defeated by them, necessitates the setting up of 
substances to combat; from the impalpable suit 
which no man alive can understand, the time 
for that being long gone by, it has become a 
gloomy relief to turn to the palpable figure of the 
friend who would have saved him from this ruin, 
and make him his enemy. Richard has told 
Vholes the truth. Is he in a hardened or a soft- 
ened mood, he still lays his injuries equally at 
that door; he was@hwarted, in that quarter, of 
a set purpose, and that purpose could only orig- 
inate in the one subject that is resolving his ex- 
istence into itself; besides, it is a justification to 
him in his own eyes to have an embodied antag- 
onist and oppressor. 

Is Richard a monster in all this—or would 
Chancery be found rich in such Precedents too, 
if they could be got for c::ation from the Record- 
ing Angel ? 
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Two pairs of eyes not unused to such people 
look after him, as, biting his nails and brooding, 
he crosses the square, and is swallowed up by the 
shadow of the southern gateway. Mr. Guppy 
and Mr. Weevle are the possessors of those eyes, 
and they have been leaning in conversation against 
the low stone parapet under the trees. He passed 
close by them, seeing nothing but the ground. 

“ William,” says Mr. Weevle, adjusting his 
whiskers; ‘ there’s combustion going on there! 
It’s not a case of Spontaneous, but it’s smoulder- 
ing combustion it is.” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Guppy, “the wouldn’t keep 
ow of Jarndyce, and I suppose he’s over head 
and ears in debt. I never knew much of him. 
He was as high as the Monument when he was 
on trial at our place. A good riddance to me, 
whether as clerk or client! Well, Tony, that as 
] was mentioning is what they’re up to.” 

Mr. Guppy, refolding his arms, resettles him- 
self against the parapet, as resuming a conversa- 
tion of interest. 

“ They are still up to it, sir,’ says Mr. Guppy, 
“still taking stock, still examining papers, still 
going over the heaps and heaps of rubbish. At 
this rate they'll be at it these seven years.” 

“ And Small is helping?” 

“Small left us at a week’s notice. Told Kenge, 
his grandfather’s business was too much for the 
old gentleman, and he could better himself by 
undertaking it. There had been a coolness be- 


tween myself and Small on account of his being 


so close. But he said you and I began it; and 
as he had me there—for we did—I put our ac- 
quaintance on the old footing. That’s how 1 
come to know what they’re up to.” 

“You haven’t looked in at all?” 

“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, a little disconcerted, 
‘to be unreserved with you, I don’t greatly relish 
the house, except in your company, and therefore 
[ have not; and therefore 1 proposed this little 
appointment for our fetching away your things. 
There goes the hour by the clock! Tony; Mr. 
Guppy becomes mysteriously and tenderly elo- 
quent; “it is necessary that I should impress 
upon your mind once more, that circumstances 
over which I have no control, have made a mel- 
ancholy alteration in my most cherished plans, 
and in that unrequited image which I formeriy 
mentioned to you as a friend. That image is 
shattered, and that idol is laid low. My only 
wish now, in connection with the objects which 
] had an idea of carrying out in the court, with 
your aid as a friend, is to let em alone and bury 
’em in oblivion. Do you think it possible, do you 
think it at all likely (I put it to you, Tony, as a 
friend), from your knowledge of that capricious 
and deep old character who fell a prey to the— 
Spontaneous element; do you, Tony, think it at 
all likely that, on second thoughts, he put those 
létters away any where, after you saw him 
alive, and that they were not destroyed that 
night?” 

Mr. Weevle reflects for some time. Shakes his 
head. Decidedly thinks not. 





“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, as they walk toward 
the court, “‘ once again understand me, as a friend, 
Without entering into further explanations, I may 
repeat that the idol is down. 1 have no purpose 
to serve now, but burial in oblivion. To that 1 
have pledged myself. I owe it to myself, and | 
owe it to the shattered image, as also to the cir- 
cumstances over which I have no control. If you 
was to express to me by a gesture, by a wink, that 
you saw lying any where in your late lodgings, 
any papers that so much as looked like the papers 
in question, I would pitch them into the fire, sir, 
on my own responsibility.” 

Mr. Weevle nods. Mr. Guppy, much elevated 
in his own opinion by having delivered these ob- 
servations, with an air in part forensic and in part 
romantic—this gentleman having a passion for 
conducting any thing in the form of an examina- 
tion, or delivering any thing in the form of a sum- 
ming up or a speech—accompanies his friend with 
dignity to the court. 

Never, since it has been a court, has it had 
such a Fortunatus’s purse of gossip as in the pro- 
ceedings at the rag and bettie shop. Regularly, 
every morning at eight, is the elder Mr. Small- 
weed brought down to the corner and carried in, 
accompanied by Mrs. Smallweed, Judy, and Bart; 
and regularly, all day, do they all remain there 
until nine at night, solaced by gipsy dinners, not 
abundant in quantity, from the cook’s shop; rum- 
maging and searching, digging, delving, and div- 
ing among the treasures of the late lamented. 
What those treasures are, they keep so secret, 
that the court is maddened. In its delirium it 
imagines guineas pouring out of teapots, crown- 
pieces overflowing punch-bowls, old chairs and 
mattresses stuffed with Bank of England notes. 
It possesses itself of the sixpenny history (with 
highly-colored folding frontispiece) of Mr. Daniel 
Dancer and his sister, and also of Mr. Elwes of 
Suffolk, and transfers all the facts from those au- 
thentic narratives to Mr. Krook. Twice when 
the dustmen is called in to carry off a cart-load 
of old paper, ashes, and broken bottles, the whole 
court assembles and pries into the buskets as they 
come forth. Many times the two gentlemen who 
write with the ravenous little pens on the tissue 
paper are seen prowling in the neighborhood— 
shy of each other, their late partnership being 
dissolved. The Sol skillfully carries a vein of the 
prevailing interest through the Harmonic nights. 
Little Swills, in what are professionally known 
as “patter” allusions to the subject, is received 
with loud applause; and the same vocalist “‘ gags” 
in the regular business like a man inspired. Even 
Miss M. Melvilleson, in the revived Caledonian 
melody of “‘ We’re a’ nodding,” points the senti- 
ment that “ the dogs love broo’’ (whatever the na- 
ture of that refreshment may be) with such arch- 
ness, and such a turn of the head toward next door, 
that she is immediately understood to mean, Mr. 
Smallweed loves to find money, and is nightly 
honored with a double encore. For all this, the 
court discovers nothing; and, as Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs. Perkins now communicate to the late iodger 
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whose appearance is the signal for a general rally, 
it is in one continual ferment to discover every 
thing and more. 

Mr. Weevie and Mr. Guppy, with every eye in 
the court’s head upon them, knock at the closed 
door ef the late lamented’s house, in a high 
state of popularity. But, being contrary to the 
coart’s expectation admitted, they immediately 
become unpopular, and are considered to mean 
no good. 

The shutters are more or less closed all over the 
house, and the ground-floor is sufficiently dark 
to require candles. Introduced into the back 
shop by Mr. Smallweed the younger, they, fresh 
from the sunlight, can at first see nothing save 
darkness and shadows; but they gradually dis- 
cern the elder Mr. Smallweed, seated in his chair 
upon the brink of a well or grave of waste paper ; 
the virtuous Judy groping therein, like a female 
sexton; and Mrs. Smallweed on the level ground 
in the vicinity, snowed up in a heap of paper 
fragments, print and manuscript which would 
appear to be the accumulated compliments that 
have been sent flying at her in the course of 
the day. The whole party, Small included, are 
blackened with dust and dirt, and present a 
fiendish appearance not relieved by the general 
aspect of the room. There is more litter and 
lumber in it than of old, and.it is dirtier if pos- 
sible; likewise, it is ghostly with traces of its 
dead inhabitant, and even with his chalked writ- 
ing on the wall. 

On the entrance of visitors, Mr. Smallweed and 


Judy simultaneously fold their arms, and stop in 
their researches. 

“ Ah!” croaks the old gentleman. 
do, gentlemen, how de do! 
property, Mr. Weevle? That’s well, that’s well. 


“ How de 
Come to fetch your 


Ha! ha! We should have been forced to sell 
you up, sir, to pay your warehouSe room, if you 
had left it here much longer. You feel quite at 
home here, again, I dare say? Glad to see you, 
glad to see you!” 

Mr. Weevle, thanking him, casts an eye about. 
Mr. Guppy’s eye follows Mr. Weevle’s eye. _ Mr. 
Weevle’s eye comes back without any new intel- 
ligence in it. Mr. Guppy’s eye comes back, and 
meets Mr. Smallweed’s eye. That engaging old 
gentleman is »:ill murmuring, like some wound- 
up instrument running down, “‘ How de do, sir 
—how de—how—.”’ And then having run 
down, he lapses into grinning silence, as Mr. 
Guppy starts at seeing Mr. Tulkinghorn stand- 
ing in the darkness opposite, with his hands be- 
hind him. 

“Gentleman so kind as to act as my solici- 
tor,” says Grandfather Smallweed. “I am not 
the sort of client for a gentleman vf such note ; 
but he is so good !” 

Mr. Guppy slightly nudging his friend to take 
another look, makes a shuffling bow to Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, who returns it with an easy nod. Mr. 
Tulkinghorn is looking on as if he had no- 
thing else to do and were rather amused by the 
novelty. 





“A good deal of property here, sir, 1 should 
say,’’ Mr. Guppy observes to Mr. Smallweed. 

‘ Principally rags and rubbish, my dear friend! 
rags andrubbish! Me and Bart, and my grand- 
daughter Judy, are endeavoring to make out an 
inventory of what’s worth any thing to sell. But 
we haven’t come to much as yet, we—haven’t 
—come—to—hah !” 

Mr. Smallweed has run down again ; while Mr. 
Weevle’s eye, attended by Mr. Guppy’s eye, has 
again gone round the room and come back. 

“Well, sir,” says Mr. Weevle. ‘We won't 
intrude any longer, if you’ll allow us to go up. 
stairs.” 

‘“* Any where, my dear sir, any where! You're 
at home. Make yourself so, pray!” 

As they go up-stairs, Mr. Guppy lifts his eye. 
brows inquiringly, and looks at Tony. Tony 
shakes his head. They find the old room very 
dull and dismal, with the ashes of the fire that 
was burning on that memorable night yet in the 
discolored grate. They have a great disinclina- 
tion to touch any object, and carefully blow the 
dust from it first. Nor are they desirous to pro- 
long their visit: packing the few movables with 
all possible speed, and never speaking above a 
whisper. 

‘* Look here,”’ says Tony, recoiling. 
that horrible cat coming in!” 

Mr. Guppy retreats behind a chair. ‘Small 
told me of her. She went leaping, and bound- 
ing and tearing about, that night, like a dragon, 
and got out on the house-top, and roamed about 
up there for a fortnight, then came tumbling 
down the chimney very thin. Did you ever see 
such a brute? Looks as if she knew all about 
it, don’t she? Almost looks as if she was Krook. 
Shoohoo! Get out, you goblin!’ 

- Lady Jane in the doorway, with her tiger-snar! 
from ear to ear, and her club of a tail, shows no 
intention of obeying ; but Mr. Tulkinghorn stum- 
bling over her, she spits at his rusty legs, and 
swearing wrathfully, takes her arched back up- 
stairs. Possibly to roam the houstops again, and 
return by the chimney.” 

“Mr. Guppy,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ could 
I have a word with you?” 

Mr. Guppy is engaged in collecting the Galaxy 
Gallery of British Beauty from the wall, and de- 
positing those works of art in their old ignoble 
band-box. “‘ Sir,’”’ he returns, reddening, “ I wish 
to act with courtesy toward every member of the 
profession, and especially, I am sure, toward a 
member of it so well known as yourself—I will 
truly add, sir, so distinguished as yourself. Still, 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, sir, | must stipulate that if you 
have any word with me, that word is spoken in 
the presence of my friend.” 

“Oh, indeed ?”’ says Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

“Yes, sir. My reasons are not of a personal 
nature at all; but they are amply sufficient for 
rayself.”” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” Mr. Tulkinghorn is 
as imperturbabie as the hearthstone to which he 
has quietly walked. ‘‘The matter is not of that 


“ Here’s 
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consequence that I need put you to the trouble of 
making any conditions, Mr. Guppy.’’ He pauses 
here to smile, and his smile is as dull and rusty 
as his pantaloons. “You are to be congratu- 
lated, Mr. Guppy; you are a fortunate young 
man, sir.” 

“ Pretty well so, Mr. Tulkinghorn ; I don’t com- 

lain.” 

“Complain? High friends, free admission to 
great houses, and access to elegant ladies! Why, 
Mr. Guppy, there are people in London who would 
give their ears to be you.” 

Mr. Guppy, looking as if he would give his own 
reddening and still reddening ears to be one of 
those people at present instead of himself, replies, 
“ Sir, if I attend to my profession, and do what 
is right by Kenge and Carboy, my friends and ac- 
quaintances are of no consequence to them, nor 
to any member of the profession, not excepting 
Mr. Tulkinghorn of the Fields. 1 am not under 
any obligation to explain myself further; and 
with all respect for you, sir, and without offense 
—I repeat, without offense—”’ 

“Oh, certainly !” 

“—T don’t intend to do it.” 

“ Quite so,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, with acalm 
nod. ‘“ Very good; I see by these portraits that 
you take a strong interest in the fashionable great, 
sir?” 

He addresses this to the astounded Tony, who 
admits the soft impeachment. 

“ A virtue in which few Englishmen are defi- 


cient,” observes Mr. Tulkinghorn. He has been 
standing on the hearthstone, with his back to the 
smoked chimney-piece, and now turns round, with 


his glasses to his eyes. “ Who isthis? ‘Lady 
Dedlock.’ Ha! A very good likeness in its way, 
but it wants force of character. Good-day to you, 
gentlemen; good-day !”” 

When he has walked out, Mr. Guppy, in a great 
perspiration, nerves himself to the hasty com- 
pletion of the taking down of the Galaxy Gallery, 
concluding with Lady Dedlock. 

“Tony,” he says hurriedly to his astonished 
companion, “ let us be quick in putting the things 
together, and in getting out of this place. It 
were in vain longer to conceal from you, Tony, 
that between myself and one of the members of 
a swanlike aristocracy whom I now hold in my 
hand, there has been undivulged communication 
and association. The time might have been, 
when I might have revealed it to you. It never 
will be more. It is due alike to the oath I have 
taken, alike to the shattered idol, and alike to 
circumstances over which I have no control, that 
the ole should be buried in oblivion. I charge 
you as a friend, by the interest you have ever 
testified in the fashionable intelligence, and by 
any little advances with which I may have been 
able to accommodate you, so to bury it without 
@ word of inquiry !”’ 

This charge Mr. Guppy delivers in a state little 
short of forensic lunacy, while his friend shows a 
dazed mind in his whole head of hair, and even 
in his cuitivated whiskers. 





CHAPTER XL.—NatTionaL anv Domestic. 

Encranp has been in a dreadful state for some 
weeks. Lord Coodle would go out, Sir Thomas 
Doodle wouldn’t come in, and there being nobody 
in Great Britain (to speak of) except Coodle and 
Doodle, there has been no Government. It is a 
mercy that the hostile meeting between those 
two great men which at one time seemed inevit- 
able, did not come off; because if both pistols 
had taken effect, and Coodle and Doodle had 
killed each other, it is to be presumed that En- 
gland must have waited to be governed until young 
Coodle and young Doodle, now in frocks and long 
stockings, were grown up. This stupendous na- 
tional calamity, however, was averted by Lord 
Coodle’s making the timely discovery, that if in 
the heat of debate he had said that he scorned 
and despised the whole ignoble career of Sir 
Thomas Doodle, he had merely meant to say that 
party differences should never induce him to with- 
hold from it the tribute of his warmest admira- 
tion ; while it as opportunely turned out, on the 
other hand, that Sir Thomas Doodle had in his 
own bosom expressly booked Lord Coodle to go 
down to posterity as the mirror of virtue and 
honor. Still England has been some weeks in 
the dismal strait of having no pilot (as was well 
observed by Sir Leicester Dedlock) to weather the 
storm; and the marvelous part of the matter is, 
that England has not appeared to care very much 
about it, but has gone on eating and drinking 
and marrying and giving in marriage, as the old 
world did in the days before the flood. But 
Coodle knew the danger, and Doodle knew the 
danger, and all their followers and hangers-on 
had the clearest possible perception of the danger. 
At last Sir Thomas Doodle has not only conde- 
scended to come in, but has done it handsomely, 
bringing in with him all his nephews, all his 
male cousins, and all his brothers-in-law. So 
there is hope for the old ship yet. 

Doodle has found that he must throw himself 
upon the country—chiefly in the form of sover- 
eigns and beer. In this metamorphosed state he 
is available in a good many places simultaneously, 
and can throw himself upon a considerable por- 
tion of the country at one time. Britannia be- 
ing much occupied in pocketing Dovdle in the 
form of sovereigns, and swallowing Doodle in the 
form of beer, and in swearing herself black in the 
face that she does neither—plainly to the advance- 
ment of her glory and morality—the London sea- 
son comes to a sudden end, through all the Doo- 
dleites and Coodleites dispersing to assist Britan- 
nia in those religions exercises. 

Hence Mrs. Rouncewell, housekeeper at Ches- 
ney Wold, foresees, though no instructions have 
yet come down, that the family may shortly be 
expected, together with a pretty large accession 
of cousins and others who can in any way assist 
the great Constitutional work. And hence the 
stately old dame, taking time by the forelock, 


| leads him up and down the staircases, and along 
' the galleries and passages and through the rooms, 
| to witness before he grows any older that every 
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thing is ready ; that floors are rubbed bright, car- 
pets spread, curtains shaken out, beds puffed and 
patted, still-room and kitchen cleared for action, 
all things prepared as beseerms the Dedlock dig- 
nity. 

This present summer evening, as the sun goes 
down, the preparations are complete. Dreary 
and solemn the old house looks, with so many 
appliances of habitation, and with no inhabitants 
except the pictured forms upon the walls. 
did these come and go, a Dedlock in possession 
might have ruminated passing along; so did they 
see this gallery hushed and quiet, as I see it 
now; so think, as I think, of the gap that they 
would make in this domain when they were gone; 
so find it, as I find it, difficult to believe that it 
could be, without them; so pass from my world, 
as 1 pass from theirs, now closing the reverber- 
ating door; so leave no blank to miss them, and 
so die. 

Through some of the fiery windows, beautiful 
from without, and set at this sunset hour, not in 
dull gray stone but in a glorious house of gold, 
the light excluded at other windows pours in, 
rich, lavish, overflowing like the summer plenty 
in the land. Then do the frozen Dedlocks thaw. 


Strange movements come upon their features, as_ 


the shadows of leaves play there. A dense Jus- 
tice in a corner is beguiled intaa wink. <A star- 
ing Baronet with a trancheon, gets a dimple in 
his chin. Down into the bosom of a stony shep- 
herdess there steals a fleck of light and warmth, 
that would have done it good, a hundred years 
ago. One ancestress of Volumnia, in high-heeled 
shoes, very like her—casting the shadow of that 
virgin event before her full two centuries—shoots 
out into a halo and becomes a saint. A-maid 
of honor of the court of Charles the Second, with 
large round eyes (and other charms to corre- 
spond), seems to bathe in glowing water, and it 
ripples as it glows. 

But the fire of the sun is dying. Even now 
the floor is dusky, and shadow slowly mounts the 
walls, bringing the Dedlocks down like age and 
death. And now, upon my lady’s picture over 
the great chimney-piece, a weird shade fails from 
some old tree, that turns it pale, and flutters it, 
and looks as if a great arm held a@ vail or hood, 
watching an opportunity to draw it over her. 
Higher and darker rises the shadow on the wall 
—now a red gloom on the ceiling—now the fire 
is out. 

All that prospect, which from the terrace looked 
so near, has moved solemnly away, and changed 
—not the first nor the last of beautiful things 
that look so near and will so change—into a dis- 
tant phantom. Light mists arise, and the dew 
falls, and all the sweet scents in the garden are 
heavy in the air. Now, the woods settle into 
great masses as if they were each one profound 
tree. And now the moon rises, to separate them, 
and to glimmer here and there in horizontal lines 
behind their stems, and to make the avenue a 


pavement of light among high cathedral arches — 


fantastically broken. 


So | 


Now, the moon is high; and the great house, 
needing habitation more than ever, is like a body 
without life. Now, it is even awful, stealing 
through it, to think of the live people who have 
slept in the solitary bedrooms: to say nothing of 
the dead. Now is the time for shadow, when 
every corner is a cavern, and every downward 
step a pit, when the stained glass is reflected in 
pale and faded hues upon the floors, when any 
thing and every thing can be made of the heavy 
staircase beams excepting their own proper shapes, 
when the armor has dull lights upon it not easily 
to be distinguished from stealthy movement, and 
when barred helmets are frightfully suggestive 
of heads inside. But, of all the shadows in Ches- 
ney Wold, the shadow in the long Drawing Room 
upon my lady’s picture is the first to come, the 
last to be disturbed. At this hour and by this 
light it changes into threatening hands raised 
up, and menacing the handsome face with every 
breath that stirs. 

“She is not well, ma’am,”’ says a groom in 
Mrs. Rouncewell’s audience-chamber. 

“My lady not well? What's the matter?” 

“Why, my lady has been but poorly, ma’am, 
since she was last here—I don’t mean with the 
family, ma’am, but when she was here as a bird 
of passage-like. My lady has not been out much, 
for her, and has kept her room a good deal.” 

“Chesney Wold, Thomas,”’ rejoins the house- 
keeper, with proud complacency, ‘‘ will set my 
lady up! There is no finer air, and no healthier 
svil in the world!’ 

Thomas may have his own personal opinions 
on this subject; probably hints them, in his man- 
ner of smoothing his sleek head from the nape 
of his neck to his temples; but he forbears to ex- 
press them further, and retires to the servants’ 
hall to regale on cold meat-pie and ale. 

This groom is the pilot-fish before the nobler 
shark. Next evening, down come Sir Leicester 
and my lady with their largest retinue, and down 
come the cousins and others from all the points 
in the compass. Thenceforth for some weeks, 
| backward and forward rush mysterious men with 

no names, who fly about all those particular parts 
| of the country on which Doodle is at present 





? 





| throwing himself in an auriferous and malty 

| shower, but who are merely persons of a restless 

disposition and never do any thing any where. 
On these national occasions, Sir Leicester 


finds the cousins useful. A better man than the 
Honorable Bob Stables to meet the hunt at din- 
ner, there could not possibly be. Better got up 
gentlemen than the other cousins to ride over to 
polling booths and hustings here and there, and 
show themselves on the side of England, it would 
be hard to find. Volumnia is a little dim, but 
she is of the true descent; and there are many 
who appreciate her sprightly conversation, her 
French conundrums so old as to have become in 
the cycles of time almost new again, the honor of 
taking the fair Dediock in to dinner, or even the 
privilege of her hand in the dance. On these 
| national occasions, dancing may be a patrivtic 
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service; and Volumnia is constantly seen hop- 
ping about, for the good of an ungrateful and un- 
pensioning country. 

My lady takes no great pains to entertain the 
numerous guests, and, being still unwell, rarely 
appears until late in the day. But, at all the 
dismal dinners, leaden lunches, basilisk balls, and 
other melancholy pageants, her mere appearance 
is a relief. As to Sir Leicester, he conceives it 


utterly impossible that any thing can be wanting, 
in any direction, by any one who has the good 
fortune to be received under that roof; and in a 
state of sublime satisfaction, he moves among 
the company, a magnificent refrigerator. 

Daily the cousins trot through dust, and canter 
over roadside turf, away to hustings and polling 
booths (with leather gloves and hunting whips 
for the counties, and kid gloves and riding canes 
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~ the boroughs), and daily bring back reports 
on which Sir Leicester holds forth after dinner. 
Daily the restless men who have no occupation 
in life, present the appearance of being rather 
busy. Daily Volumnia has a little cousinly talk 
with Sir Leicester on the state of the nation, 
from which Sir Leicester is disposed to conclude 
that Volumnia is a more reflecting woman than 
he had thought her. 

“How are we getting on?” says Miss Vol- 
umnia, clasping her hands. ‘ Are we safe?” 

The mighty business is nearly over by this 
time, and Doodle will throw himself off the 
country in a few days more. Sir Leicester has 
just appeared in the long drawing-room after 
dinner; a bright particuiar star, surrounded by 
clouds of cousins. 

“ Volumnia,” replies Sir Leicester, who has a 
list in his hand, “ we are doing tolerably.” 

“ Only tolerably !”’ 

Although it is summer weather, Sir Leices- 
ter always has his own particular fire in the 
evening. He takes his usual screened seat near 
it, and repeats, with much firmness and a little 
displeasure, as who should say, I am not a com- 
mon man, and when I say tolerably, it must not 
be understood as a common expression ; “ Volum- 
nia, we are doing tolerably.” 

‘* At least there is no opposition to you,” Vol- 
umnia asserts with confidence. 

“No, Volumnia. This distracted country has 
lost its senses in many reapects, I grieve to say, 
but—” 

“Tt is no¢se mad as that. I am glad to hear it!”’ 

Volumnia’s finishing the sentence restores her 
to favor. Sir Leicester, with a gracious incli- 
nation of his head, seems to say to himself, “ A 
sensible woman this, on the whole, though occa- 
sionally precipitate.” 

In faet, as to this question of opposition, the 
fair Dedlock’s observation was superfluous: Sir 
Leicester, on these occasions, always delivering 
in his own candidateship, as a kind of handsome 
wholesale order to be promptly executed. Two 
other little seats that belong to him, he treats as 
retail orders of less importance; merely sending 
down the men, and signifying to the tradespeo- 
ple, ‘‘ You will have the goodness to make these 
materials into two members of parliament, and 
to send them home when done.” 

“T regret to say, Volumnia, that in many 
places the people have shown a bad spirit, and 
that this opposition to the Government has 
been of a most determined and most implacable 
description.” 

‘‘ W-r-retches |”? says Volumnia. 

‘« Even,’’ proceeds Sir Leicester, glancing at 
the circumjacent cousins on sofas and ottomans, 
“Even in many—in fact, in most—of those 
places in which the Government has carried it 
against a faction— 

(Note, by the way, that the Coodleites are 
always a faction, with the Doodleites and that 
the Doodleites occupy exactly the same position 
toward the Coodleites.) 





‘t_-Even in them I am shocked, for the credit 
of Englishmen, to be constrained to inform you 
that the Party has not triumphed without being 
put to an enormous expense. Hundreds,” says 
Sir Leicester, eying the ins with i ng 
dignity and swelling indignation, ‘ Hundreds of 
th A fp a hed 

If Volumnis have a fault, it is the fault of 
being a trifle too innocent; seeing that the inno- 
cence which would go extremely well with a sash 
and tucker, is a little out of keeping with the 
rouge and pearl necklace. Howbeit, impelled by 
innocence, she asks— 

“What for ?” 

“ Volumnia,”’ remonstrates Sir Leicester, with 
his utmost severity. ‘“Volumnia!” 

“No, no, I don’t mean what for,” 
umnia, with her favorite little scream. 
stupid I am! I mean what a pity !” 

“T am glad,” returns Sir Leicester, “that you 
do mean what a pity.” 

Volumnia hastens to express her opinion that 
the shocking people ought to be tried as traitors, 
and made to support the Party. 

“Tam glad, Volumnia,”’ repeats Sir Leicester, 
unmindful of these mollifying sentiments, ‘ that 
you do mean what a pity. It is disgraceful to 
the electors. But as you, though inadvertently, 
and without intending so unreasonable a question, 
asked me ‘what for ?’ let me reply to you. For 
necessary expenses. And I trust to your good 
sense, Volumnia, not to pursue the subject, here 
or elsewhere.” 

Sir Leicester feels it incumbent on him to ob- 
serve a crushing aspect toward Volumnia, be- 
cause it is whispered abroad that these necessary 
expenses will, in some two hundred election pe- 
titions, be unpleasantly connected with the word 
bribery ; and because some graceless jokers have 
consequently suggested the omission from the 
church service of the ordinary supplication in be- 
half of the High Court of Parliament, and have 
recommended instead that the prayers of the con- 
gregation be requested for six hundred and fifty- 
eight gentlemen in a very unhealthy state. 

“T suppose,” observes Volumnia, having taken 
a little time to recover her spirits after her late 
castigation, “I suppose Mr. Tulkinghorn has been 
worked to death.” 

“T don’t know,” says Sir Leicester, opening 
his eyes, ‘why Mr. Tulkinghorn should be worked 
to death. I don’t know what Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
engagements may be. He is not a candidate.” 

Volumnia had thought he might have been 
employed. Sir Leicester could desire to know by 
whom, and what for? Volumnia, abashed again, 
suggests, by Somebody—to advise and inake ar- 
rangements. Sir Leicester is not aware than any 
client of Mr. Tulkinghorn has been in need of his 


assistance. 








cries Vol- 
“ How 


Lady Dedlock, seated at an open window with 
her arm upon its cushioned ledge and looking out 
at the evening shadows falling on the park, has 
seemed to attend since the lawyer's name was 
mentioned. 
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A languid cousin with a mustache, in a state 
of extreme debility, now observes from his couch, 
that—man told him ya’as’dy that Tulkinghorn 
had gone down t’that iron place t’give legal ’pin- 
ion bout something; and that, contest being over 
t'day, ‘twould be highly jawlly thing if Tulking- 
horn should ’pear with news that Coodle man was 
floored. 

Mercury in attendance with coffee informs Sir 
Leicester, hereupon, that Mr. Tulkinghorn has ar- 
rived, and is taking dinner. My lady turns her 
head inward for the moment, then looks out again 
as before. 

Volumnia is charmed to hear that her Delight 
iscome. He is so original, such a stolid creature, 
such an immense being for knowing all sorts of 
things and never telling them! Volumnia is per- 
suaded that he must be a Freemason. Is sure 
he is at the head of a lodge, and wears short aprons, 
and is made a perfect Idol of, with candlesticks 
and trowels. These lively remarks the fair Ded- 
lock delivers in her youthful manner, while mak- 
ing @ purse. 

“He has not been here once,”’ she adds, “since 
lcame. I really had some thoughts of breaking 
my heart for the inconstant creature. I had al- 
most made up my mind that he was dead.” 

[t may be the gathering gloom of evening, or it 
may be the darker gloom within herself, but a 
shade is on my lady’s face, as if she thought ‘1 
would he were !”’ 

“Mr. Tulkinghorn,” says Sir Leicester, “is al- 
ways welcome here, and always discreet where- 
soever he is. A very valuable person, and de- 
servedly respected.” 

The debilitated cousin supposes he is “’nor- 
mously rich fl’er.”’ 

“He has a stake in the country,” says Sir Lei- 
oester, “I have no doubt. He is, of course, hand- 
somely paid, and he associates almost on a foot- 
ing of equality with the highest society.” 

Every body starts. For a gun is fired close by. 

‘Good gracious, what’s that!’’ cries Volumnia 
with her little withered scream. 

“ A rat,” says my lady. “ And they have shot 
him.” 

Enter Mr. Tulkinghorn, followed by Mercuries 
with lamps and candles. ‘No, no,” says Sir 
Leicester, “I think not. My lady, do you object 
to the twilight ?” 

On the contrary, my lady prefers it. 

“ Volumnia ?” 

0! nothing is so delicious to Volumnia as. to 
sit and talk in the dark! 

“Then take them away,”’ says Sir Leicester. 
“Talkinghorn, I beg your pardon. How do you 
do?” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn with his usual leisurely ease 
advances, renders his passing homage to my lady, 

hakes Sir Leicester’s hand, and subsides into the 
chair proper to him when he has any thing to 
communicate, on the opposite side of the baronet’s 
little newspaper-table. Sir Leicester is apprehen- 
sive that my lady, not being very well, will take 
cold at that open window. My lady is obliged 








to him, but would rather sit there, for the air. 
Sir Leicester rises, adjusts her scarf about her, 
and returns to his seat. Mr. Tulkinghorn in the 
meanwhile takes a pinch of snuff. 

“Now,” says Sir Leicester. ‘ How has that 
contest gone?’ 

“Oh, hollow from the beginning. Notachance. 
They have brought in both their people. You are 
beaten out of ali reason. Three to one.” 

It is a part of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s policy and 
mastery to have no political opinions; indeed, no 
opinions. Therefore he says “you’’ are beaten 
and not “ we.”’ 

Sir Leicester is majestically wroth. Volumnia 
never heard of such a thing. The debilitated 
cousin holds that it’s—sort of thing that’s sure 
t’apn s’longs votes—giv’n—Mob. 

“It’s the place you know,” Mr. Tulkinghorn 
goes on to say in the fast increasing darkness, 
when there is silence again, ‘‘ where they wanted 
to put up Mrs. Rouncewell’s son.” 

“A proposal which, as you correctly informed 
me at the time, he had the becoming taste and 
perception,” observes Sir Leicester, “to decline. 
I can not say that I by any means approve of the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Rouncewell, when 
he was here for some half-hour, in this room; but 
there was a sense of propriety in his decision 
which I am glad to acknowledge.” 

“Hal” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. “It did not 
prevent him from being very active in this elec- 
tion, though.” 

Sir Leicester is distinctly heard to gasp before 
speaking. “Did I understand you? Did you 
say that Mr. Rouncewell had been very active in 
this election ?”’ 

“Uncommonly active.” 

“ Against-—”’ 

“O dear yes, against you. 


He is a very good 
speaker. Plain and emphatic. He made a dam- 


aging effect, and has great influence. In the 
business part of the proceedings he carried all be- 
fore him.” 

It is evident to the whole company, though no- 
body can see him, that Sir Leicester is staring 
majestically. 

* And he was much assisted,”’ says Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, as a wind-up, “ by his son.” 

“ By his son, sir?’ repeats Sir Leicester, with 
awful politeness. 

“ By his son.” 

“The son who wished to marry the young wo- 
man in my lady’s service ?”’ 

“That son. He has but one.” 

“Then upon my honor,” says Sir Leicester, 
after a terrific pause, during which he has been 
heard to snort and felt to stare; “then upon my 
honor, upon my life, upon my reputation and prin- 
ciples, the floodgates of society are burst open, 
and the waters have—a—obliterated the land- 
marks of the framework of the cohesion by which 
things are held together !”’ 

General burst of cousinly indignation. Volum- 
nia thinks it is really high time, you know, for 
somebody in power to step in and do something 
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strong.  Debilitated cousin thinks—Country’s 
going—payvLE—=steeple-chase pace. 

“T beg,”’ says Sir Leicester, in a breathless 
condition, “that we may not comment further 
on this circumstance. Comment is superfluous. 
My lady, let me suggest in reference to that young 
woman—”’ 

‘“*T have no intention,” observes my lady from 
her window, in a low but decided tone, “‘ of part- 
ing with her.” 

“That was not my meaning,” returns Sir 
Leicester. ‘I am glad to hear you say so. I 
would suggest that, as you think her worthy of 
your patronage, you should exert your influence 
to keep her from these dangerous hands. You 
might show her what violence would be done, in 
such association, to her duties and principles ; 
and you might preserve her for a better fate. 
,You might point out to her that she probably 
would, in good time, find a husband at Chesney 
Wold by whom she would not be—”’ Sir Leices- 
ter adds, after a moment’s consideration, “‘ drag- 
ged from the altars of her forefathers.’ 

These remarks he offers with his unvarying 
politeness and deference when he addresses him- 
self to his wife. She merely moves her head in 
reply. The moon is rising; and where she sits 
there is a little stream of cold pale light, in which 
her head is seen. 

“It is worthy of remark,” says Mr. Tulking- 
horn, ‘‘ however, that these people are, in their 
way, very proud.” 

“ Proud ?” Sir Leicester doubts his hearing. 

“T should not be surprised, if they all volun- 
tarily abandoned the girl—yes, lover and all— 
instead of her abandoning them, supposing she 
remained at Chesney Wold under such circum- 
stances.” 

“ Well!’’ says Sir Leicester, tremulously. 
“Well! You should know, Mrs Tulkinghorn. 
You have been among them.”’ 

‘Really, Sir Leicester,”’ returns the Lawyer, 
“T state the fact. Why, I could tell you a story 
—with Lady Dedlock’s permission.” 

Her head concedes it, and Volumnia is en- 
chanted. A story! O he is going to tell some- 
thing at last! A ghost in it, Volumnia hopes. 

“No. Real flesh and blood.” Mr. Tulking- 
horn stops for an instant, and repeats, with some 





little emphasis grafted upon his usual monotony, 
“ Real flesh and blood, Miss Dedlock. Sir Leices- | 
ter, these particulars have only lately become | 


known tome. They are very brief. They exem- 
plify what I have said. I suppress names for the 
present. Lady Dedlock will not think me ill- 
bred, 1 hope ?”” 

By the light of the fire, which is low, he can be 
seen looking toward the moonlight. By the light 
of the moon Lady Dedlock can be seen, perfectly 
still 


“ A townsman of this Mr. Rouncewell, a man 
in exactly parallel circumstances, as I am told, 
had the good fortune to have a daughter who at- 
tracted the r. tice of a great lady. I speak of 
really a greai .udy; not merely great to him, but 








married to a gentleman of your condition, Sir Le. 
cester.”’ 

Sir Leicester condescendingly says, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn ;” implying that then she must have 
appeared of very considerable moral dimensions 
indeed, in the eyes of an ironmaster. 

“The lady was wealthy and beautiful, and 
had a liking for the girl, and treated her with 
great kindness, and kept her always near her. 
Now this lady preserved a secret under ali her 
greatness, which she had preserved for many 
years. In fact, she had in early life been en- 
gaged to marry a young rake—he was a captain 
in the army—nothing connected with whom came 
to any good. She never did marry him, but she 
gave birth to a child of which he was the father.” 

By the light of the fire he can be seen looking 
toward the moonlight. By the moonlight, Lady 
Dedlock can be seen in profile, perfectly still. 

“The captain in the army being dead, she be- 
lieved herself safe ; but a train of circumstances 
with which I need not trouble you, led to discoy- 
ery. As I received the story, they began in an 
imprudence on her own part one day, when she 
was taken by surprise; which shows how difficult 
itis for the firmest of us (she was very firm) to 
be always guarded. There was great domestic 
trouble and amazement, you may suppose; | 
leave you to imagine, Sir Leicester, the husband's 
grief. But that is not the present point. When 
Mr. Rouncewell’s townsman heard of the dis- 
closure, he no more allowed the girl to be patron- 
ized and honored, than he would have suffered 
her to be trodden under foot before his eyes. Such 
was his pride,that he indignantly took her away, 
as :f from repreach and disgrace. He had no 
sense of the honor done him and his daughter by 
the lady’s condescension; not the least. He re- 
sented the girl’s position, as if the lady had been 
the commonest of commoners. That is the story. 
I hope Lady Dedlock will excuse its painful na- 
ture.” 

There are various opinions on the merits, more 
or less conflicting with Volumnia’s. That fair 
young creature can not believe there ever was any 
such lady, and rejects the whole history on the 
threshold. The majority incline to the debili- 
tated cousin’s sentiment, which is in few words— 
“no business—Rouncewell’s fernal towns-man.” 
Sir Leicester generally refers back in his mind to 
Wat Tyler, and arranges a sequence of events on 
a plan of his own. 

There is not much conversation in all, for late 
hours have been kept at Chesney Wold since the 
necessary expenses elsewhere began, and this is 
the first night in many on which the family have 
been alone. It is past ten, when Sir Leicester 
begs Mr. Tulkinghorn to ring for candles. Then 
the stream of moonlight has swelled into a lake, 
and then Lady Dedlock for the first time moves, 
and rises, and comes forward to a table for a glass 
of water. Winking cousins, bat-like in the candle 
glare, crowd round to give it; Volumnia (always 
ready for something better if procurable) takes 
another, a very muld sip ot which cuntents her ; 
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Lady Dedlock, graceful, self-possessed, looked 
after by admiring eyes, passes away slowly down 
the long perspective by the side of that Nymph, 
not at all improving her as a question of contrast. 


> 
CHAPTER XLI.—In Mr. TuLkineHorn’s Room. 


Mr. TuLkincHorn arrives in his turret-room, 
a little breathed by the journey up, though leis- 
urely performed. There is an expression on his 
face as if he had discharged his mind of some 
grave matter, and were, in his close way, satis- 
fied. To say of a man so severely and strictly 
self-repressed that he is triumphant, would be to 
do him as great an injustice as to suppose him 
troubled with love or sentiment, or any romantic 
weakness. He is sedately satisfied. Perhaps 
there is a rather increased sense of power upon 
him, as he loosely grasps one of his veinous wrists 
with his other hand, and holding it behind his 
back walks noiselessly up and down. 

There is a capacious writing-table in the room, 
on which is a pretty large accumulation of papers. 
The green lamp is lighted, his reading glasses lie 
upon the desk, the easy chair is wheeled up to it, 
and it would seem as though he had intended to 
bestow an hour or so upon these claims on his 
attention before going to bed. But he happens 
not to be in a business mind. After a glance at 
the documents awaiting his notice—with his 
head bent low over the table, the old man’s sight 
for print or writing being defective at night—he 
opens the French window and steps out upon the 
leads. There he again walks slowly up and 
down, in the same attitude; subsiding, if a man 
so coul may have any need to subside, from the 
story he has related down-stairs. 

The time was once, when men as knowing as 
Mr. Tulkinghorn would walk on turret-tops in the 
star-light, and look up into the sky to read their 
fortunes there. Hosts of stars are visible to-night, 
though their brilliancy is eclipsed by the splendor 
of the moon. If he be seeking his own star, as 
he methodically turns and turns upon the leads, 
it should be but a pale one to be so rustily repre- 
sented below. If he be tracing out his destiny, 
that may be written in other characters nearer to 
his hand. 

As he paces the leads, with his eyes most prob- 
ably as high above his thoughts as they are high 
above the earth, he is suddenly stopped in passing 
the window by two eyes that meet hisown. The 
ceiling of his room is rather low; and the upper 
part of the door, which is opposite the window, is 
of glass. There is an inner baize door too, but 
the night being warm he did not close it when he 
came up-stairs. These eyes that meet his own, 
are looking in through the glass from the corridor 
outside. He knows them well. The blood has 
not flushed into his face so suddenly and redly 
for many a long year, as when he recognizes Lady 
Dedlock. 

He steps into the room, and she comes in too, 
closing both the doors behind her. There is a 


eyes. In her carriage and all else, she looks as 
she looked down-stairs two hours ago. 

Is it fear, or is it anger, now? He can not be 
sure. Both might be as pale, both as intent. 

“ Lady Dedlock ?” 

She does not speak at first, nor even when she 
has slowly dropped into the easy chair by the 
table. They look at each other, like two pic- 
tures. 

‘* Why have you told my story to so many per- 
sons ?” 

‘* Lady Dedlock, it was necessary for me to in- 
form you tifat J knew it.” 

“ How long have you known it?” 

“T have suspected it a long while—fully known 
it, a little while.” 

* Months ?” 

a“ Days.” 

He stands before her, with one hand ona chair- 
back and the other in his old-fashioned waistcoat 
and shirt-frill, exactly as he has stood before her 
at any time since her marriage. The same formal 
politeness, the same composed deference that 
might as well be defiance; the whole man the 
saine dark, cold object, at the same distance, 
which nothing has ever diminished. 

“Is this true concerning the poor girl ?” 

He slightly inclines and advances his head, as 
not quite understanding the question. 

“You know what you related. Is it true? 
Do her friends know my story also? Is it the 
town-talk yet? Is it chalked upon the walls 
and cried in the streets ?” 

So! Anger, and fear, and shame. All three 
contending. What power this woman has, to 
keep these raging passions down! Mr. Tulking- 
horn’s thoughts take such form as he looks at 
her, with his ragged gray eyebrows a hairs’. 
breadth more contracted than usual, under her 
gaze. 

‘No, Lady, Dedlock. That was a hypothetical 
case, arising out of Sir Leicester’s unconsciously 
carrying the matter with so high a hand. But 
it would be a real case if they knew—what we 
know.” 

“Then they do not know it yet ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Can I save the poor girl from injury before 
they know it?” 

“ Really, Lady Dedlock,” Mr. Tulkinghorn re- 
plies, ‘‘I can not give a satisfactory opinion on 
that point.” 

And he thinks, with the interest of attentive 
curiosity, as he watches the struggle in her breast, 
“The power and force of this woman are aston- 
ishing!” 

“ Sir,’ she says, for the moment obliged to set 
her lips with all the energy she has, that she may 
speak distinctly, “‘I will make it plainer. I do 
not dispute your hypothetical case. I anticipated 
it, and felt its truth as strongly as you can do, 
when I saw Mr. Rouncewell here. I knew very 
well that if he could have had the power of seeing 
me as I was, he would consider the poor girl 





wild disturbance—is it fear or anger?—in her 





tarnished by having for a moment been, although 
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most innocently, the subject of my great and dis- 
tinguished patronage. But, I have an interest in 
her; or I should rather say—no longer belonging 
to this place—I had ; and if you can find so much 
consideration for the woman under your foot as 
to remember that, she will be very sensible of 
your mercy.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, profoundly attentive, throws 
this off with a shrug of self-depreciation, and 
contanate his eyebrows a little more. 

“You have prepared me for my exposure, and 
“| thank you for that too. Is there any thing that 
you require of me? Is there any @aim that I 
can release, or any charge or trouble that ] can 
spare my husband in obtaining his release, by 
certifying to the exactness of your discovery? I 
will write any thing, here and now, that you will 
dictate. I am ready to do it.”’ 

And she would do it! thinks the lawyer, 
watchful of the firm hand with which she takes 
the pen! 

“*T will not trouble you, Lady Dedlock. Pray, 
spare yourself.” 

“T have long expected this, as you know. I 
neither wish to spare myself, nor to be spared. 
You cari do nothing worse to me than you have 
done. Do what remains, now.” 


“Lady Dedlock, there is nothing to be done. 
I will take leave to say a fow words, when you 
have finished.” 

Their need for watching one another should 
be over now, but they do it all this time, and 
the stars watch them both through the opened 


window. Away in the moonlight lie the wood- 
land fields at rest, and the wide house is as quiet 
as the narrow one. The narrow one! Where 
are the digger and the spade, this peaceful night 
destined to add the last great secret to the many 
secrets of the Tulkinghorn existence? Is the 
man born yet, is the spade wrought yet? Curious 
questions to consider, more curious perhaps not 
to consider, under the watching stars upon a 
summer night. 

“Of repentance or remorse, or any feeling of 

” Lady Dedlock presently proceeds, “I say 
not a word. If I were not dumb, you would be 
deaf. Let that go by. It is not for your ears.”’ 

He makes a feint of offering a protest, but she 
sweeps it away with her disdainful hand. 

“Of other and very different things I come to 
speak to you. My jewels are all in their proper 
places of keeping. They will be found there. 
So, my dresses. So, all the valuables I have. 
Some ready money I had with me, please to say, 
but no large amount. I did not wear my own 
dress, in order that I might avoid observation. 
1 went, to be henceforward lost. Make this 
known. I leave no other charge with you.” 

“Excuse me, Lady Dedlock,”’ says Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, quite unmoved. “I am not sure that I 
understand you. You went—?” 

“To be lost to all here. I leave Chesney 
Wold to-night. I go this hour.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn shakes his head. She rises; 
but he, without removing hand from chair-back 





or from old-fashioned waistcoat and shirt-frill, 
shakes his head. 

“What? Not go as I have said?” 

“No, Lady Dedlock,”’ he very calmly replies, 

“Do you know the relief that my disappearance 
will be? Have you forgotten the stain and blot 
upon this place, and where it is, and who it is?” 

“No, Lady Dedlock, not by any means.’’ 

Without deigning to rejoin, she moves to the 
inner door and has it in her hand, when he says 
to her, without himself stirring hand or foot, or 
raising his voice : 

“Lady Dedlock, have the goodness to stop 
and hear me, or before you reach the staircase | 
shall ring the alarm bell and rouse the house. 
And then I must speak out, before every guest 
and servant, every man and woman, in it.”’ 

He has conquered her. She falters, trembles, 
and puts her hand confusedly to her head. Slight 
tokens these in any one else; but when so prac- 
ticed an eye as Mr. Tulkinghorn’s sees indecision 
for a moment in such a subject, he thoroughly 
knows its value. 

He promptly says again, “ Have the goodness 
to hear me, Lady Dedlock,’’ and motions to the 
chair from which she has risen. She hesitates, 
but he motions again, and she sits down. 

‘‘ The relations between us are of an unfortu- 
nate description, Lady Dedlock; but, as they 
are not of my making, I will not apologize for 
them. The position I hold in reference to Sir 
Leicester is so well known to you, that I can 
hardly imagine but that I must long have ap- 
peared in your eyes the natural person to make 
this discovery.” 

“ Sir,”’ she returns, without looking up from 
the ground, on which her eyes are now fixed. 
“T had better have gone. It would have been 
far better not to have detained me. I have no 
more to say.” 

* Excuse me, Lady Dedlock, if I add a little 
more to hear.” 

“T wish to hear it at the window, then. | 
can’t breathe where I am.” 

His jealous glance as she walks that way, 
betrays an instant’s misgiving that she may 
have it in her thoughts to leap over, and dashing 
against ledge and cornice, strike her life out upon 
the terrace below. But, a moment’s observation 
of her figure as she stands in the window without 
any support, looking out at the stars—not up— 
ghoomily out at those stars which are low in the 
him. By facing round as 
she has moved, he stands a little behind her. 

“ Lady Dedlock, I have not yet been able to 
come to a d tisfactory to myself, on the 
course before me. I am not clear what to do, or 
how to act next. I must request you, in the 
mean time, to keep your secret as you have kept 
it so long, and not to wonder that I keep it too.” 

He pauses, but she makes no reply. 

“Pardon me, Lady Dedlock. This is an im- 
portant subject. You are honoring me with you: 
attention ?”’ 

“y am.” 
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“Thank you. I might have known it, from 
what I have seen of your strength of character. 
I ought not to have asked the question, but I 
have the habit of making sure of my ground, 
step by step, as I goon. The sole consideration 
in this unhappy case is Sir Leicester.” 

“Then why,” she asks in a low voice, and 
without removing her gloomy look from those 
distant stars, ‘do you detain me in his house ?”’ 

‘Because he ts the consideration. Lady Ded- 
lock, I have no occasion to tell you that Sir 
Leicester is a very proud man; that his reliance 
upon you is implicit; that the fall of that moon 
out of the sky, would not amaze him more than 
your fall from your high position as his wife.’’ 

" She breathes quickly and heavily, but she 
stands as unflinchingly as ever he has seen her 
in the midst of her grandest company. 

“T declare to you, Lady Dedlock, that with 
any thing short of this case that I have, I would 
as soon have hoped to root up, by means of my 
own strength and my own hands, the oldest tree 
on this estate, as to shake your hold upon Sir 
Leicester, and Sir Leicester’s trust and confi- 
dence in you. And even now, with this case, I 
hesitate. Not that he could doubt (that, even 


with him, is impossible), but that nothing can 
prepare him for the blow.” 

“Not my flight ?” she returned. 
it again.” 

“ Your flight, Lady Dedlock, would spread the 
whole truth, and a hundred times the whole 


“ Think of 


It would be impossible to 
It is not to be 


truth, far and wide. 
save the family credit for a day. 
thought of.” 

There is a quiet decision in his reply, which 
admits of no remonstrance. 

“When I speak of Sir Leicester being the sole 
consideration, he and the family credit are one. 
Sir Leicester and the baronetcy, Sir Leicester and 
Chesney Wold, Sir Leicester and his ancestors, 
and his patrimony ;” Mr. Tulkinghorn very dry 
here; “are, I need not say to you, Lady Ded- 
lock, inseparable.” 

“Go on!” 

“Therefore,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, pursuing 
his case in his jog-trot style, ‘1 have’ much to 
consider. This is to be hushed up, if it can be. 
How can it be, if Sir Leicester is driven out of 
his wits, or laid upon a death bed? If I inflict- 
ed this shock upon him to-morrow morning, how 
could the immediate change in him be account- 
ed for? What could have caused it? What 
could have divided you? Lady Dedlock, the 
wall-chalking and the street-crying would come 
on directly; and you are to remember that it 
would not affect you merely (whom I can not at 
all consider in this business), but your husband, 
Lady Dedlock, your husband.” 

He gets plainer as he gets on, but not an atom 
more emphatic or animated. 

“There is another point of view,” he contin- 
ues, “in which the case presents itself. Sir Lei- 
vester is devoted to you almost to infatuation. 
He might not be able to overcome that infatua- 

Vor. VI.—No. 35.—X x 


tion, even knowing what we know. I am put- 

ting an extreme case, but it might be so. If so, 
| it were better that he knew nothing. Better for 
common sense, better for him, better for me. I 
| must take all this into eccount, and it combines 
to render a decision very difficult.” 

She stands Icoking out at the same stars, with- 
out a word. They are beginning to pale, and she 
looks as if their coldness froze her. 

‘“* My experience teaches me,”’ says Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, who has by this time got his hands in 
his pockets, and is going on in his business con- 
sideration of the matter, like a machine. “ My 
experience teaches me, Lady Dedlock, that most 
of the people I know would do far better to leave 
marriage alone. It is at the bottom of three- 
fourths of their troubles. So I thought when Sir 
Leicester married, and so I] always have thought 
since. No more about that. I must now be 
guided by circumstances. In the mean while | 
must beg you to keep your own counsel, and | 
will keep mine.” 

“T am to drag my present life on, holding its 
pains at your pleasure, day by day?’’ she asks, 
still looking at the distant sky. 

“Yes, I am afraid so, Lady Dedlock.”’ 

“Tt is necessary, you think, that I should be 
so tied to the stake ?”’ 

‘*T am sure that what I recommend is neces- 
sary.”’ 

“T am to remain upon this gaudy platform, 
on which my miserable deception has been so 
long acted, and it is to fall beneath me when 
you give the signal ?”’ she says, slowly. 

“Not without notice, Lady Dedlock. 
take no step without forewarning you.” 

She asks all her questions as if she were re- 
peating them from memory, or calling them over 
in her sleep. 

“We are to meet as usual ?”” 

“ Precisely as usual, if you please.” 

* And I am to hide my gvilt, as I have done 
80 many years ?” 

* As you have done so many years. I should 
not have made that reference myself, Lady Ded- 
lock, but I may now remind you that your secret 
can be no heavier to you than it was, and is no 
worse and no better than it was. J know it cer- 
tainly, but I believe we have never wholly trust- 
ed each other.” 

She stands absorbed in the same frozen way 
for some little time, before asking : 

‘Is there any thing more to be said to-night ?”’ 

“Why,” Mr. Tulkinghorn returns, methodical- 
ly, as he softly rubs his hands, “I should like to 
be assured of your acquiescence in my arrange- 
ments, Lady Dedlock.”’ 

“You may be assured of it.” 

“Good. And I would wish, in conclusion, to 
remind you, as a business precaution, in case it 
should be necessary to recall the fact in any com- 
munication with Sir Leicester, that throughout 
our interview I have expressly stated my sole 
consideration to be Sir Leicester’s feelings and 
honor, and the family reputation. I should have 


I shal! 
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been happy to have made Lady Dedlock a prom- 
inent consideration, too, if the case had admitted 
of it; but unfortunately it does not.”’ 

“T can attest your fidelity, sir.” 

Both before and after saying it, she remains 
absorbed ; but at length moves, and turns, un- 
shaken in her natural and acquired presence, to- 
ward the door. Mr. Tulkinghorn opens both the 
doors exactly as he would have done yesterday, or 
as he would have done ten years ago, and makes 
his old-fashioned bow as she passes out. It is 
not an ordinary look that he receives from the 
handsome face as it goes into the darkness, and 
it is not an ordinary movement, though a very 
slight one, that acknowledges his courtesy. But, 
as he reflects when he is left alone, the woman 
has been putting no common constraint upon 
herself. 

He would know it all the better, if he saw 
the woman pacing her own rooms, with her hair 
wildly thrown from her flung back face, her hands 
clasped behind her head, her figure twisted as if 
by pain. He would think so all the more, if he 
saw the woman thus hurrying up and down for 
hours, without fatigue, without intermission, 


Walk. But he shuts out the now chilled air, 
draws the window-curtain, goes to bed, and falls 
asleep. And truly when the stars go out and 
the wan day peeps into the turret-chamber, find- 
ing him at his oldest, he looks as if the digger 
and the spade were both commissioned, and 
would soon be digging. 

The same wan day peeps in at Sir Leicester 
pardoning the repentant country in a majestic- 
ally condescending dream; and at the cousins 
entering on various public employments, princi- 
pally receipt of salary ; and at the chaste Volum- 
nia, bestowing a dower of fifty thousand pounds 
upon a hideous old General, with a mouth of 
false teeth like a piano-forte too full of keys, long 
the admiration of Bath and the terror of every 
other community. Also into rooms high in the 
roof, and into offices in court-yards and over sta- 
bles, where humbler ambition dreams of bliss in 
keeper’s lodges, and in holy matrimony with Will 
or Sally. Up comes the bright sun, drawing 
every thing up with it—the Wills and Sallys, 
the latent vapor in the earth, the drooping leaves 
and flowers, the birds and beasts and creeping 
things, the gardeners to sweep the dewy turf and 
unfold emerald velvet where the roller passes, the 
amoke of the great kitchen fire wreathing itself 
straight and high into the lightsome air. Lastly, 
up comes the flag over Mr. Tulkinghorn’s uncon- 
scious head, cheerfully proclaiming that Sir Lei- 
cester and Lady Dedlock are in their happy 
home, and that there is hospitality at the place 
in Lincolnshire. 

~~ 
CHAPTER XLIL—in Mr. To.xtncuorn’s CuamBers. 

From the verdant undulations and the spread- 
ing oaks of the Dedlock property, Mr. Tulking- 
horn transforms himself to the stale heat and dust 
of London. His manner of coming and going be- 








tween the two places, is one of his impenetrabil. 
ities. He walks into Chesney Wold as if it were 
next door to his chambers, and returns to his 
chambers as if he had never been out of Lin. 
coln’s Inn Fields. He neither changes his dress 
before the journey, nor talks of it afterward. He 
melted out of his turret-room this morning, just 
as now, in the late twilight, he melts into his own 
square. 

Like a dingy London bird among the birds at 
roost in these pleasant fields, where the sheep are 
all made into parchment, the goats into wigs, and 
the pasture into chaff, the Lawyer, smoke-dried 
and faded, dwelling among mankind but not con- 
sorting with them, aged without experience of 
genial youth, and so long used to make his 
cramped nest in holes and corners of human 
nature that he has forgotten its broader and bet- 
ter range, comes sauntering home. In the oven 
made by the hot pavements and hot buildings, he 
has baked himself dryer than usual; and he has, 
in his thirsty mind, his mellowed Port wine half 
a century old. 

The lamp-lighter is skipping up and down his 


| ladder on Mr. Tulkinghorn’s side of the Fields, 
followed by the faithful step upon the Ghost’s | 


when that high-priest of noble mysteries arrives 
at his own dull court-yard. He ascends the door- 
steps and is gliding into the dusky hall, when he 
encounters on the top step, a bowing and propi- 
tiatory little man. 

“Ts that Snagsby ?” 

“Yes, sir. I hope you are well, sir. I was 
just giving you up, sir, and going home.” 

“Ay? What is it? What do you want with 
me ?”” 

“Well, sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, holding his hat 
at the side of his head, in his deference toward his 
best customer. ‘I was wishful to say a word to 


you, sir.”’ 


“Can you say it here ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly, sir.” 

“Say it then.” The lawyer turns, leans his 
arms on the iron railing at the top of the steps, 
and looks at the lamplighter lighting the court- 
yard. 

*Tt is relating,’ says Mr. Snagsby, in a mys- 
terious low voice: “‘ it is relating—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—to the foreigner, sir.’’ 

Mr. Tulkinghorn eyes him with some surprise. 
“What foreigner?” 

‘The foreign female, sir. French, if I don’t 
mistake. I am not acquainted with that lan- 
guage myself, but I should judge from her man- 
ners and appearance that she was French: any- 
ways, certainly foreign. Her that was up-stairs, 
sir, when Mr. Bucket and me had the honor of 
waiting upon you with the sweeping-boy that 
night.” 

“Oh! yes, yes. Mademoiselle Hortense.” 

“ Indeed, sir?’ Mr. Snagsby coughs his cough 
of submission behind his hat. “I am not ac- 
quainted myself with the names of foreigners in 
general, but I have no doubt it would be that.’’ 
Mr. Snagsby appears to have set out in this re- 
ply with some desperate design of repeating the 
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name; but on reflection coughs again to excuse 
himself. 

«And what can you have to say, Snagsby,” 
demands Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ about her ?”’ 

“Well, sir,’’ returns the stationer, shading his 
communication with his hat, “ it falls a little 
hard upon me. My domestic happiness is very 
great—at least, it’s as great as can be expected, 
I'm sure—but my little woman is rather given to 
jealousy. Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
she is very much given to jealousy. And you see, 
a foreign female of that genteel appearance com- 
ing into the shop, and hovering—I should be the 
last to make use of a strong expression, if I could 
avoid it, but hovering, sir—in the court—you 
know it is—now an’t it? I only put it to your- 
self, sir.” 

Mr. Snagsby having said this in a very plaint- 
ive manner, throws in a cough of general appli- 
eation to fill up all the blanks. 

“ Why, what do you mean?” asks Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn. 

“ Just so, sir,”’ returns Mr. Snagsby; “I was 
sure you would feel it yourself, and would excuse 
the reasonableness of my feelings when coupled 
with the known excitableness of my little wo- 
man. You see, the foreign female—which you 
mentioned her name just now, with quite a 
native sound, I am sure—caught up the word 
Snagsby that night, being uncommon quick, and 
made inquiry, and got the direction and come at 
dinner-time. Now, Guster, our young woman, 
is timid and has fits, and she, taking fright at 
the foreigner’s looks—which are fierce—and at a 
grinding manner that she has of speaking—which 
is calculated to alarm a weak mind—gave way to 
it, instead of bearing up against it, and tumbled 
down the kitchen-stairs out of one into another, 
such fits as I do sometimes think are never gone 
into, or come out of, in any house but ours. Con- 
sequently there was, by good fortune, ample oc- 
cupation for my little woman, and only me to an- 
swer the shop. When she did say that Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, being always denied to her by his Em- 
ployer (which I had no doubts at the time was a 
foreign mode of viewing a clerk), she would do 
herself the pleasure of continually calling at my 
place until she was let in here. Since then she 
has been, as I began by saying, hovering—hov- 
ering, sir,” Mr. Snagsby repeats the word with 
pathetic emphasis, “in the court. The effects 
of which movement it is impossible to calculate. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it might have already given 
rise to the painfulest mistakes even in the neigh- 
bors’ minds, not meutioning (if such a thing was 
possible) my little woman. Whereas, Goodness 
knows,”’ says Mr. Snagsby, shaking his head, “I 
never had an idea of a foreign female, except as 
being formerly connected with a bunch of brooms 
and a baby, or, at the present time, with a tam- 
bourine and ear-rings. I never had, I do assure 
you, sir!” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn has listened gravely to this 
complaint, and inquires, when the stationer has 


“ Why, yes, sir,” that’s all,”’ says Mr. Snags- 
by, ending with a cough that plainly adds, “and 
it’s enough, too—for me.” 

“T don’t know what Mademoiselle Hortense 
may want or mean, unless she is mad,”’ says the 
lawyer. 

“Even if she was, you know, sir,” Mr. Snags- 
by pleads, “ it wouldn’t be a consolation to have 
some weapon or another in the form of a foreign 
dagger, planted in the family ” 

“No,” says the other. ‘ Well, well! This 
shall be stopped. I am sorry you have been 
inconvenienced. If she comes again send her 
here.”’ 

Mr. Snagsby, with much bowing and short 
apologetic coughing, takes his leave, lightened 
in heart. Mr. Tulkinghorn goes up-stairs, say- 
ing to himself, ‘“‘ These women were created to 
give trouble, the whole earth over. The mistress 
not being enough to deal with, here’s the maid 
now! But I will be short with this jade at 
least !”” 

So saying, he unlocks his door, gropes his way 
into his murky rooms, lights his candles, and 
looks about him. It is too dark to see much of 
allegory over-head there; but that importunate 
Roman who is forever toppling out of the clouds 
and pointing, is at his old work pretty distinctly. 
Not honoring him with much attention, Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn takes a small key from his pocket, un- 
locks a drawer in which there is another key, 
which unlocks a chest in which there is another, 
and so comes to the cellar-key, with which he 
prepares to descend to the regions of old wine. 
He is going toward the door with a candle in 
his hand, when a knock comes. 

“Who's this? Ay, ay, Mistress, it’s you, is 
it? You appear at a good time. I have just 
been hearing of you. Now! What do you want?” 

He stands the candle on the chimney-piece in 
the clerks’ hall, and taps his dry cheek with the 
key, as he addresses these words of welcome to 
Mademoiselle Hortense. That feline personage, 
with her lips tightly shut, and her eyes looking 
out at him sideways, softly closes the door before 
replying. 

“T have had great deal of trouble to find you, 
sir.” 

* Have you?”’ 

“T have been here very often, sir. It has al- 
ways been said to me, he is not at home, he is 
engage, he is this and that, he is not for you.” 

“Quite right, and quite true.” 

“Not true. Lies!” 

At times, there is a suddenness in the manner 
of Mademoiselle Hortense so like a bodily spring 
upon the subject of it, that such subject involun- 
tarily starts and falls back. It is Mr. Tulking- 
horn’s case at present, though Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense, with her eyes almost shut up (but still 
looking out sideways), is only smiling contempt- 
uously, and shaking her head. 

“ Now, Mistress,” says the lawyer, tapping 
the key hastily upon the chimney-piece. ~ If 





finished, ‘‘ And that’s all, is it, Snagsby ?” 


you have any thing to say, say it, say it.”’ 
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“ Sir, you have not use me well. You have 
been mean and shabby.’’ 

‘Mean and shabby, eh?” returns the lawyer, 
rubbing his nose with the key. 

“Yes. What is it that I tell you? You know 
you have. You have attrapped me—catched me 
—to give you information; you have asked me 
to show you the dress of mine my Lady must 
have wore that night, you have prayed me to 
come in it here to meet that boy—Say! Is it 
not?” Mademoiselle Hortense makes another 
spring. 

* You are a vixen, a vixen!’’ Mr. Tulkinghorn 
seems to meditate, as he looks distrustfully at her; 
then he replies, ‘* Well, wench, well. I paid you.” 

“You paid me !” she repeats, with fierce dis- 
dain. ‘Two sovereign! I have not change 
them, I ref-use them, I des-pise them, I throw 
them from me!’’ Which she literally does, tak- 
ing them out of her bosom as she speaks, and 
flinging them with such violence on the floor, 
that they jerk up again into the light before they 
roll away into corners, and slowly settle down 
there after spinning vehemently. 

‘*Now!”’ says Mademoiselle Hortense, darken- 
ing her large eyes again. ‘You have paid me? 
Eh, my God, O yes!” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn rubs his head with the key, 
while she entertains herself with a sarcastic 
laugh. : 

* You must be rich, my fair friend,” he com- 
posedly observes, ‘to throw money about in that 
way !” 

‘“* [ am rich,” she returns, “I am very rich in 
hate. 1 hate my lady, of all my heart. You know 
that.” 

“Know it? How should I know it?” 

“ Because you have known it perfectly, before 
you prayed me to give you that information. 
Because you have known perfectly that I was 
en-r-r-r-raged !’’ It appears impossible for Ma- 
demoiselle to roll the letter r sufficiently in this 
word, notwithstanding that she assists her ener- 
getic delivery, by clenching both her hands, and 
setting all her teeth. 

“Oh! I knew that, did 1?’ says Mr. Tulking- 
horn, examining the wards of the key. 

“Yes, without doubt. I am not blind. You 
have made sure of me because you knew that. 
You had reason! I det-est her.’? Mademoiselle 
Hortense folds her arms, and throws this last 
remark at him over one of her shoulders. 

“‘ Having said this, have you nothing else to 
say, Mademoiselle ?” 

“ F am not yet placed. Place me well. Find 
me a good condition! If you can not, or do not 
choose to do that, employ me to pursue her, to 
chase her, to disgrace and to dishonor her. I 
will help you well, and with a good will. It is 
what you do. Do I not know that?” 

‘You appear to know a good deal,” Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn retorts. 

“DolInot? Is it that I am so weak as to 
believe, like a child, that I come here in that 
dress to rec-eive that boy, only to decide a little 





bet, a wager?—Eh, my God, O yes!” In this 
reply, down to the word “ wager’’ inclusive, Ma. 
demoiselle has been ironically polite and tender: 
then, has suddenly dashed into the bitterest and 
most defiant scorn, with her black eyes in one 
and the same moment very nearly shut, and 
staringly wide open. 

_ “Now, let us see,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
tapping his chin with the key, and looking im. 
perturbably at her, ‘‘ how this matter stands.” 

“Ah! Let us see,” Mademoiselie assents, 
with many angry and tight nods of her head. 

* You come here to make a remarkably modest 
demand, which you have just stated, and it not 
being conceded, you will come again.” 

“And again,’’ says Mademoiselle, with more 
tight and angry nods. “And yet again. And 
yet again. And many times again. In effect, 
for ever!” 

“And not only here, but you will go to Mr. 
Snagsby’s too, perhaps? That visit not succeed- 
ing either, you will go again perhaps ?” 

“ And again,”’ repeats Mademoiselle, catalep- 
tic with determination. ‘And yet again. And yet 
again. And many times again. In effect, forever.” 

“Very well. Now, Mademoiselle Hortense, let 
me recommend you to take the candle and pick up 
that money of yours. I think you will find it 
behind the clerk’s partition in the corner yonder.” 

She merely throws a laugh over her shoulder, 
and stands her ground with folded arms. 

“You will not, eh?” 

“No, I will not!” 

“So much the poorer you; so much the richg 
I! Look Mistress, this is the key of my wine 
cellar. It is a large key, but the keys of prisons 
are larger. In this city, there are houses of cor- 
rection (where the treadmills are, for women) 
the gates of which are very strong and heavy, 
and no doubt the keys too. 1 am afraid a lady 
of your spirit and activity would find it an incon- 
venience to have one of those keys turned upon 
her for any length of time. What do you think?” 

“] think,’?’ Mademoiselle replies, without any 
action, and in a clear obliging voice, “that you 
are a miserable wretch.” 

“ Probably,” returns Mr. Tulkinghorn, quietly 
blowing his nose. ‘ But I don’t ask what you 
think of myself; I ask what you think of the 
prison.” 

“Nothing. What does it matter to me?” 

“Why it matters this much, Mistress,” says 
the lawyer, deliberately putting away his hand- 
kerchief, and adjusting his frill, “‘the law is so 
despotic here, that it interferes to prevent any 
of our good English citizens from being troubled, 
even by a lady’s visits, against his desire. And, 
on his complaining that he is so troubled, it 
takes hold of the troublesome lady, and shuts her 
up in prison under hard discipline. Turns the 
key upon her, Mistress.’’ Illustrating with the 
cellar key. 

“Truly ?” returns Mademoiselle, in the same 
pleasant voice. “Thatisdroll! But—my faith! 
—still what does it matter to me?” 
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“My fair friend,”’ says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
“make another visit here, or at Mr. Snagsby’s, 
and you shall learn.” 

“In that case you will send Me to the prison 
perhaps ?”” 

“ Perhaps.” 

it would be contradictory for one in Mademoi- 
selle’s state of agreeable jocularity to foam at the 
mouth, otherwise a tigerish expansion thereabouts 
might look as if a very little more would make 
her do it. 

“Tn a word, Mistress,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
“T am sorry to be unpolite, but if you ever pre- 
sent yourself uninvited here or there—— 
again, I will give you over to the police. Their 
gallantry is great, but they carry troublesome 
people through the streets in an ignominious 
manner: strapped down on a board, my good 
wench.” 

“T will prove you,” whispers Mademoiselle, 
stretching out her hand, “I will try if you dare 
to do it!” 

“And if,” pursues the lawyer, without minding 
her, “I place you in that good condition of being 
locked up in jail, it will be some time before you 
find yourself at liberty again.” 

“} will prove you,” repeats Mademoiselle in 
her former whisper. 

“And now,” proceeds the lawyer, still without 
minding her, “ you had better go. Think twice, 
before you come here again.” 

“Think you,” she answers, “twice two hun- 
dred times !”” 

“You were dismissed by your lady, you know,” 
Mr. Tulkinghorn observes, following her out upon 
the staircase, “as the most implacable and un- 
manageable of women. Now turn over a new 
leaf, and take warning by what I say to you. 
For what I say, I mean; and what I threaten, 
I will do, Mistress.” 

She goes down without answering or looking 
behind her. When she is gone, he goes down 
too; and returning with his cobweb-covered 
bottle, devotes himself to a leisurely enjoyment 
of its contents: now and then, as he throws his 
head back in his chair, catching sight of the per- 
tinacious Roman pointing from the ceiling. 


THE YOUNG CHEMIST; OR, NEVER 
DESPAIR. 
ws HAT a terrible incident!” said I, laying 
down a letter just received from the north. 

“What is it!” asked my aunt Eleanor, with- 
out raising her eyes from the newspaper she 
was reading. 

“Do you remember a Mr. Logan whom we 
met last year in Scotland?” 

“Oh yes ;—a tall, handsome man, with a very 
fine expression of face. I remember him well.” 

“And I think, aunt, you will be as much 
shocked and surprised at what has occurred as 
Iam. You know that Mr. Logan was one of 
the managers of a bank. It appears that he has 
of late been speculating in railroad shares, and 
that to meet the calls made upon him he appro- 





priated money not his own, hoping to repay it 
before any discovery could be made. However, 
it was found that there must be a mistake some- 
where—that there was some error—and this was 
easily traced to Mr. Logan. I believe at the 
time there was no blame or even suspicion at- 
tached to him, but it was deemed desirable to 
send a clerk with him to his own house, where, 
he said, he could produce documents which would 
clear up the whole affair. He left the bank with 
this man, and they proceeded together through 
the town and toward his house, which is about 
two miles beyond the bridge. I dare say you 
remember that bridge, built so high up because 
of the swollen stream that rushes through it in 
the spring ; and the rocky bed of the river, which 
may be seen quite clearly at low water. Well, 
they reached the bridge, and as they were pass- 
ing over it Mr. Logan said, ‘ This is rather a 
high parapet, is it not? and yet I should not 
wonder that with one leg on this side I could 
rest my other foot on the outer ledge of it.’ 

“*T should not wonder, sir,’ answered the 
clerk ; ‘ you are so very tall.” 

***]T will try,’ said he; and in an instant his 
foot rested on the outer ledge. Just one spring, 
scarcely time for the man to start forward, and 
there was a splash in the water below, and the 
body of a man rose to the surface and floated 
down with the stream. He had struck his head 
upon a rock, and instant death followed.” 

* What an awful thing!” said Aunt Eleanor. 
“* And to think that a man should thus enter into 
the presence of his Creator, and cut off from 
himself also all chance of repairing the wrong 
which he had inflicted on his fellow-creatures.” 

“Well, yes,” I answered ; ‘ but still one can 
not help looking with a kind of respect on the 
man who holds his good name dearer than his 
life, and thinks that this last is but the setting 
of a noble stone—valueless when the jewel is 
gone.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by those fine 
words,” said Aunt Eleanor, rather sharply—at 
least sharply for one who was always so gentle. 
“ Surely the ‘ good name’ you speak of is only 
an outer and visible sign, and if the latter is 
wanting the other is valueless. A man is con- 
tent to lose his honesty and integrity—the founda- 
tion of his good name ; but he can not bear that 
his fellow-men should point at him the finger of 
scorn and of reproach. God and his own con- 
science speak to him in vain, but a single whis- 
per from mortal lips is more than he can bear 
I should not have thought,” she added after a 
pause, “that Mr. Logan had been one of the 
worldlings, there was so much of manly courage 
in his whole bearing ; I had believed him capa- 
ble of higher things.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “it was a momentary de- 
spair which seized him, and then the place, the 
opportunity—” 

“ Perhaps it was,” she answered ; “‘ God knows 
our own strength is but very feebleness. Yet 
how much nobler, when a man has falien into 





temptation, to seek by God's aid to recover him- 
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self than to yield thus to rash despair. Let me| ‘‘* Just wait a minute and Ill go with you, 
tell you, however, as a case in point, a passage | for really it makes my heart ache to see the 
in the early history of one whom you well know | poor missus there at the corner. 
—your uncle Alfred.” | “So they went together, and Alfred proved 
“*My uncle Alfred!” I exclaimed ; “ why, he | himself a perfect salamander; but then I do 
is the most noble man I ever knew, and the very | believe the clothes might be burnt off his back 
greatest physician, I should think, in all England, | before he would move, when he has determined 
I really don’t think he ever could have been guilty to do a thing and believes it right. At first the 
of a fault. | heat was most oppressive, and the burning em- 
“Yes,” said Eleanor, “and of one which | bers fell in showers; but he spread out wet 
might have embittered the life of any man of so | blankets, and poured over them the water which 
sensitive a nature as himself. You know that | was handed up in buckets; then the policeman 
he began his career as apprentice to a chemist | came to his assistance: they worked a great 
in the City, but he was far too active and intel- | part of the night, and by their exertion the house 
ligent to be content with merely mixing drugs | was saved. And it was because of this incident 
and standing behind a counter from morning till | that Williams—that was the name of the police- 
night to retail them. He soon busied himself | man—said he would rather any day trust Alfred 
in trying to ascertain the nature of every drug | than his master, or even Dr. Squills. Mrs 
and chemical in the shop, and the effect that | Williams was of the same opinion; so, after 
was produced by their combination; and then | that, she always went to him for advice and 
he turned to the customers: he was so quick to medicine whenever her children were ill ; and, 
understand, so willing to help, and showed such | what with stomach complaints in the summer, 
ready sympathy with all trouble and affliction, | and coughs and colds throughout the winter, he 
that he was soon beloved and trusted by all the | had a good deal of experience with the whole 








poor of the neighborhood. ‘There was one po- | 
liceman in particular, who said not only that he 
was cleverer than his master, but that he would | 
much rather trust him than Dr. Squills, who | 
lived in a large house in the next street. And 
yet neither the policeman, his wife, nor one of 
his children, had ever entered the shop of Alfred's ! 
master when he made this assertion ; but the 
boy had shown that he possessed a brave and 


tender spirit, and our good policeman took all 


the rest on trust. I will tell you how this hap- 
pened. In the middle of one night there was a 
cry of ‘Fire.’ Alfred jumped out of bed, and | 
saw the flames rising from a house in an adja- | 
cent street. 
of doors. Arrived at the scene of the fire, he 
found there was no chance of saving the house 
in which it originated, and scarcely any hope 
for the one adjoining it. This latter belonged 
to a poor widow woman, who was standing at 
some little distance: her frightened children 
were crying round her, while she gazed vacantly 
at the flames, which would soon destroy all that 
she had to depend on for the maintenance of her 
family and herself. Alfred said a few words to 
her, but she only shook her head, and turned 
again to watch the fire. He made his way 
through the crowd, and asked a fireman whom 
he knew, what chance there was of saving Mrs. 
Thompson's house. 

“* Well!’ said the man, ‘it ain’t caught yet, 
but you see it is so hot you can’t stand on the 
roof, else with wet blankets and buckets of water 
I don’t wonder we should save it. But there’s 
ever so many tried, and they can’t keep their 
heads up nohow.’ 

“*Let me pass,’ said Alfred, ‘ and I'll try.” 

“*Sir,’ said the policeman at the door, ‘I 
don’t think you'll stand it.’ 

“*T mean to try,’ answered your uncle, and 
he spoke in such a determined manner that the 


He was quickly dressed and out | 





man took courage and caught him by the arm. 


family. 

“A few weeks before the time of which I am 
about to speak, I went to see him, and could not 
understand the change that seemed to have come 
over him. He had grown careless and indiffer- 
ent, and several times I heard him reprimanded 
by his master for mistakes and omissions ; so | 
said, ‘Alfred, life and death are serious matters.’ 
‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘you girls always make a 
fuss about every thing. If you had made up as 
many doses of medicine as I have, you would 
not think so much about them; you are fright- 
ened just because you know nothing.’ 

“*Tt may be so,’ I replied; ‘but it seems to 
me that there is great responsibility attached to 
your position, and all the more because you are 
so young.’ 

“** Well,’ he said, ‘I had just the same feeling 
until quite lately, but now it has entirely worn 
off.’ 

“You may be sure that I was much grieved at 
the change indicated by this conversation, and the 
more so because it was decided that Alfred was to 
be a surgeon instead of a chemist, and my father 
was trying to make arrangements for canceling 
the indentures which bound him to his master 
for five years. However, to proceed with my 
story: a few weeks after this time Mrs. Will- 
iams came into the shop, erying and in great 
trouble. Her youngest child, a baby of eight or 
ten months old, who, she said, between her 
sobs, had never known a day’s illness, was now 
very bad. He was the joy of her heart, and of 
her husband's, too, and all the neighbors said 
they never remembered to have seen such a 
beauty ; and what she should do if he pined 
away, and grew weak and sickly like the others, 
she didn’t know. Alfred listened, or half-listen- 
ed, to her story, for he owned he was thinking 
of something else at the time, and then he mix- 
ed an opiate, and told Mrs. Williams to give the 
child a teaspoonful every two hours. After the 
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first dose he fell asleep, and looked so calm and 
pretty that the mother's heart was set quite at 
ease, and she thought, as the medicine seemed 
so good for him, he should have another dose in 
an hour and a half. She continued administer- 
ing it, until baby had taken seven or eight tea- 
spoonfuls, and then she found it impossible to 
rouse him to take more. She grew alarmed at 
this, and began tossing him in her arms, and 
talking and singing to him ; but the little limbs 
were weak and powerless, and the half-opened 

eyes had no life in them. The poor mother was 
half-dead with fright. She was alone, for it was | 
near eleven o'clock at night, and her husband | 
was out on his beat, and would not be home till | 





upon his face on the floor—fell straight down 
and never moved.’ 

““* Poor fellow !’ said Mr. Jones (Alfred's mas- 
ter), taking me aside ; ‘he lays it very much to 
heart ; certainly he is to blame, but this may be 
a lesson of so great value to him, that in time, 
perhaps, his friends will not regret it. I suppose 
you know that there is to be a coroner’s inquest 
the day after to-morrow, and, of course, I am 
anxious about the decision they will come to 
Mrs. Williams was here this afternoon, but J 
sent Alfred away ; he ought not to see her until 
that is over.’ 

“* Did she say any thing about him?’ I asked, 

“** Yes; she wanted to tell him that, now her 


morning ; so she ran to fetch one of her neigh- | child was dead, and she should never see it again, 
bors, and then, crying bitterly, went to tell Al- | she could not turn against the young gentleman 
fred that she thought her child was dying. The who had been eo kind to her in all her trouble ; 
chemist himself always went to bed at ten, but | she was quite sure that he would have done any 


your uncle was sitting up to read; and when | 
Mrs. Williams had told her tale, he took the | 


thing in the world to save little Tom, and she 
couldn’t have the heart to stand up and say he’d 


door-key and went out with her. His heart mis- | poisoned him.’ 


gave him sadly ; and when he saw the baby, his 


“*T told her,’ continued Mr. Jones, ‘that she 


worst fears were realized, and he knew there | must tell the truth, and that would serve him 


was very little chance that it could live. 
“*Mrs. Williams,’ he said, ‘the medicine I | 
gave you was an opiate, and it was too powerful. 
You must carry the child about while I run for 
Dr. Pearson; he may be able to save its life.’ 
“But Dr. Pearson shook his head when he 


saw the baby, and the poor mother’s tears burst | 


out afresh. They tried all remedies, and used 
every means of arousing him to consciousness ; 
but, at first, in vain. Toward morning, however, 
their efforts seemed to be succeeding; for he 
opened his eyes and looked about, and had re- 
gained the use of one side. So Dr. Pearson took 
his leave, and Alfred, who did not wish his mas- 
ter to know that he had been out all night, went 
with him. On their way home he begged tye 
doctor to visit the child frequently, and do every 
thing for him that lay in his power; adding, 
“This is the only reparation I can make for what 
they must suffer through my carelessness.’ 

“Poor boy! It was on the evening of the 
third day from this that he wrote to me, saying 
he was in great trouble, and that I must go to 
him. I shall never forget his pale and wretched 
face. He had been up every night watching with 
the mother by her child’s bedside, and had had 
no sleep since the day on which she had fetched 
the fatal medicine ; and this, together with the 
anxiety and remorse to which he had been a prey, 
was enough to blanch his cheek and make his 
eyes so hollow and sunken. I have told you 
that the child rallied ; but it was only for a few 
hours. It died on the morning of the day on 
which I saw him. 

“*O, Nelly!’ he said, ‘if you had been there, 
that scene would haunt you as it will do me all 
my life long. All the time little Tom was alive, 
Mrs. Williams sat sobbing and rocking herself 
backward and forward by his side ; but when he 
died, she was quite still, and did not utter even 
one moan; but Williams, who had stood watch- 
ing by the child’s side for an hour, fell down 





| better than any thing else; but J am rather afraid 


of what she may do, for she talks a good deal 
about one Mrs. Taylor, who says Alfred will cer- 
tainly be ruined, if not imprisoned or hanged, 
were the whole truth to come out.’ 

“‘T was anxious and nervous after this conver- 
| sation, fearing that these two women, with their 
| mistaken notions of the means of doing good to 
| Alfred, might greatly injure his cause; and I 
| was glad enough when the day came which would 
| decide all. As to him, he seemed indifferent 
| both to the jury and their verdict. ‘They can 
not,’ he said, ‘inflict greater pain on me than | 
| have already suffered, and sometimes I think it 
| would be a relief to have a definite punishment 
| assigned me for the crime I have committed,’ for 
in that light his carelessness appeared to him. 
The inquest was to be held at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and at half-past six Mr. Jones and 
I were making our way through narrow dirty 
streets ard alleys, till we came to a court-yard, 
which we entered, and, turning to the left, we 
passed down a dark passage and entered a long 
low room, lighted only at one end. I think it 
must have been some kind of school-room, for I 
remember there were raised forms in one part of 
it. There was also a long deal table, with chairs 
placed round it; and the room was so narrow 
that these had to be ranged on each side against 
the wall. 

“ After a while voices were heard ; there was 
a great shuffling of feet in the passage ; one by 
one the ‘ gentlemen of the jury’ entered ; and last 
of all came Dr. Pearson, who was honored with 
a chair at the top of the table, and placed by the 
side of the coroner. As soon as the names were 
called over and they were all seated, something 
was said about the ‘body,’ and they rose and 
left the room. Mr. Jones told me they had gone 
to view the body of the dead child, and would 
not be back for half an hour. ‘And now,’ he 
said, ‘I shall leave you; for, as I am one of the 
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witnesses, I must not be in the room till I am 
called for.’ 

“So I was left alone, save for the presence of 
one man, who sat on a low form, with his clasped 
hands between his knees, and his head bent down 
upon his breast; he raised it once, so that I 
caught sight of his haggard face, and then I 
knew that he was little Tom's father. Every 
now and then a woman or a dirty child peeped 
into the half-lighted room, and cautiously re- 
treated again; and at last there was once more 
the sound of voices and of feet; the jurymen re- 
turned to their seats, the coroner and Dr. Pear- 
son were at the head of the table, and the first 
witness was called. This was Mrs. Taylor, the 
neighbor who had been with Mrs. Williams 
nearly all the time of her child’s illness. She 
seemed to have a very wild idea of the kind of 
information she was required to give, and would 
insist on entering into details of her own domes- 
tic life, not at all interesting to the jury. And 
it was wonderful how, in answering questions 
that were put to her relative to the deceased 
child, she managed to introduce an account of 
the death of her own Mary Ann, and the birth 
of Sarah Jane, which events took place within 
three weeks of each other, and not more than 
two months before tlie birth of Mrs. Williams's 
little boy. Then her statement as to the illness 
of the child was the most incoherent possible. 

“*T was with him,’ she said, ‘on Thursday, 
and about an hour before he died there came a 
lump out on the top of his head that fluttered up 
and down just like a bird, and I said to Mrs. 
Williams on Tuesday morning, says I, ‘ You 
may depend upon it, he'll never get over it, for 
my Mary Ann—’ 

“* But,’ interrupted one of the jurymen, ‘I 
thought you said the child died on Thursday "” 

“* So he did, sir; but I was speaking of Tues- 
day, likewise of Wednesday evening, when it 
seemed to me as how he was sinking fast; but 
then again, on Monday afternoon, he slept like 


that night might be a matter of life and death to 
your poor grandfather, and could not fail to in- 
fluence the whole after-life of your uncle.” 

“Go on, Aunt Eleanor,” I said ; “I am inter- 
ested in all that you describe. Tell me about 
the other witnesses.” 

“The next witness called,” continued she, 
“was Mrs. Williams. She was crying bitterly, 
and very few questions were put to her, except 
as to the quantity of medicine in the vial, and 
the number of times she had given it to the child; 
and to these she made such strange and contra- 
dictory answers, that the coroner shook his head, 
and looked first at one juryman, and then at 
another, and finally said that they would not 
trouble Mrs. Williams any longer. 

“Then came a woman who deposed that two 
of Mrs. Williams’s children had died of water on 
the brain, and that little Tom had a very large 
head, but then he had a large body also. And 
after that Dr. Pearson was called, and he ex- 
plained how he had been called up late on Mon- 
day night to see the child, and had attended it 
until the day of its death. He had not seen the 
medicine which was administered to it on Mon- 
day morning, but should think it had contained 
some kind of opiate, in a large enough propor- 
tion to prove fatal to the child. 

“* Did he know what that proportion was" 

““* Yes, he had been told by the young man 
who mixed it, and believed his information was 
correct.’ 

““* Did he believe it would have proved fatal 
to any child?’ 

“** No, but he would be sorry to prescribe it for 
any child—though he knew it was often done— 
more especially for a child he had never seen.’ 

“* What quantity did he suppose the child 
must have taken? 

“** Certainly almost the whole contents of the 
vial. It was all but impossible that a smaller 
quantity could have caused death.’ 





a lamb; and says I to Mrs. Williams, ‘ Why, | 
that medicine's a real blessing, and I wish I had | 
a little of it for my Sarah Jane, who’s fractious | 
both day and night.’ 

“ Some questions were put to her with respect | 
to the medicine ; she said it was in a vial which | 
was about three parts full, and that when she 
saw it, it was not half empty, and that the child 
had never had any more after Mrs. Williams had 
fetched her, but she believed it had taken alto- | 
gether about six or eight teaspoonfuls. 

“T am making a long story,” said Aunt El- 
eanor; “but the whole scene is so distinctly 
before me, and I hear that woman’s voice so 
plainly, that I do believe I could repeat every 
word of herevidence. Besides that, I have never 
spoken of the events of that night to any one 
save yourself, and I suppose that is the reason 
why I dwell-so long upon, and describe so mi- 
nutely, circumstances which you think perhaps. 
might be omitted altogether, or at least passed | 
hurriedly over. But they were all burnt in upon 
my brain, because I knew that the decision of 





“*'There are two witnesses who say that the 
child did not take one-third part of the contents 
of the bottle. What are we to understand by 
this ?” 

**T can not say. Mrs. Williams told me she 
had given the child all that was in the vial.’ 

* After a few more questions, Mr. Jones, the 
chemist, was called, and then it was ascertained 
that he had not mixed the medicine, and knew 
nothing about it ; so his apprentice was sent for. 
How my heart beat when your uncle’s name was 
spoken, and during the few minutes that elapsed 
before he came! The jurymen leaned across 
the table and whispered to each other, while the 
coroner, seen dimly at the far end of the room, 
sat silently back in his wooden arm-chair. Will- 
iams the policeman, who, as I have said, was 
seated on a low form near me, took up his hat, 
and began nervously twitching at the brim of it. 
I scarce remember Alfred’s entering the room, 
as it was the sound of his clear firm voice that 
first aroused me and dispersed the fears that 
were crowding thick upon me. I was sure from 
the quiet determination of his voice and manner, 
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that he had heard how the two women had wish- 
ed to shield him from blame by giving a confused 
statement about the medicine. He was only 
sixteen at that time, and not tall for his age ; 
but his face wore a frank honesty of expression 
which went straight to the heart of every one 
who looked on him, and always caused him to 
be more trusted than those far beyond him in 
years. 

” “ And now he stood up, telling the truth, and 
the whole truth ; and as I looked round the room, 


word. But when he began to speak of the med- 
icine, I saw great drops of perspiration bursting 
from the forehead of Williams; and when in 
answer to a question, Alfred said, ‘The bottle 
was quite full when I gave it to Mrs. Williams ; 


| and the coroner delivered his verdict. I forget 


the exact words of it, but something about a 
‘natural death,’ and I know that it enJed with 
a caution to Alfred, who was in the room, given 
in the very kindest possible manner, and accom- 
panied by words of praise for his after conduct. 


| It appeared, I believe, that the child had some 
_ tendency to disease, irrespective of the medicine, 


Alfred had not expected this result, and his lips 


| quivered, while his face was quite pale. Dr. 
| Pearson came forward and shook him kindly by 
] felt that there was not one man who doubted his 


the hand, and I found myself standing, I scarce 
know how, by his side, with one hand clasped in 
both of mine. 

“© You are his sister,’ said Dr. Pearson, turn- 


| ing to me, ‘ and I am glad to have an opportunity 
| of expressing to you my satisfaction at the way 


and when I next saw her the child had taken all, | in which this affair has terminated, and the very 


except one dose, which was spilled in her attempt 


to rouse him,’ the poor man started forward, and | warm here; we can all walk home together, if 


evidently with difficulty refrained from inter- 
rupting the witness. The only thing that Al- 
fred did not tell was, that he had been up with 
the mother every night of little Tom’s illness. 
For the rest, he gave his evidence in a clear, 
straightforward manner, with no attempt either 
to blame or to exculpate himself. 

“ When he retired, it was found that there was 
no further witness to be called; therefore, the 
‘gentlemen of the jury’ were required to delib- 
erate, and return a verdict according to the mer- 
its of the case. So they once more began to 
whisper together, and then Dr. Pearson stood 
up and said, there was one thing that he thought 
they ought to be acquainted with, and that was, 
that the youth whom they had last seen had ex- 
pressed to him on the Monday previous his inten- 
tion of defraying the whole expense of his (Dr. 
Pearson's) attendance on the child, and also that 
every night after his work at Mr. Jones’s was 
ended, he had gone to Mrs. Williams and staid 
with the child until morning. ‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ 
said Williams, starting up from his seat, ‘ and I 
can tell you, and my wife would tell you if she 
was only here, what a comfort and a blessing that 
young gentleman has been to us; and my poor 
missus says she shall never hold up her head 
again if harm comes to him through us.’ But 
the coroner shook his head at this interruption, 
and it was intimated to Williams that he must 
leave the room, which he did, very reluctantly. 
As for me, I was sitting in a dark corner, and 
could not be seen ; so I waited, watching anx- 
iously the breaking-up and assembling of little 
groups of three or four jurymen, and the frequent 
conferences held with Dr. Pearson, and the way 
in which he stood up with his hand thrust into 
the front of his waistcoat, and turned first to one 
and then to another, answering the same ques- 
tion over and over again, without the least show 
of impatience. 

“At length, the jury had come to a decision, 





high esteem in which I hold your brother. It is 


you have no objection.’ So we went with him 
to his house, and sat there talking for two or 
three hours; and it was from the manner in 
which he pointed out to Alfred the future that 
lay before him, and the possibility of his so liv- 
ing that his life should be a blessing to all who 
knew him, that I learned what is the real lesson 
we ought to learn from the failures or mistakes 
into which we may be betrayed. They ought to 
lead us earnestly to beg forgiveness from God, 
and serve as beacon-lights to warn us against 
future dangers.” 

“You have, indeed, convinced me, dear aunt, 
of the error under which I labored when I began 
thisconversation. And I am sure if ever, humanly 
speaking, the past has been repaired by a course 
of noble action and untiring energy, it has been 
done by my Uncle Alfred. Now I understand 
how it is that he shows so much gentleness and 
tenderness toward every sick person whom he 
sees; and why, though he has seen death in 
all its most terrible forms, he has never become 
hardened to the appearance of suffering, but has 
as much true pity and sympathy for those who 
are in pain as the most delicate woman, and the 
very deepest possible feeling of the value and the 
importance of life; indeed, that is scarcely so 
much what I mean, as that he seems to look 
upon all life as sacred.” 

“My dear,” said Aunt Eleanor, “ he does not 
look upon it as sacred ; it is sacred. But you are 
right in supposing that he learnt this lesson in 
his youth, and that it was written in such indel- 
ible characters, that after impressions have but 
strengthened it. So that his early mistake, in- 
stead of being the dark spot and the curse of his 
life, to be brooded over in every hour of depres- 
sion, and to drag him down whenever he dared 
to hope, has, by the goodness of God, been 
changed into a positive blessing. Those who 
despair are ever false to themselves and to their 
truest interests.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

HE advent to power of a new Administration in 

the Federal Government, has been the main 
feature of domestic interest during the month. Pres- 
ident Prexce was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
with the ceremonies usual on such occasions. His 
Address was of less than the ordinary length, and 
has attracted general attention by the frankness of 
its tone, and the important indication it affords of 
the spirit and general policy of the new government. 
Acknowledging his indebtedness to the people for 
elevating him to a high place which he had not 
sought, and declaring his reliance upon their support 
in the discharge of its duties and responsibilities, he 
refers to the rapid growth and wonderful expansion 
of our territories within the last few years, and to 
the discussions which have grown out of it on both 
sides of the ocean. Our country, he said, has spoken 
hitherto, and will continue to speak, not only by its 
words but by its acts, the language of sympathy, en- 
couragement, and hope, to those who earnestly listen 
for tones which pronounce for the largest rational 
liberty. But, after all, our most powerful influence 
for freedom rests in our example ; and that, to be 
useful, must rest upon eternal principles of right and 
justice. Experience has proved the apprehension 
originally entertained of danger from extended ter- 
ritory, multiplied States, accumulated wealth, and 
augmented population, to be unfounded. With an 
experience thus suggestive and cheering, says the 
President, “the policy of my administration will not 
be controled by any timid forebodings of evil from 
expansion. Indeed it is not to be disguised that our 
attitude as a nation, and our position on the globe, 
render the acquisition of certain possessions, not 
within our jurisdiction, eminently important for our 
protection, if not, in the future, essential for our 
preservation of the rights of commerce and the peace 
of the world. Should they be obtained, it will be 
through no grasping spirit, but with a view to ob- 
vious national interest and security, and in a man- 
ner entirely consistent with the strictest observance 
of national faith.” The policy of our country ought 
to be eminently peaceful, and with the neighboring 
nations upon our continent we should cultivate 
kindly and fraternal relations. If we should open 
new channels of commerce, the benefits of them will 
be enjoyed by all. With the politics of Europe we 
can have no immediate or direct concern; but the 
vast interests of commerce are common to all man- 
kind. With these views firmly carried out, we shal] 
always require prompt reciprocity. Not only are 
our national rights to be regarded, but those which 
pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity, 
at home or abroad, must be sacredly maintained. We 
must realize that upon every sea and on every soil, 
where our enterprise may rightfully seek the protec- 
tion of our flag, American citizenship is an inviolable 
panoply for the security of American rights. And 
in this connection, it is declared. that “ the rights, 
security, and repose of this Confederacy, reject the 
idea of interference or colonization, on this side of 
the ocean, by any foreign power, beyond present 
jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible.” In the ad- 
ministration of domestic affairs, the people will ex- 
pect a devoted integrity in the public service, and an 
observance of rigid economy in all departments, so 
marked, as never to be justly questioned. Offices 
can only be regarded as aids for the accomplishment 
of these objects; and as occupancy can confer no 





prerogative, nor importunate desire for preferment 
any claim, the public interest demands that they be 
considered with sole reference to the duties to be 
performed. While persons can not be retained known 
to be under the influence of political hostility and 
partisan prejudice, no motive will be admitted in 
making appointments which does not contemplate an 
efficient discharge of duty, and the best interests of 
the country. Special care is to be exercised to pre- 
vent the encroachment of the Federal Government 
upon the rights of the States : and in thus preserving 
the just line of separation, in the President’s opin. 
ion, is to be sought the basis of future concord in 
regard to the questions which have most seriously 
disturbed public tranquillity. Ifthe Federal Govern. 
ment will confine itself to the exercise of powers 
clearly granted by the Constitution, it can hardly 
happen that its action upon any question should en- 
danger the institutions of the States, or interfere 
with their right to manage matters strictly domestic 
according to the will of their own people. The Pres- 
ident declares that to every theory of society, or of 
government, whether the offspring of feverish ambi- 
tion or of morbid enthusiasm, calculated to dissolve 
the bonds of law and affection which unite us, he 
will oppose a ready and stern resistance. He be- 
lieves that involuntary servitude, as it exists in differ- 
ent States of this Confederacy, is recognized by the 
Constitution : that it stands like any other admitted 
right, and that the States where it exists are entitled 
to efficient remedies to enforce the constitutional 
provisions. He holds the Compromise measures of 
1850 to be strictly constitutional, and to be unhes- 
itatingly carried into effect--that they are to be re- 
spected and obeyed, not witha reluctance encouraged 
by abstract opinions as to their propriety in a differ 
ent state of society, but cheerfully, and according to 
the decisions of the tribunal to which their exposi- 
tion belongs.——-The Senate met in Extra Session 
immediately, and on the 7th the President nominated 
the following gentlemen as members of the Cabinet, 
the nominations being immediately confirmed : 
Secretary of State Wri L. Marcy, of N.Y. 
Secretary of the Treasury. .James Gururis, Ky. 
Secretary of the Interior... RoperT McCLELLanpD, Mich. 
Secretary of War. Jerrerson Davis, Miss. 
Secretary of the Navy... .James C. Dossin, N.C. 
Postmaster General JaMES CAMPBELL, Penn. 
Attorney General CaLEesB CusHING, Mass. 


The closing proceedings of Congress were not 


marked by special interest. In the Senate, on the 
llth of February, Mr. Mason, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, submitted a Report upon the 
doubt that had been thrown over the stipulations of 
the treaty with Great Britain concerning Central 
America, so far as they related to the maintenance 
of the jurisdiction already established by the British 
Government in that quarter. After reciting at length 
the history of the negotiation, the Report closes by 
expressing the opinion that the treaty recognizes the 
existing British colonial establishments in Central 
America, but precludes her from establishing new 
ones. No further action on the subject was con- 
sidered necessary on the part of this Government. 
On the same day the President’s nomination of Sen- 
ator Badger, of North Carolina, to fill the vacancy on 
the Bench of the Supreme Court created by the 
death of Judge M‘Kinley, was indefinitely postponed, 
by a vote of 26 to 25.—On the 14th, Senator Douglas 
addressed the Senate upon the resolutions intro- 
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duced by Senator Cass, reaffirming the Monroe doc- 
trine. He opposed their passage, not because they 
asserted the principle that no European power would 
be permitted hereafter to establish colonies on this 
eontinent, but because their language implied con- 
cessions which he could not make. He reviewed at 
some length the policy of this country toward other 
nations, denouncing the treaty concerning Central 
America as in violation of the Monroe principle, and 
repudiated the notion that it was necessary or proper 
for the United States to disavow any intent to seize 
upon Cuba.—The subject subsequently engaged at- 
tention in the Senate, but no vote was taken upon 
it. In the House of Representatives, on the 18th, a 
Message was received from the President, accom- 
panied by a communication from the Secretary of 
State, announcing a proposition from the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to revise the treaties between 
the two governments concerning Central America, 
and declaring her willingness to abandon the pro- 
tectorate of the Mosquito Kingdom, and in other re- 
spects to go as far as possible in placing her relations 
with that country upon a basis satisfactory to the 
United States. Secretary Everett suggested, as the 
initial step toward such renewed negotiations, that a 
full Minister should be sent from the United States 
to Central America, to be accredited to each of the 
five governments included in that name. No action 
was taken upon this proposition—The Mexican 
Garay grant, of a route across the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, has engaged further attention in Congress, 
but no action upon the subject has been had. On 
the 8th of February Mr. Seward spoke upon it, in 
opposition to the recommendations of the Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He sought to 
show, by historical references, that the grant was in- 
valid at the outset, having never been made by any 
authorized Government—that even if made, it had 
been forfeited by the non-fulfillment of its condi- 
tions—that it would be the height of injustice for 
this country to force Mexico into confirming it; and 
that, as she had offered to concede the right of way, 
and to indemnify the alleged grantees, every desir- 
able object could be obtained without a rupture with 
that Government. On the 25th, Mr. Hale spoke upon 
the subject, presenting the same view, and following 
substantially the same line of argument. Mr. Brooke 
of Mississippi subsequently replied, and notice was 
given by one or two other Senators that they should 
speak upon it, but up to the adjournment no action 
or further debate had been had.—Sundry memorials 
have at various times been pr ted to the Senate, 
for the more effectual protection of American citi- 
zens in the exercise of their religious freedom abroad ; 
and on the 17th of February Mr. Underwood report- 
ed, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
they had been referred, resolutions declaring that it 
would be wise for the Government of the United 
States, in future treaties with foreign powers, to 
secure liberty of worship to American citizens 
abroad, so far as possible-—The subject of aiding the 
construction of a railroad from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, has engaged attention at intervals, and to- 
ward the close of the ion was repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the Senate. All who spoke upon it were 
in favor of the work : the variety of plans suggested, 
and of offers made, create the principal difficulty. 
The result was the adoption of an amendment to the 
Appropriation bill, authorizing the President to em- 
ploy engineers to make explorations, in order to as- 
certain the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad, and appropriating $150,000 dollars for 














ing a new territorial government out of part of 
Oregon, to be called the Territory of Washington.— 
A great variety of private bills, and many acts of 
local interest were passed ; but the summary given 
above includes all the legislation of the last month 
that has general importance. 

A good deal of interest has been excited by the 
performances of the ship Ericsson, driven by Caloric 
engines, allusion to which has already been made. 
The proprietors early in February proposed to the 
Government the construction of one or more war 
frigates to be driven by engines working upon this 
principle, offering ample guarantees for their econo- 
my, speed, and general efficiency. The Secretary of 
the Navy, in reply, invited them to bring the ship to 
Washington for personal inspection. The invitation 
was accepted, and the ship left New York on the 
17th of February and arrived at Alexandria on the 
2ist. The voyage was exceedingly tempestuous, 
and the power of the engines was put to the severest 
test. Com. Sands, of the Navy, who was on board, 
made a report to the Navy Department bearing 
testimony in the strongest terms to the entire success 
of her performance. The invention is very gen- 
erally regarded as one of great importance to the in- 
terests of commerce and manufactures. 

Previous to his retirement from office some friends 
of President Fillmore contributed a thousand dollars 
to make him a life member of the Colonization So- 
ciety. In his letter of acknowledgement he took 
occasion to express his decided approval of the 
objects of the Society, and to say that it appeared 
to him to have pointed out the only rational mode 
of ameliorating the condition of the colored race in 
this country. The members of his Cabinet also 
presented to him a cordial letter, acknowledging their 
indebtedness to him for the uniform courtesy of his 
official intercourse, and their high appreciation of 
his public services and personal character. 

From CaLirornia we have intelligence to the Ist 
of February, but it is of little interest. Governor 
Bigler’s Message recommends biennial instead of 
annual sessions of the Legislature, and a general 
reduction of expenses. From his statement it 
appeers that the annual expenditures of the State 
are six hundred thousand dollars more than the 
receipts. The aggregate indebtedness of the State 
is over two millions of dollars. The Governor also 
urges the importance of some provision for bringing 
contested land claims to the decision of the United 
States District Courts. The project of a State 
Convention to divide the State is again agitated. 
Freshets in several of the rivers had destroyed a 
great deal of property, and inflicted much suffering. 
The intelligence from the mines was generally 
satisfactory. 

MEXICO. 

We have still another revolution in Mexico. Our 
last Record left General Cevallos at the head of a 
Provisional Government. The plan of Jalisco, how- 
ever, adopted on the 20th of October, proved unac- 
ceptable to him, and he refused to acquiesce in its 
provisions. He accordingly renounced the Presi- 
dency, and the powers of the office fell into the hands 
of General Uraga, who on behalf of the Government 
invited Santa Anna to return and resume contro! 
of Mexican affairs. This was decided upon by the 
military chiefs who had joined in signing the plan 
of Jalisco, and is regarded as the act of the Supreme 
Government. Envoys had been sent to Carthagena, 
where Santa Anna was residing, to tender him the 
invitation to return and place himself at the head of 





the expenses of the survey.—A bill was passed erect- 


the republic. Public opinion in Mexico seemed to 
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sanction this movement and to regard the return of 
Santa Anna as likely to give stability and confidence 
to the political organization of the country. The 
liberal party anticipate, however, a renewal under 
him of the dictatorship, and are dissatisfied at the 
turn taken by the revolution. The Legislature of 
Puebla has disavowed it, and declined to join in the 
election. During the presidency of Cevailos, a dis- 
tinct arrangement was made by the Government for 
accepting the propositions of the Company repre- 
sented by Mr. A. G. Sloo, for the opening of commu- 
nication across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
President in his decree announcing this result, 
alleges the pressure of a commercial exigency and a 
political necessity involving the preservation of the 
integrity and independence of the territory, as the 
reasons for magrking the ant. The contract provides 
that the communication is to be by water as far as 
the Coatzacoalcos river is navigable, and that from 
that point a plank road is to be commenced within 
one year and completed within three years, and a 
railroad to be commenced within three years and 
completed within seven from the present time. The 
company is to pay $600,000 for the grant, to carry 
Mexican mails, troops, &c., free, to pay the Mexi- 
can Government twenty per cent. of the profits for 
fifty years, and at the end of that time to turn 
the road over to the control of the Government. The 
Company is to have the exclusive right of transit 
over the road: and foreigners in its employ are to 
have only the same rights as Mexican citizens. 
The contract was signed on the Sth of February. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have news of fresh revolutions in Buenos 
Ayres. It will be remembered that on the 10th of 
September, the province rejected the rule of Ur- 
quiza, driving away his deputy Governor, and restor- 
ing the Representative and National Government. 
Urquiza was at that time at Santa Fé, attending the 
Congress which was to organize the new Federal 
Government: he then at least ostensiby, acquiesced 
in the pr dings of B Ayres, saying he should 
leave that province to pursue her own course, and re- 
tire himself to Entre Rios. Alsinawas elected Pres- 
ident of Buenos Ayres at the end of October, and on 
the llth of November dispatched about 1500 troops 
to the river Uruguay to invade the province of Entre 
Rios, who were, however, entirely defeated. Ano- 
ther detachment had been sent to invade Santa Fé, 
at the same time, and thus to attack Urquiza on 
both sides of the Parana at once. Genera Flores, 
Alsina’s Minister of War, had been sent to this 
division with money to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. On the Ist of December, while await- 
ing news from this force, an address was published 
by a Col. Lagos to the soldiers and people calling 
for the deposition of Alsina, as a friend of consolida- 
tion, and for the appointment of Flores, a supporter 
of the Federal plan of Urquiza in his stead. Accom- 
panying this address was a letter from Flores to Al- 
sina, dated only four days after his departure from 
Buenos Ayres, and advising him to resign his office 
immediately. This he did—sending his resignation 
to the Representatives on the 6th of December, ac- 
companied by the proclamation of Lagos and the 
letter of Flores. The ig was pted 
General Pinto was appointed Governor, the town 
declared in a state of siege, the National Guard 
called to arms, and all business suspended. Lagos, 
meantime, had collected a force of some thousands 

tside, and p ded to invest the city. The 
representatives published a decree ordering the 
besieging forces to disband and recognize the new 
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authorities. This Lagos at first agreed to do, but 
afterward refused. A suspension of hostilities was 
meantime agreed upon. On the 9th extraordinary 
powers were conferred on the Governor, who was 
ordered not to treat with Lagos on any other terms 
than a recognition of the authorities. On the 12th, 
news arrived that Flores who had all the time been 
acting in Urquiza’s interest, had deceived him also, 
and decamped with the money. On the same day 
the besiegers sent in their ultimatum, demanding 
that half the Assembly should be dissolved, deputies 
sent to Urquiza, the expenses of the besieging army 
met, and the revolution declared glorious. Only 48 
hours were given to consider these terms—which 
were at once rejected. On the 15th, the city began 
to be closely blockaded, and in that condition affairs 
were left at our last advices—the Sth of January. 
Meantime it is stated that the Congress at Santa Fé, 
had elected Urquiza, President of the Confederation, 
and left Buenos Ayres to join or remain aloof as she 
may see fit. There is but little doubt, however, 
that Urquiza will endeavor to coerce her into union, 
and the result of the struggle it is not easy to foresee. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

Political agitation in England has taken a more 
definite shape in consequence of the re-assembling 
of Parliament on the 10th of February and the de- 
velopment of ministerial measures. The elections 
had been very sharply contested, but the result was 
favorable to the Government. Speculation was rife 
as to the measures which would be introduced, and 
the mixed character of the Cabinet increased the 
difficulty of safe conjecture. In the House of Com- 
mons, Lord John Russell, on the first day of the 
session, made a full statement of the course which 
the Ministry designed to pursue. No further in- 
crease in the army would be proposed, though there 
would be an increase in the estimates. A bill would 
be introduced to enable the Legislature of Canada 
to dispose of the clergy reserves in that colony: a 
new pilotage bill has been contemplated with other 
suggestions touching the shipping interest of the 
country: the House would soon be asked to con- 
sider the removal of Jewish disabilities, and the 
Government intended to offer a plan for education, 
which, it was believed, would tend to great improve- 
ments and promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. University education, schools in 
Scotland, transportation as a punishment (it being 
designed to stop sending criminals to Australia), and 
the general subject of penal legislation, would suc- 
cessively engage attention. The Chancellor would 
also submit bills for law reform, and especially for 
changing the laws relating to land tenure in Ireland. 
In regard to Parliamentary reform, while the Govern- 
ment were desirous of doing something to promote 
it, and would probably introduce a bill at the opening 
of the next session of Parliament, it had not been 
deemed advisable to take any action upon the sub- 
ject at present. Sundry bills had been subsequently 
introduced upon the varions topics referred to by 
Lord John Russell. The Chancellor’s propositions 
for legal reform were less comprehensive than had 
been anticipated, but were still considered valuable. 
The Canada clergy reserve question seemed likely 
to be satisfactorily adjusted, although it encounters 
some opposition in ecclesiastical quarters. Mr. 
D’Israeli, on the 18th, called the attention of the 
House to the condition of the relations between 
England and France, in a speech generally regarded 
as the beginning of a vigorous and formidable crusade 
against the Ministry. He was particularly earnest 
in deprecating the violeat denunciations of the Em- 
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peror by the London press, and dwelt upon the dis- 
astrous consequences which would follow a rupture 
of the friendly relations between the two countries. 
Lord John Russell, in reply, asserted the existence 
of a perfectly good understanding with the French 
Government, and denied the existence of cause for 
any apprehension. 

A good deal of attention has been given in En- 
gland to the alleged persecutions of the Madiai by 
the Tuscan Government, and on the 17th of February 
an address was moved in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Kinnaird, asking the interposition of the 
English Government on their behalf. Mr. Lucas, a 
Catholic member, opposed the motion on the ground 
that thie Madiai were imprisoned, not for their relig- 
ious opinions, but for attempting to make proselytes 
to them, which was an offense against Tuscan law, 
with the administration of which England had no 
right to interfere. He also cited several cases in 
which the English Government had sanctioned the 
persecution of Catholics upon religious grounds, and 
urged the duty of first correcting their own errors 
pefore meddling with the affairs of other states. 
Lord John Russell replied in vigorous vindication of 
the Government, and asserted in emphatic language 
the principle that persecution for religious opinion 
was odious and detestable, that the English Govern- 
ment would always raise its voice against it, and 
that he believed the Catholics in general disapproved 
of it. Mr. Fitzgerald declared himself, as a Catholic, 
atterly opposed to the treatment the Madiai had re- 
ceived at the hands of the Tuscan Government, and 
hostile to the principle that any fair attempt to con- 
vince others of the truth of one’s religious faith, 
could be a crime and deserving punishment. A 
letter of instructions has been published from Lord 
John Russell to Sir Henry Bulwer, directing him 
to remonstrate in the most earnest manner with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany upon the imprisonment of 
the Madiai, and to represent to him, that notwith- 
standing the various pleas by which the attempt is 
made to justify that act, if one of the prisoners 
should die in prison, the public opinion of all Eu- 
rope will hold the Grand Duke guilty of having put 
aman to death for being a Protestant. The subject 
was widely discussed at public meetings, and through 
the English press. 

Fresh meetings of the Peace Association have 
been held at Manchester—the primary object being 
to prevent any augmentation of the naval or military 
defenses of Great Britain under the apprehension 
of a French invasion. Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
made especially, earnest remonstrances, urging stren- 
uously the friendly disposition of the French people, 
denouncing the British press for ite stringent censures 
of Louis Napoleon, and insisting that the true way 
to insure the peace of Europe was by abandoning 
these irritating preparations for war. Mr. Cobden 
has also published a very able pamphlet, mainly his- 
torical, and designed to show that the last long war 
between England and France was produced by the 
aggressions and undue pretensions of the English 
Government, and that the French nation had no 
desire but that of preserving peace.—Emigration 
from England to Australia continues to be very 
large :—nearly a hundred vessels leave English 
ports for that country every month. The entire 
emigration from England during the past year ex- 
ceeds three hundred thousand.—Four members of the 
House of Commons have been unseated, on the re- 
port of a Select Committee, on proof of having ob- 
tained their seats by bribery —Captain Parry is 








tical profit, having made arrangements for establish- 
ing a colony in Northumberland Inlet.—Application 
was made to the English court, on the 17th, by the 
French Government, for the delivery of the will and 
codicils of Napoleon Bonaparte: the delivery was 
ordered.—The steamer Victoria was wrecked be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin, and above seventy 
lives lost. 
FRANCE. 

The marriage of the Emperor and the meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly, are the events by which 
the month has been marked in France. On the 22d 
of January the Senate, Assembly, and Council of 
State met at the Tuileries, and were addressed by 
the Emperor in person, who said he had come to 
announce his marriage. The union he was about 
to contract, he said, was not in accordance with the 
traditions of the ancient policy, and there is its ad- 
vantage. Every wise government would seek to 
replace France within the pale of the old mon- 
archies : but this could be more surely attained by 
a straight-forward and frank policy, by good faith in 
its transactions, than by royal alliances which create 
false security, and substitute frequently interests of 
family in place of the national interests. The ex- 
amples of the past, moreover, he said, had left su- 
perstitious beliefs in the public mind. Foreign 
princesses, during the last seventy years, had mount- 
ed the throne only to see their race deposed and 
proscribed by war or revolution. One woman alone 
had seemed to carry blessings in her train, and to 
live more than others in the memory of the people ; 
and that woman, the modest and estimable wife of 
General Bonaparte, was not the issue of royal 
blood. Referring to the marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, as a satisfaction to French pride, the 
Emperor went on to say, that “ when in the face of 
ancient Europe, a man is borne by the force of a 
new principle to the lofty level of the old dynasties, 
it is not by the adjunction of a coat of arms drawn 
from remote antiquity, and by seeking at any cost 
introduction into the family of kings, that he assures 
his acceptance. It is rather by never ceasing to re- 
member whence he springs, by preserving his indi- 
vidual character, and by accepting frankly, in his 
relations with Europe, the position of parvenu—a 
glorious title when one has started up by virtue of 
the free suffrage of a great people.” He had there- 
fore considered his marriage simply a private affair. 
The selection of the person was all that remained. 
The object of his choice was of high birth—French 
by affection and education, and possessing, as 2 
Spaniard, the advantage of not having a family upon 
which it would be necessary to confer honors and 
dignities. “ Endowed with all the qualities of the 
soul, she will be the ornament of the throne, and in 
the day of danger she would become one of its 
courageous supporters.” The Emperor, after some 
other phrases of commendation, announced that he 
should soon present the Empress to the people and 
the army ; and that when they came to know her, they 
would be convinced that this time also he had been 
inspired by Providence. The lady in question was 
Mdlle. de Montijo, the Countess of Teba, descended 
from a Scottish family who settled in Spain. The 
civil marriage was celebrated at the Tuileries on 
the 29th of January, and the religious ceremonies 
took place the next day, which was Sunday, at 
Notre Dame. Very extensive preparations had been 
made for the occasion, and the display was one of 
the finest ever witnessed in France. The details 
of course would be of little interest here. The Em- 


turning his exploration of the Arctic regions to prac- | peror signalized his marriage by pardoning 4312 per- 
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sons who were suffering banishment or imprison- 
ment for political offenses: the list, however, con- 
tains no names but those of obscure participants in 
the alleged disturbances, and is said to embrace 
several women and one child of fourteen years old. 
It excites comment as showing the actual rigor and 
recklessness by which the Emperor’s rule has been 
marked. All the banished generals and all the men 
of note who were proscribed after the events of De- 
cember, 1851, are still under the ban. Over a thou- 
sand political prisoners are still unpardoned. And 
their number has been considerably augmented by 
the sweeping arrest on the night of the 5th of Feb- 
ruary of thirty or forty gentlemen, who were sus- 
pected by the Government of being the secret Paris 
correspondents of Belgian, Swiss, German, and 
Italian journals, and of having put in circulation 
rumors unfavorable to the character of the new 
Empress. This arbitrary arrest, effected in the 
night, and without due process of law, or the slight- 
est proof of offense, created a good deal of dissatis- 
faction and affected the funds temporarily.—The 
Legislative Assembly met on the Mth of February, 
and with the other bodies was addressed by the 
Emperor in a brief, but emphatic speech. He said 
that calm had not been disturbed within the year: 
the law, in resuming its empire, had allowed the 
return to their homes of a majority of the men who 
were made the subjects of necessary rigors: the 
riches of the nation have increased : the activity of 
labor had developed itself in every branch of indus- 
try: the form of Government had been changed 
without any shock; great works have been under- 
taken without any new tax or loan: peace had been 
maintained without weakness ; all the powers have 
recognized the new Government: and France now 


has institutions which may defend themselves, and 
the stability of which does not depend upon the life 


ef a man. ‘These results,” says the Emperor, 
“have not cost great efforts, because they were in 
the minds and for the interests of all. To those 
who would doubt their importance, I will reply, that 
scarcely fourteen months ago France was delivered 


up to the hazards of anarchy. To those who may 


regret that a wider field has not been given to liber- 
ty, I will reply, that liberty, has never aided in 
founding a durable political edifice; it crowns it 
when it has been consolidated by time. Let us, 
besides, not forget that the immense majority of the 
country has confidence in the present and faith in 
the future; there still remain incorrigible individ- 
uals, who, forgetful of their own experience, of their 
past errors, and of their disappointments, obstinate- 
ly persist in paying no attention to the national will, 
deny the reality of facts, and in the midst of a sea 
which every day lowers more and more, call for 
tempests in which they would be the first to be 
swallowed up. These occult proceedings of the 
different parties serve no purpose but to show their 
weakness, and the Government, instead of being 
disturbed at them, only think of governing France 
and tranquilizing Europe.” The Government would 
devote to useful purposes all the resources of the 
country, and prove to the most incredulous that 
when France expresses her formal intention to re- 
main at peace, it may be believed, for she is strong 
enough not to deceive any one. The public revenues 
have increased : the financial position of the country 
has never been better for the Jast twenty years ; and 
the army reduced by thirty thousand men last year, 
is about to be reduced by twenty thousand more. 





Most of the laws to be presented will not go beyond 
present exigencies ; let us, therefore, he adds, per- 
severe in this course of firmness and moderation, 
which reassures without irritating, which leads to 
good without violence, and so prevents all reaction. 
SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE. 

An insurrection broke out at Milan on the 6th of 
February, news of which for a time created general 
interest in England and other countries, inasmuch 
as circumstances seemed to indicate that it might 
be the initial step of a general revolutionary move. 
ment on the Continent. This belief was strength. 
ened by the fact that proclamations were circulated 
from Mazzini and Kossuth—the former addressed 
to the Italian people, and calling upon them to join 
in a new crusade for freedom ; and the latter to the 
Hungarian soldiers in the Austrian army, calling 
upon them to make common cause with the Italians, 
as both countries were united in political interests 
The outbreak itself was partial, and was very speed- 
ily suppressed, with the loss of but few lives, by the 
Austrian troops. Kossuth subsequently pronounced 
the proclamation circulated in his name to be a 
forgery, and expressed his opposition to the Milan 
insurrection, or to any similar outbreak, which could 
be only local and partial in its effect, and thus lead 
to no good result. Martial law had been proclaim- 
ed in Milan, and a number of executions had taken 
place. 

In Huneary the feeling of discontent with the 
Austrian rule is rapidly gaining strength. Writers 
in the direct interest of the Government state that 
its recent action has been received with the most 
unmistakable dissatisfaction—that a revolutionary 
net is undoubtedly spread over the whole country, 
and that upon any movement in any part of Europe 
the masses of the people would act precisely as 
they did in 1848. In the Southern Sclavonic prov- 
inces great discontent prevails. An attempt was 
recently made at Vienna, by a Hungarian, to as- 
sassinate the Emperor of Austria. The details of 
the crime have not been made public. The wound 
inflicted, however, was slight, and the assassin was 
immediately secured. 

From TurKEy, in regard to the Montenegrin war, 
of which we spoke in our last Record, no decisive 
intelligence has been received. At the latest dates 
Montenegro was invested on all sides by a Turkish 
force, amounting to 44,000 men. Both parties had 
met with reverses; but there had been a steady 
gain on the side of the Turks. Alarmed at this, and 
perhaps desirous of effecting other objects, Austria, 
under the pretense of protecting her frontier, has dis- 
patched thither large bodies of troops, mainly from 
Vienna. The march of the Russian corps for the 
scene of action is also confirmed; and other Rus- 
sian forces were expected in Wallachia. Omar Pa- 
cha has addressed a proclamation to the insurgent 
districts, informing the Montenegrins that they may 
purchase peace by submission. He offers them re- 
ligious liberty, with the right of electing their own 
judges and magistrates, subject to the control of the 
Pacha of Scutari; and he promises that no taxes 
shall be imposed except to maintain these officials, 
whose duty it will be especially to protect the poor; 
while the Montenegrins will be expected to protect 
the frontier. There is nothing in the proclamation 
about giving up arms. Meanwhile, until answers 
should be received, operations were suspended. 
Austria, meantime, has sent an embassador to Cor- 
stantinople to offer her offices as mediator. 
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HOST STORIES—or Tales of Ghostly Appari- 

tions—have ever been regarded as forming a 
legitimate part of our more serious, as well as our 
lighter literature. A portion of the pages of this 
Magazine has been frequently devoted to it, and, we 
ihink, for the benefit as well as for the pleasure of 
our readers. Severe critics might condemn some 
particular tales, and still more severe critics might, 
perhaps, be disposed to rule out the whole depart- 
ment of ghostly narrative, whether given as true or 
fictitious, on the ground of evil tendency ; yet we 
can only say, that while we might gratefully assent 
to the candid strictures of the one class, we could 
never yield to the sweeping demands of the other. 
The writings of this kind that have been given to the 
public in the pages of this Magazine, have been of 
three different classes. They have consisted, in the 
first place, of narrations of ghostly appearances, 
either supposed to be true or to have a sufficiency of 
evidence demanding, at least, a philosophical invest- 
igation ; or, secondly, they have been fictions, known 
as such, yet designed to present the subject in its 
more serious aspects ; or they have been, in the third 
place, tales of a lighter character, intended by their 
sportive denouement to bring into merited contempt, 
not the absolute truth of ghostly apparitions, but the 
absurd and trifling evidence on which such appear- 
ances are sometimes credited. 

In all these ways the cause of truth, and even of 
religion, instead of being injured, may be actually 
promoted, if care is taken not to give too much prom- 
inence to a Sadducean skepticism, on the one hand, 
or to revolting forms of alleged ghostly experiences on 
the other. On the question, how far, in the selec- 
tions or original tales furnished for this Magazine, 
either extreme has been shunned, the conductors 
would cheerfully submit themselves to all fair and 
candid criticism. Errers may doubtless be pointed 
out, but to have ignored this whole field could not 
have been justly demanded, cither on the ground of 
a pure literature or a sourd morality. 

Such tales, it is often said, are injurious to the 
young, and they should, above all things, be care- 
fully kept from the minds of children. Doubtless the 
excessive, the revolting, the terrifying, the deeply 
exciting in this department of literature, may disturb 
the healthy balance of the soul, and produce, in other 
respects, some of the most incurable mental disor- 
ders. And yet there is a counter evil which is 
equally, and in some ages, we think, even more to 
be dreaded. We mean the Sadducean feeling which 
must grow up, when from the very cradle, a hard, dry 
naturalism is ever being drilled into the young soul, 
and the ineffaceable impression produced that no- 
thing is true, nothing real, nothing rational, that can 
not be felt, or grasped, or handled, or reduced to the 
conditions of the most ordinary experience in time 
and space, and measurable materiality. In the in- 
struction of children all should be real. A most 
important truth indeed! But what is reality? Have 
our sober rationalists settled the bounds of this wide 
field, and truly determined that among the realities 
of the soul, and the soul’s destiny, the vivid exercises 
of the imagination have no place and no office for 
which they are to be carefully and religiously train» 
ed? Even at the risk of excessive and morbid emo- 
tion, this department of the soul needs cultivation as 
well as the other spiritual faculties ; and woe to the 
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age in which it is wholly neglected, for the sake of 
an arid scientific tangibility, or a hardening of the 
understanding which calls itself rational, when it has 
shut out from the mind’s contemplation whatever gives 
that rationality its highest value. Especially may 
this be said of that exercise of the imagination which 
connects our thoughts with the other world, and the 
belief in present surrounding spiritual existences. 
Mischievous as may sometimes be a morbid fondness 
for the ghostly and the supernatural, we may well 
doubt whether all the stories of haunted castles, and 
all the tales of demonology and witchcraft that ever 
came from the most weird imagination, could possi- 
bly breed so monstrous a lie in the human soul, as 
those books which are ever canting about “ physical 
laws,” and that system of instruction which boasts 
of explaining every thing on “scientific principles,” 
to the entire exclusion of the imaginative, the ro- 
mantic, the mysterious, or, in other words, of every 
immaterial power and entity that can not be brought 
within its dynamical formulas. It may well be doubt- 
ed, we say, whether all the horrors of the worst 
novels of Mrs. Radcliffe or Maturin could ever exert 
so baleful an influence upon the mind as such an ex- 
clusive training. If compelled to choose between 
the two poisons, we do not hesitate to avow it—we 
would much prefer The Mysteries of Udolpho, or the 
Romance of the Pyrenees, as reading books for 
schools, to Spurzheim’s Phrenology, or Combe’s 
Constitution of Man. 

The old ghostly legend, too, as it has been pre- 
sented in all ages of the world, is so very different 
a thing from that naturalizing spiritualism which now 
prevails under the name of “spiritual rappings,” 
that we can not help regarding the former as one of 
the best antidotes against many of the absurdities and 
fooleries that are connected with the latter. Any one 
who wiill carefully study the alleged modern phenom- 
ena, must see that it is all sheer naturalism, under 
an assumed spiritual form. It is a rank Sadduce- 
ism, that impudently pretends to be converted to 
a belief in spirits and devils of its own raising. 
Its warmest defenders make a merit of it, that the 
whole affair is strictly physical, and as far as it is so 
we have no wish to deny its facts or its proofs. As 
involving certain alleged questions of science, let it 
have the most thorough investigation. But aside 
from this, instead of cultivating the imagination, or 
enhancing its religious awe, which was always more 
or less the effect of the old ghostly tales, the whole 
tendency of this new form of demonology, or as we 
might better call it, naturalizing devilism, isto harden, 
dry up, unspiritualize, or, to employ a term which we 
have borrowed and used before, to de-religionize to 
an incurable degree the human soul. In the ghostly 
legend, on the other hand, that has sprung from real 
ghostly appearances, or has had its fictitious birth in 
the moral, in distinction from the mere naturalizing 
imagination, there has ever been an element of re- 
ligion, and of religious accountability. Amid all its 
gross superstitions the moral, in some form, was ever 
predominant over the physical. The old ghosts 
preached retribution, they divulged crimes, they 
warned men of a judgment to come; the modern 
spirit-rappers gabble about “ electricity,” and “‘ pro- 
gress,” and ‘‘ physical laws,” and a ‘new light,” that 
is ever about to break, and yet never dawns upon the 
world. The former school of ghostly vision may 
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often, in its ignorance, have spiritualized nature ; to 
the latter has been reserved the awful blasphemy of 
naturalizing spirit. 

It is not, however, the actual truth, or the measure 
of actual truth, in particular ghostly legends, that 
constitutes their chief value for the philosophic mind. 
It is rather their inseparable connection with the 
solemn dogma of a future life, or the soul’s inde- 
pendent existence after death, in a separate spirit- 
world as truly real as this world of flesh and blood; 
and it is in this aspect, mainly, that we would devote 
a few remarks to a topic of so much literary as \ : 'l 
as philosophic and religious interest. 

Ghosts and ghost-seeing have belonged to all ages, 
to all nations, to all conditions of mankind. If of 
any thing it may be said that it has been held always, 
every where, and by all, it might surely be affirmed of 
this inseparable characteristic of humanity. Instead 
of the inquiry—When and where, and under what 
circumstances has it been the most prevalent, the 
proper questions would rather be—When has the 
human race been without it? In what part of the 
world, in what period of human history, has there 
ever existed a race who did not believe in a ghostly 
life? What language is there whose texture would 
not be most seriously marred, if not wholly broken 
up, should there be taken from it every term in which 
there is directly expressed, or indirectly implied, 
the reality of such a dogma? 

This idea of a ghostly life—whence came it? Phi- 
losophy did not invent it; neither ean she prove it. 
Instead of making more clear, she has rather shed 
darkness over what lies distinctly in the human 
thought and the human conscience. Science has not 
discovered it by any process of experiment or in- 
duction. Sense is opposed to it. Scripture does 


not reveai it; but every where assumes the belief, 
and the reality it represents, as inseparable from all 
serious thinking, and implied in the lowest elements 
of any thing that may be called spiritual religion. 
Whence came it then? There can be but one an- 
swer to the question. It is coeval with the origin 


of our humanity. It has been in the world ever 
since man was born into it. It came to him with 
that Divine breath through which he first became a 
“living soul;” or it was imparted by primitive out- 
ward revelation, in that fresh morning of the race, 
when all of our humanity was yet bound up in “one 
bundle of life,” and the voice of the Lord, sounding 
through all the chambers of the soul, produced that 
vivid thought of immortality which no subsequent 
individualization, or degeneracy of the individual 
man, could ever wholly destroy ;—-or as we might 
gay in other words, it was so stamped upon our most 
inward generic being, as never afterward to leave 
the human family, or any portion of them, however 
far they might wander, however low they might sink, 
however wild and absurd the conceptions which 
they might in the course of time connect with the 
original communication. 

We go not to philosophy, then, for our belief in a 
future state, or a separate ghostly life. The clear 
traces of it to be found among the rudest savages 
furnish a far stronger argument than ever she has 
devised—an argument that derives strength from the 
very fact that so far from being the product of any 
abstract reasoning, it is even directly opposed to 
sense. Why does the poor, dark, Esquimaux cling 
so undoubtingly to his traditionary dogma of a spirit- 
ualexistence? He can not define a single term that 
he employs respecting it. Press him for their mean- 
ing, he runs down at once to crude material concep- 
tions ; and yet with what an unloosening grasp does 





he hold on to the unknown spirituality they repre- 
sent. Logic, argument, reason, are not forhim. He 
walks by sense, and sense, should he follow it here, 
would teach him that when he sees the breath depart 
from the poor wasted body, and all that looked like 
life dissolve into the surrounding air, there was an 
end of the man. When he has burned it upon the 
pyre, or buried it in the snow, or frozen earth, it 
disappears from all human view. It is no longer 
seen, nor heard, nor felt. ‘* The place thereof know- 
eth it no more.” And yet, without any remembered 
revelation, written or verbal, that he can trace—with- 
out reason—in the utter darkness of sense, and even 
in opposition to what dim light it may afford—in the 
face of all that he can denominate experience, he 
still follows the outgoing spirit with a belief in its 
continued separate existence, all the stronger from 
its being one which he would find it utterly impos. 
sible for him to explain to himself or others. In all 
psychology there is not another fact so wonderful. 

He finds, too, in his rude language, a name for 
soul, as distinct, as independent, as much denoting 
an original acknowledged entity, as the word for 
body. Whence it came he knows not. Of any re- 
mote period, or distant land, in which his forefa- 
thers may have first employed it, he has no concep- 
tion. He only feels that there is somehow in his 
nature as deep a need for such an utterance as for 
aught that falls within the world of sense. It is 
generally one of the most euphonic words in his 
harsh and barren dialect, as though it had come 
wafted from some primeval fount of harmony, or the 
very thought associated with it had an influence in 
tuning it to a higher and sweeter melodiousness. 
And so we may say of every tongue, whether bar- 
barous or refined We could almost affirm, a priori, 
that there is no language under heaven in which the 
word for soul is not both grand and musical. How- 
ever varied its radical etymology, it is ever clear, 
and distinct, and sonorous, as though the very sound 
were to be symbolical of the primitive clearness, and 
distinctness, and universality of the belief which it 
represents. It is liquid and clear, like the English 
soul, or the German Seele; it is round and full 
and startling, like the Saxon ghost ; it has the mu- 
sical softness of the Latin anima, or the Greek psy- 
che or pneuma ; it has the euphonic grandeur of the 
Hebrew ruah or neshdmdh ; or it is some grave, sweet, 
word of soothing, yet mournful, melody like the 
Choctaw shilombish. 

By a psychological necessity which underlies all 
language, such term presents primarily a material 
conception; but this is ever of the most ethereal 
kind. Be it air, be it fire, be it the supposed fifth 
essence of the ancient, or the electricity of the mod- 
ern mind, it ever comes as near as it can to the 
thought of absolute immateriality; thus showing 
what, for the want of a better term, we may call the 
instinct of the undeveloped reason, or the strong 
grasp the mind has upon that spiritual idea, or idea 
of spirit, of which every conception of the sense is 
found to be amore or less inadequate representative 
But whether conceived of as material or not, it is still 
something supposed to be separate from that bodily 
organization which is decomposed in death. It is 
something that goes forth, and not only goes forth 
like the breath, but continues a separate and distinct 
entity. There is the yielding of the spirit, the “ giv- 
ing up of the ghost,” the same expression that is to 
We found so frequently in our Bible, and which, or 
something equivalent to it, is perhaps to be traced 
in every language spoken by men. Every where are 
there the same metaphors connected with the pheno- 
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mena of dissolution, and significant, in a similar 
manner, of a surviving reality. Death is an analusis, 
or the separation of two things that had been long 
and intimately allied. It is an “ unclothing,” a lay- 
ing aside of the “garment of the flesh,” a departure 
from “the house of clay.” It is a going home, a 
being “ gathered to the fathers,” a journey to Hades 
—that world unseen, though ever believed in spite of 
sense, and in opposition to all its phenomena. Ev- 
ery tongue has its terms expressive of the strongly 
imagined contrast between the abandoned earthly 
tenement and the winged spiritual inhabitant that 
has taken its flight to the skies above, or to some far 
distant “‘isles of the blessed”— 
“ Whose fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 

Such figures are not the invention of the poet— 
we might almost say that they are innate in human 
speech. In the use of them, Pindar, and Homer, 
and the rude bard of the Hurons, are no more orig- 
inal than Watts or Wesley. The very materiality 
of the conceptions, we repeat it—and the truth is 
so important that it will bear to be repeated—shows 
the strength of the great idea. They are so at war 
with all that is visible in the phenomena of dissolu- 
tion, that they must have been forced upon the hu- 
man imagination by something higher and stronger 
than ever came either from sense or reasoning. 

A similar and most striking proof of the same 
position may be derived from the readiness and fa- 
cility with which children not only believe, but find 
a place in their minds for all that is told them about 
the soul. They might easily propose questions— 


and they sometimes do propose questions—which 
we are sadly puzzled to answer; but still no ab- 
stract difficulty stands in the way of their readily 


taking the notion we wish to convey. So quickly, 
indeed, do they seize it, that it would really seem 
as though we had been only unlocking the chambers 
of their own soul, and letting out one of its own 
slumbering innate ideas. 

It is also a fact to be noted that, as far as we can 
trace it in human speech, death is seldom, if ever, 
characterized by a term etymologically signifying an 
extinction or cessation of existence. Even such as 
might seem the nearest to it, like the Latin interitus 
(intereo or pereo) denote a passing through or over, or 
out of one state into another, rather than any abso- 
lute end of being. And so every where. It is a 
change, a departure, a transit, an ewvodus or ezit, a 
transformation. ‘That early and beautiful fable of 
Psyche, or the Butterfly, has left its traces every 
where upon the language as well as the mythologies 
of mankind. 

The phraseology, too, which is employed of the 
body undergoes a remarkable change after the pe- 
riod of dissolution. The material part is imme- 
diately addressed, or spoken of, by the impersonal 
pronoun. It is.no longer he or she, but it. The per- 
sonal epithets cease to be applicable. They belong 
to the soul, and have gone off with it. In a well- 
known passage, Socrates is represented as gently 
reproving his friend, and cautioning him not to 
speak of burying him (Socrates), but of burying his 
body, as being that alone of which such language 
could then be used. The rudest savage has the same 
thought ; and it is the same spiritual instinct, if we 
may so eall it, which has led to a like modification, 
or change of terms, in his own barbarous, yet soul- 
developed dialect. 

In view of facts and considerations like these, 
what else can we say but that such belief in a 
ghostly life, and ghostly appearances is a part of 
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our very humanity. Whether ghost-seeing in this 
world be ever an objective reality, or, in every case, 
a subjective affection of the supposed percip 
does not affect its important bearing upon the great 
doctrine of a separate spiritual existence. Be it 
imagination ; yet such an uniformity in the imagina- 
tions and imaginings of men, of all men, of all class- 
es of men, of all ages, must have proceeded from 
something so strongly implanted as to be insepar- 
able from the human mind, in other words, belong- 
ing to its very constitution or nature itself. And 
then, this proved or admitted, the argument is ir- 
resistible. An interest so universal, so unfailing, 
so ever rising up and sustaining itself against the 
counter-influences of a world of sense and matter, 
must have somewhere an outward objective reality 
in the end—must render certain in some way a des- 
tined future existence of the race possessing it. To 
conclude otherwise, would be to violate the first 
law of the naturalist himself—it would be in oppo- 
sition to all that reasoning from fitness and adapted- 
ness, which scientific men are so fond of present- 
ing, and so ingenious in carrying out in every other 
department. The prophet suggests to us the argu- 
ment in its simplest yet most convincing form, al- 
though he applies it to another purpose. “ Yea, the 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times, 
and the turtle, the crane, and the swallow, observe 
the time of their coming.” Where is the man of 
science who from the bare knowledge of such facts 
in natural history would not decide with a confi- 
dence admitting of no peradventure, that there must 
be for the possessors of these instincts, a warmer 
clime, a more sunny residence, in which they have 
their satisfaction and development. How much 
stronger the argument, from the universal human 
instinct, for that “ other land,” that more “ genial 
home” of the soul’s migration, without which hu- 
man life is a problem, an enigma, more dark than 
any that science has ever undertaken to solve. Na- 
ture never errs, says the naturalist; her lowest 
types have a significance for which science may 
seek with the fullest confidence of reward. With 
what a power of meaning, then, should come home 
to our souls the appeal of the Psalmist—* Lord, 
hast thou indeed made man in vain ?” 

The outward forms of human life have varied 
endlessly, but the drapery with which the imagina- 
tion, if it be the imagination, invests the ghostly 
state, has ever possessed a wondrous uniformity. 
We are apt to think that ghost seers, and ghost 
stories, are mainly modern. No doubt the sombre 
medizwval period, with its strange mixture of a 
semi-pagan, semi-Christian mythology, had a pecul- 
iar tendency to multiply them. Certain views of 
the Church during the same period (views of which 
we can not now say whether we have gained or lost 
in wholly rejecting them) contributed greatly to the 
same effect. But still nothing was introduced which 
was essentially new. It may be admitted, too, that 
ghost-seeing was not so much a peculiarity of the 
Greek, as of the Roman, or the Christian period ; 
and yet the same features are to be traced in all 
accounts of the kind. In ancient times as well as 
modern, ghosts ever appeared by night ; they ever 
vanish mysteriously at the first symptoms of the 
dawn; they ever “fade at the crowing of the cock.” 

“ This warning heard, 
The wandering spirit ever starts and hies 
To his confine.” 

There is ever the same flitting, unearthly motien, 
the same mysterious. voice, on the utterance of 
which no organs are perceived to move. There is 
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the same pale raiment, the same fear-inspiring as- 
pect, the same undefined and vanishing form. Most 
remarkable, too, is the harmony in some of the ac- 
eompanying superstitions. In the poems of Homer 
and of Hesiod there is noted the same strange re- 
cognition of ghosts by the animal creation, which we 
find in the German and Scottish legends. Through 
some mysterious instinct the ghostly presence is 
known to the dog or the horse even before it be- 
comes objective to the human organs. The custom 
of burying, instead of burning, may have so affected 
the imagination as to have produced some variety 
in the associations connected with modern appari- 
tions ; and yet we learn from the highest authority, 
that even among the Greeks, who consumed the 
bedy to ashes, there prevailed the same belief of 
ghosts hovering round the cemeteries of the dead. 
Plato uses it, in his argument, as a well-established 
fact which no one would call in question. Some 
spirits, he says, are so earthly—through long sensu- 
ality they have so much of the flesh cleaving to the 
very soul, that they can not rise and get away to the 
more ethereal region. They still hanker after this 
world. Through the fear of Hades, or the invisible, 
they are drawn back again to the visible, the mate- 
rial, the sensual ; and of these, as is usually said, 
are the spirits that still haunt the sepulchres and 
monuments of the dead. The fact is so far settled 
that it has in modern times furnished one of the 
problems of science. The acute Reichenbach at- 
tempts to account for it on natural principles, but 
with a want of success which shows, we think, that 
the question belongs to a higher sphere than the 
philosophy of odic forces. 

In respect to the general fact of ghostly appari- 
tions in the ancient world—and it is this class we 
now mainly have in view—we may find the most 
abundant evidence in the poets, who are far to be 
preferred to the philosophers as interpreters of the 
common mind. We might refer the reader to Homer’s 
wondrously graphic account of the appearance of the 
ghost of Patroclus to the mourning Achilles, or to 
Virgil’s affecting picture of the interview between 
#Eneas and the shade of Creusa, or the still more 
vivid account of the visit of the departed Anchises to 
his desponding son. In reading, too, the terrific re- 
presentation which A’schylus gives of the ghost of 
Clytemnestra urging on the swart fury-hounds to 
pursue with vengeance her matricidal murderer, we 
might almost fancy that we have before us some of 
the most striking scenes of the modern English and 
German tragedy. Orestes is metamorphosed into 
Hamlet, Clytemnestra into Lady Macbeth, the 
CEdipus of Sophocles into King Lear; and we are 
at a loss to decide whether it would be more proper 
to say that Shakspeare had copied the Greek poets, 
or they had exhibited, in their supernatural ard 
ghostly pictures, some of the most peculiar traits of 
the Shakspearian drama. 

But aside from the poets, we have direct prosaic 
accounts of spiritual apparitions related as actual 
facts, and with all the sobriety and circumstantiality 
of the most modern narrative. Our time and space 
will barely permit us to allude to one ortwo. In the 
letters of the Younger Pliny there is one of the most 
graphic narrations of a ghostly appearance to be found 
on record. The author was a skeptic of the extreme 
Epicurean school, and yet he tells the story with a 
sobriety, and a solemnity even, which leaves no 
doubt of the deep impression it had made upon his 
ewn mind. It might be entitled “ The Haunted 
House at Athens,” and could we regard it as pure in- 
vention, the unimaginative Pliny would almost be 





entitled to rank, in this respect, with Mrs. Radcliffe 
or Sir Walter Scott. We can only give the outlines. 
A spacious old mansion at Athens had long possessed 
an evil ghostly repute. Sounds were often heard in 
the deep silence of the midnight hour. The clank- 
ing of chains resounded amid its dreary and deserted 
vaults—first heard faintly at a distance, then in- 
creasing and coming nearer and nearer, until it 
denoted the approach, and next the presence, of the 
pale yet gory apparition. One occupant after another 
had been banished by its overpowering terrors. 
After standing a long time tenantless, it is bought 
cheap by the philosopher Athenodorus, for the very 
purpose of testing by his own experience the truth 
of these stories, and giving a striking proof of the 
triumph of philosophy over superstition. He com- 
mands his bed to be prepared in the principal apart- 
ment. He is furnished with his writing style and 
tablets, that no vacancy of mind might produce de- 
lusions of the sense, or give birth to imaginative 
terrors. But all is of no avail. At the usual hour 
the signal sounds are heard far down below, and, as 
they draw near, the effort is redoubled to keep his 
eye and mind intently fixed upon his scientific anti- 
dote. But on they come. Now they are heard in 
the next apartment. Immediately they are on the 
threshold. The unwelcome visitor stands before 
him, and beckons with his gory hand. The philoso- 
pher applies himself still more earnestly to his 
studies ; but the renewed and angry clanking of the 
chains takes no refusal. He rises at last and follows 
the apparition. The inexplicable power of the dead 
over the living is felt by the sage, as well as by the 
slave or the peasant. There is, however, no need 
of proceeding farther with the story. We have only 
introduced it because of its antiquity, and its strik- 
ing resemblance to modern narratives of the kind. It 
has the usual ending which is so frequent in al] sim- 
ilar cases. The ghost leads him through the desolate 
apartments. It stops, at last, over a certain spot in 
the court-yard, and then vanishes. The place is 
marked ; and the next day, on digging down, there 
are found the mouldering bones of one supposed to 
have been long since murdered. These are honor- 
ably interred, and the house is ever afterward free 
from its unearthly visitant. 

This has all the appearance of a common ghost 
story. But by far the most remarkable of ail the an- 
cient narratives is that of the appearance of Cesar’s 
spirit to Brutus before the battle of Philippi. Here 
there is no vulgar clanking of chains, or vanishing 
into vaults ; but, on the other hand, seldom has there 
been condensed in so brief a tale so much of the 
heroic and sublime. It derives, too, an interest of 
the highest kind from the character of its principal 
actor. ‘That a Platonist should see spirits is in har- 
mony with the nature of his philosophy. That the 
infidel Epicurean should be frightened by them, is 
no more than what we might expect from one of that 
shallow and boasting creed. It was perfectly natural 
that Hobbes should not have dared to sleep without 
a light through fear of hobgoblins. But here we have 
the Stoic—yea a Stoic of the Stoics—the stern, un- 
fearing Brutus. Has he fallen « victim to nervous 
tremors, or to that perturbationi animi which the Stoics 
affirmed could never happen to the “wise man?” 
But for the story. The conciseness of Plutarch’s 
narrative is in keeping with the moral sublimity of 
the account. Brutus sat reading in his tent at the 
third watch of the night. While thus engaged, the 
writer tells us, he felt a sensation as of some one ap- 
proaching. Lifting his eyes to the entrance, he sees 
a strange and fearful visage. “ Who art thou—man 
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or god? and on what errand dost thou come’” A 
hollow voice replied—‘[ am thy Evil Genius, 
Brutus. Thou shalt see me at Philippi.” “I will 
see thee there,” says Brutus. ‘The ghost departed, 
and the Stoic patriot turned him again to his book. 
It was the brief appointment of two stern foes—one 
in the flesh, the other an inhabitant of the ghostly 
world—yet neither of whom had time or words to 
waste in useless speech, or empty ceremony. 
Almost every reader must be familiar with Shak- 
speare’s representation of this scene. We will con- 
clude our homily on ghosts, by giving a version of it 
from Cowley’s Ode to Brutus, which is probably less 
known, although among the finest gems of English 
poetry : 
“Til Fate assum’d a body thee t’ affright, 
And wrapt itself in terrors of the night. 
‘PU meet thee at Philippi,’ said the sprite, 
‘PU meet thee there,’ saidst thou, 
With such a voice, and such a brow, 
As put the trembling ghost to sudden flight. 
It vanish’d as a taper's light 
Goes out when spirits appear in sight. 
One would have thought ’t had heard the morning crow, 
Or seen her well appointed star 
Come marching up the eastern hill afar.” 





on 9 . 
Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 
HE new year thrives like the old one, and spreads 
luxuriance, and wealth, like acarpet. The gold 
comes on in floods; steumships multiply week by 
week ; banks rise up at street-corners like Aladdin 
palaces ; new stocks cumber the brokers’ lists ; new 
equipages throng the streets ; new bonnets greet the 
April sunshine ; new firms grace the brown fronts 
of Courtlandt-street ; new debts and profits quicken 
the stir of trade ; and new churches—here and there 
—lift a warning finger of stone, from this ripening 
world, to the world that is ripening above. 

Seriously, for a moment—if we in our careless 
way, and with a cigar upon our lips, can hazard a 
serious reflection—whither is all this growth, and 
quick succulence of the opening year to tend? Is 
moderation all gone by? Will the fast Californians 
trample us down utterly? Is aman good for nothing, 
if he win no coat of gold? Is steam to drive our 
quiet coaching to the wall? Must ships tear their 
rent through ocean at fifteen knots the hour, or be 
condemned ? 

Where is old, slow-paced learning to stand if it 
stands at all? And what, pray, is to become of an- 
cient quietude of manner and of life? For our- 
selves, we feel out of breath. We grow afraid to 
show our thread-bare coat in the street. We hide 
our old books. We blush for our old silver tea-set. 
We fear the contrast even of our plain-bound Bible 
with some new Scriptural book, or the lectures of 
some new Dr. —— Parker. 

“ Fast,” is the word : and it irks us terribly. So- 
ciety is tumbling “ ahead” neck and heels. We grow 
dizzy with watching it. We seek for quiet streets, 
where we may stretch our office limbs into health- 
ful warmth, and we are horrified with some new line 
of omnibuses, or crazed by the infernal music of 
some “fine, athletic company of target-shooters.” 
Our old friends that we counted on, four years back, 
for a quiet sit-down, or a cheerful rubber at whist, 
in a cosy parlor, twelve by fifteen, have all moved 
up town, equipped their daughters with guitars, and 
grown with “ Calonc,” or with “ Spirits.” 

The terrible glitter of the mines has crept into 
every fashion of life ; tables glitter with galvanized 








plate ; hotels glitter with vanity-teaching mirrors; 
boats glitter with chandeliers and stained glass; 
churches glitter with guilt crosses, and guilty clergy ; 
wives glitter in showy diamonds and daughters ; and 
home itself is glittering with this awful gold-guilt® 
ness! 

Seriously, is it not time to think whether we are 
upon the whole, making the new-coming wealth 
count toward the healthy development of character, 
and to the permanence and the advancement of 
what is most prized in domestic and in social life? 
Are we not, between steam and gold, growing into 
a mechanical and outside life—very rapid, to be sure, 
and very splendid; but not doing much to ennoble 
taste, and to build up those best bulwarks of any 
really strong people—cheerful and contented fire- 
sides ? 

Take your hair-brained Californian, steaming 
away from all the influences of the good old estate, 
and making money, and modeling character, = 
unshaven gold-diggers, and godless gamblers—wit 
not so much religion about him as “sees God in 
clouds,” and in what way does he grow fitting to be 
father of honest citizens ? 

Or, Mr. Croesus, consider your daughter, whor 
you have cloaked in bedizenments that outshine every 
neighbor’s daughter, making all yourearnestness tend 
toward shrewd investments, and offering all your 
home-thought as a sacrifice to the Moloch of man» 
mon. Are you kindling in your child such aspirad 
tions, or such quiet virtues, as will make her the 
mother of any Washington, or indeed of any goo? 
fellow whatever? 

Is there not something earnest in life, after alf, 
besides steam and besides gold; or even besideg 
Caloric, and railroads?’ If one might judge by the 
papers nowadays, and their paragraphs, he might 
think there was not. Take up any journal yow 
please, and how much will you ‘ind in it, dear ma 
dam—or dear reader of any sort—to stir a man’s sou 
into a quicker and keener relish for the true refine 
ments of life and of manners ?—how much to stimu- 
late to a bolder and sterner study of duty and te an’ 
ambition for that eminence which grows out of Guy 
performed ?—how much to chasten one’s thoughts 
life and its tasks ; and to lighten its humblest phases 
with that dignity which grews out of cultivation and’ 
content? 

On the other hand, scarce a column but will im 
cite madly the thirst for that species of eminence 
which comes by wealth, and for that enterprisd 
which braves all risks for its attainment. We are 
preaching like an old man, we know: but old mety 
are growing rarer every day ; and we cling to our 
pleasant privilege of garrulity while we may. Lif@ 
hums and dashes by our dusty office window with # 
sad, exultant monotone; cabs and cars and biers, 
and target men and men in gigs, whirl by, and startle 
us into such musings as we have written down; 
while a frail flower, lifting its leaves against thé 
dusty panes, is always a sort of God’r voice to us, 
teaching us those old quiet truths of nature to which 
we have attuned our homily. 

It is done now; and we turn to lighter things. 





THE coming up of another T wenty-second of Feb- 


ruary, (a month gone by when this comes to our” 


reader’s eye) revives, spasmodically, our nationa? 
interest in monuments; but we can not say that the 
disposition to invest in marble or in statue grows 
any stronger, with our growing means for making 
such a monument a worthy one. And historians, 
fifty years hence, will say, ‘ that in those days (1853) 
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wealth abounded, and the mansiens of the merchants 
were decorated like the mansions of princes. Rich 
carriages, and gay liveries were tobe seen in all the 
thoroughfares of the town; yet scarce an effort was 
made to insure to posterity the perpetuation of those 
great examples of virtue and of patriotism, which 
now (thanks to a more generous and far-seeing pos- 
terity) are commemorated in our noble statues to 
Washington, Hamilton, and Franklin.” 

The Cooper memorial still stands, as it stood upon 
the evening of the Metropolitan meeting ; and the en- 
thusiasm of that night has gone out with the speeches 
of the time, and with the fading away of that great 
presence which held the chair. Will not our rich 
men spend a quiet thought upon the matter—consid- 
ering, if they will not lend a trifling portion of their 
current income for such marble investment as shall 
be repaid on account of the dignity and gratitude of 
tie city? And when some foreign traveler dines off 
their plate, and drinks of their stock of Burgundy, 
will it not add to the esteem in which they will de- 
sire to be held, if they can take him in their car- 
riage to some rich chiseling of an author whose 
name is known far and wide, upon the other conti- 
nent, and say—This is something our artists have 
done, in memory of Cooper. 

Speaking of Cooper, reminds us again of that old, 
almost baronial place where he lived and died ; but 
which now, unfortunately, has passed outofthe name, 
and having been ransacked by upholsterers and plas- 
terers, is about to change, by our wonderful American 
metonomy, into a ‘‘ Cooperstown Boarding-house.” 
It happened to us not long ago, while yet the leaves 
were green, and the turf half-rooted upon the dead 
master’s grave, to stroll about the precincts of Otsego 
Hall ; to muse among the shrubbery that his hands 
had planted ; to pluck an ivy leaf from the wall that 
skirted his chamber; and to sigh in the desolate, 
cold rooms, which so little time ago were made 
alive with his presence, and cheerfui with his hos- 
pitality. It is a large, old brick mansion, with ba- 
ronial-fashioned turrets, and flanking tower; the 
walls are of a pleasant neutral tint, and hung over 
here and there with ivies, and creepers, and honey- 
auckles ; the walks twist away easily from the hall- 
door among dense coppices, which conceal the lim- 
ited extent of the grounds ; and a gun-shot away, the 
placid Otsego Lake laves the shoresof the little town 
which bore his family name, and mirrors the wooded 
hills that live in perpetual greenness upon the pages 
of his story. 

The little church, whose decorations had grown 
under his eye, into English semblance, stands a 
short way behind the mansion; and between the 
two are copses of wood, and the graves which hold 
the man and the wife. 

The little town struggles on in its old traffic ; and 
the town’s people trade, and eat, and sleep, and go 
to church, as they have done any time these fifty 
yéars ; but the town’s MAN, who made their little 
village known over the world, and their lake lisp 
its eventide ripples in the ears of millions who were 
born, and will die, thousands of miles away, is gone 
from them ! leaving no weightier tokens among them 
than a dismantled hall, and a rounded grave. 

He may have been cold, and ascetic, and unim- 
passioned; but a debt is due to his memory, not 
only by his townsmen, but by his mate-citizens all, 
which is not paid. 

Tue new President has spoken caution to the fast 
spirit of Young America, in the quiet and modest way 
with which he has made his entry to the capital. 





Noiselessness often teaches a good lesson ; and non 
need the lesson more than Young Americans. Great 
strength is always quiet; and conscious power is 
never boastful. We do not mean te write down any 
party eulogium, or to magnify the abilities of the 
new-come magistrate ; but we do mean to lend the 
testimony of our voice in approval of that unosten- 
tatious and reserved bearing, which has character- 
ized Gen. Pierce from the very eve of his election. 
What a quiet satire he has been reading to those 
mouth-full politicians, who only win notoriety by 
noisiness, and who, with their bloated concert, have 
no capacity for solid sound. 

And if we had space here, we are not sure but 
we should run on in another homily, upon that earn- 
estness of life and of character, which needs no 
bravado and empty cheers, but which achieves suc- 
cess by healthful and quiet action. Young America 
is by much too fond of elbowing, and steaming, and 
puffing ; and measures strength and speed by the 
amount of froth and spray that a man leaves in his 
wake. Let our young ones remember, that our gal- 
lant yacht, when she rode by the quickest craft of 
England, in the Southampton waters, parted the wa- 
ters cleanly, dashing up only a few sparkles at her 
prow, and leaving not half so many bubbles behind 
as the clumsy cutters, whose fat sails bellied in her 
wake. 


Tue Ericsson ship and its success are still prom- 
inent topics in public talk. That a new motive power 
has come to light under the investigations of the ac- 
complished inventor, no man now appears to doubt. 
But whether this power shail prove sufficienjly ef- 
fective to propel vessels against wind and tide, so 
as to compete with our admirable steam-marine, 
seems quite another question. 

The Government has, it appears, made the matter 
one of serious consideration ; and an Ericsson frigate 
or two are in contemplation. We greatly fear that 
this announcement will not materially add to public 
faith in the Caloric engine : the truth is, our govern- 
ment has heretofore shown such unfortunate attach- 
ment to unsuccessful experiments in the way of 
steam-navigation, that its patronage is no longer an 
& priori argument in favor of any invention what- 
ever. 

We may be mistaken (we hope sincerely that we 
are) but we can not now recall the name of any 
really successful steam-vessel built by Government 
within the last six or eight years. The Princeton, 
the Powhattan, the San Jacinto, the Saranac, have 
all had their mishaps, and their enormous outlays for 
repairs. Nor do we think that either one of them, at 
this present writing (although their cost has exceed- 
ed, by twenty per cent., that of the mercantile steam- 
marine), is in such sea-worthy state, as would war- 
rant their connection with any mercantile line out 
of the port of New York. 

These truths are humiliating; but they are not to 
be slept upon. 


In the way of Opera, the promises for the opening 


season are magnificent. Maretzek with his old 
troupe, is tojoin forces with Alboni (who is a troop 
in herself), and the throngs of Exhibition lookers- 
on will be gratified (if they desire) with Opera, 
throughout the summer. 

Madame Sontag, with her winning ways, has kept 
one of our largest halls full to repletion ; and only 
leaves the city, to make her next weleome an added 
triumph. 

In view of all this devotion to the better kinds o! 
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music, and to the fascinations of an educated voice, 
it becomes a curious matter of inquiry if the profes- 
sion of vocalist will not rise to the highest place 
upon the social scale ? 

How is it, Mesdames—you who have daughters, 
supposing them gifted with natural advantages suffi- 
cient—would you be willing to educate them for a 
position which secures such nightly plaudits, to say 
nothing of a plethoric purse? Or is there something 
in the publicity of the thing which forbids, and will 
always forbid, modesty and delicacy to shiver in 
such open gaze? 

Only a few years ago, when most lecturers were 
mountebanks, and a man of dignity and reputation 
kept aloof from the employment. But what do we 
find nowadays? Bancroft and Robert Winthrop, 
and Mr. Graham, and Dr. Hawks, and we know not 
how many others, are figuring under the lights of a 
lecture room ; and joining company with the great 
troop of itinerants. Is any thing kindred supposable 
of the profession of vocalist ; and shall we have by- 
and-by for our entertainment, a concert in which 
“those accomplished amateurs, the Misses A——, 
and Mrs. B——, and the widow C—— will lend 
their voices to the enchantment of the occasion ?” 

Or must great genius, if it have the misfortune to 
be hedged by family associations, slumber in the 
quietude of the parlor; and the “ mute, inglorious” 
Corinnas or Sontags die without public token of 
their power? We throw out the hints, not because 
we have any intention of educating our daughters, 
Ameliar-Ann, or Maria-Jane, to such a life ; but only 
because the hint flashes upon us, in view of the 
honors we do, both publicly and socially, to our dis- 
tinguished vocal guests. 





In view of the Great Exhibition, and of the 
throngs attendant upon it, the city world (well 
housed in city homes) is curious to know in what 
quarters the throng will repose itself? Even with 
the spring influx of trading merchants, our hotels 
are again gorged ; and add them fast and magnifi- 
cently as we will, the cry is still “ All full.” How 
is it that while London and Paris are never (or most 
rarely) packed to their utmost limits, the stranger 
must here always bide the inconveniences of a 
crowd? 

The reason lies, as we apprehend, in the preva- 
lence of that taste for glitter and noise, which is 
growing sadly characteristic of our people. Young 
men are not content to live in quiet side-streets ; or, 
for that matter, young women either The lodging- 
houses of London, clean kept and orderly, in all the 
lanes ramifying from Piccadilly, and Regent-street, 
and Pall Mall, are unknown to the side-streets of 
New York. The mazsons garnies of Paris, with their 
series of floors, and each floor a home, are as yet 
unknown here. The hotels proper are encumbered 
by bachelor residents; and no well known quiet 
quarters are ready for the quiet-minded strangers 

Is it not worth while to pay a little heed to side 
tastes, and to give some less pretentious front than 
graces Broadway, to some orderly and well furnished 
home for strangers ;—such strangers as do not come 
merely to gaze upon the vagrant strollers upon 
Broadway, and who would love greatly some better 
type of home in an hotel, than can ever belong to the 
thronged palaces of our great thoroughfare ? 

While Mr. Greeley is busy contriving homes for 
the homeless, would it not be well for some capitalist 
to contrive a home for the hopeful? Some quadran- 
gular house, with court within, and with Parisian 
division of apartments, and Parisian concitrge at the 


door, and Parisian ignorance of your neighbor (if 
you choose it) upon the same floor? Will not our 
cosmopolitan tendencies lead us to this in time ; and 
is not the time nearly drawn nigh ? 





Wiru the wet streets of spring-time, when the 
pavements are slippery, and the crush earnest, 
comes up the old topic of over-crowded Broadway. 
What, pray, has become of that old suggestion of the 
bridges of cast iron, light and elegant, to cross 
Broadway twice below the Park, as well as Canal 
and Courtlandi streets ! Has any serious objection 
been urged? Or are we to pin our faith, and all our 
action, in such matters, to the stale notions of such 
City Fathers as rob us not only of our pence, but of 
our pride, and of all our self-respect? Is it enough 
merely to say, in so many newspaper lines, that the 
Council is a base one, and that we will have better 
things, without even an earnest effort in that direc- 
tion? 

Even as we write, we hear tidings of a movement 
which may, we trust, give to worthier men the keep- 
ing of the City Keys. 





Just now there is much stir and talk @ propos of 
society, and ladies’ habits, and balls, and all the lit- 
tlenesses which go to make what wears the name 
of Fashion. We fancy that there never existed a 
more sadly be-written company of ladies than belong 
to the tea-tables, and salons of New York. Their 
dresses, their equipages, their hair, their talk, their 
shop-bills, and their gloves are regular topics for am- 
bitious writers; and strange as it may seem, and 
unpatriotic as the matter looks, one writer vies with 
the other—not in praises—but in the harshness of 
his speech. Under this habit, a sort of fashionable 
paragraphing is growing up into the stature ofa small 
literature—terribly conventional in its aspect, and 
bearing all the dead smell which belongs to a last 
night’s ball room, or a faded bouquet. 

We notice, in the same connection, that some 
thriving young Scotchman (he must be very young) 
has been amusing himself with kindred comment 
upon the habits and manners of our ladies ; and his 
remarks are so very naive that we venture to trans- 
cribe a portion of them :— 

“At parties, the ladies wear little jaunty aprons 
of various kinds of colored silk. There are two little 
pockets to them, trimmed with lace or gay ribbons. 
Out of one pocket peeps a beautiful and costly hand- 
kerchief, while out of the other peeps a bunch of 
flowers, giving the wearer a most coquettish appear- 
ance, which, to borrow the words of a friend of mine, 
‘comes round one’s heart-strings so.’ They do not 
dress much in white muslins, or other thin material. 
Silks and satins, of the gayest and dearest kinds, 
are worn. Their extravagance is prodigious. Here 
money is made quick, and spent as quickly. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes when I first walked up 
Broadway—such dresses, such frizzled, and curled, 
and pasted back heads of hair—nearly every lady 
with white, or very light colored kid gloves. Young 
girls, who ought to have been playing pal-lal in the 
nursery, dressed up like dolls ; their forms pinned 
up in tight dresses, their hair tortured up by the hair- 
dresser, screwed, curled and twisted—tight gloves 
and lovely light boots—any quantity of jewelry, large 
heavy ear-rings weighing down and putting out of 
shape their ears : very beautiful to look at, but very 
sad to think of. I believe there is no city in the 
world, unless it be Paris, where the women dress 
themselves up as they do here. They live for dress, 





and their whole aim is vanity, added to the desire 
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te get married. The natural consequence is, that 
they make poor wives, and still poorer mothers ; 
neither mind nor body being adapted for the one or 
the other. A very few years, and they lose their 
good looks, and become miserably, prematurely old. 
I never in my life saw such puny children as the chil- 
dren of American parents. This is no exaggeration. 

“There is another custom peculiar to American 
ledies which I must mention. When a lady is in- 
vited to a tea-party, or ball, it is understood, she 
goes accompanied by a gentleman. If she has no 
brother, or if she prefer her beau instead, she writes 
a note to him, asking him to accompany her to So- 
and-so’s party. He accepts, and calls for her with 
@ carriage, unless the distance they have to go is 
ghort. On arriving at the house, the lady introduces 
the gentleman. This is the custom of even the 
highest society. Owing to this, few gentlemen are 
invited, except such as they particularly wish to 
make sure of. In dressing for these parties, the 
American lady uses a white powder which she rubs 
upon her forehead and other parts of her face, upon 
her neck and upon her arms. It is rubbed on with 
a little bit of flannel. This gives the skin an ap- 
pearance of dazzling brilliancy, beautifully clear and 
white. They make no secret of using it, bringing 
their powder-box with them, and putting it on just 
before entering the room where those gentlemen are, 
for whom, and in the hope of captivating whom, they 
thus consent to follow a practice ruinous to their 
health and constitution, adding to the present, but 
taking from the future, beauty of their looks. It is 
gaid they look shocking bad when seen the morning 
after an evening’s powdering.” 


The world is still agog about the Imperial marriage, 
and we have so many reckonings of Her Imperial 
face (the bride’s), and figure, and dress, and charac- 
ter, that the late Montijo has become to us an errant 
kind of myth. But it is funny that Louis Napoleon, 
the great subjugator, should have thus fallen victim 
te a passion, which the world had given him credit for 
outliving. That any man should be thoroughly in 
leve is funny enough ; that a man near fifty should 
be in love is funnier still; but when that man is 
Emperor and rake the thing is funniest of all. 

We believe the world, however, awards him unani- 
mously the praise of making his marriage an affaire 
dy ceur. This is rare enough anywhere ; but in the 
@mosphere of courts is a miracle. We wish well 
te the Emperor and Empress ; and may Heaven grant 
that the new estate in which he finds himself, may 

his ambition into kindly method; and that new 
wakened sympathies, may make his soul humane. 


AKIN to French subject, is the new-started marvel 
about a “ Bourbon ;” which by dint of an ingenious 
magazinist, pitted by a distinguished Doctor of the 
Church, has set all the ladics of the country gadding, 
anc. gossiping. 

All hail to the great Eleazer! He takes his place 
now in the mammoth metropolitan file of lions, where 
Kossuth, and the Lind, and Sontag, and Thackeray 
have gone triumphantly before him. No city in the 
world, and no people of any city, has such aptitude 
for these eminent displays of generosity, as the city 
and people of New-York. We shall look anxiously 
fr subscription lists to the “lost Bourbon” fund ; 
we have expectations of seeing before April is over, 
¢" Bourbon” bonnet ; we shall hope to tie our edi- 
torial neck about, with an Eleazer cravat ; and we 
commend to Strakosch or any good composer, an 
“ Eleazer Waltz.” 





Cditor’s Drawer, 


HE habit of betting, or laying wagers, always 

struck us as, under any circumstances, a very 
foolish piece of business, to say the least of it: 
sometimes it is a great deal worse than foolish, being 
immoral, and oftentimes ruinous to the comfort and 
peace of individuals and families. A friend of ours 
revealed a new phase of the passion for betting, in 
a conversation which we had with him the other 
morning, which is worth repeating, from the ludi- 
crous result of the wager. 

‘“‘] was going up the Hudson the other day,” said 
he, “in one of the pleasant little steamers that ply 
alternately between the eastern and western banks 
of that noble river, dropping passengers successively 
at the different pleasant villages on either shore, 
when my attention was attracted by a singularly 
dressed person, apparently a gentleman, who was 
occupying a favorable seat on the promenade deck. 

“His linen was white, and well laundered ; he 
wore a black coat, well made, and of unexceptionable 
matériel ; and a head, of more than common intel- 
lectuality, according to the phrenologists, was sur- 
mounted by a glossy and fashionable hat ; his ‘ vest- 
ment’ was of black satin ; his shoes were of patent 
French leather, and as lustrous as his hat. In short, 
every thing about him was point-dévice, with one 
single exception ; and that was a most striking and 
remarkable one. 

“] was presently joined by a friend, whom I had 
observed looking over the top of a paper which he 
had been pretending to read, and examining furtive- 
ly the same discrepancy which had attracted my 
attention. 

“He caught my eye while so engaged, and, with 
a half-suppressed smile, crossed over to where I was 
seated, and in an under-tone said : 

“That's a curious specimen of style in dress, 
isn’t it? Did you ever see any thing so ridiculous 
in your life ?’ 

“* Never!’ said I. 

* “But let us explain in what this discrepancy of 
which we have spoken consisted. 

“ Our singular ‘ stranger’ had on a pair of panta- 
loons that looked as if they had been cast off by 
some beggar. They were of a pretty-enough pat- 
tern, originally, being a medium-sized plaid, of a 
neutral tint in color that was by no means in bad 
taste : moreover they had evidently been well made 
at first; but they were ragged and tangled in looped 
threads at the bottom of the legs ; they were bulged 
out at the knees, in each of which there were large 
irregular holes; and from a similar orifice in the 
rear, something white, as the wearer walked along 
the deck, dangled like a pocket-handkerchief, It 
was enough to make a Quaker laugh outright, so gro- 
tesque was the appearance of the eccentric stranger. 

‘He had seen both of us looking at him, as was 
quite evident from a peculiar expression that came 
over his face, while we were so engaged, as stealthily, 
however, as was possible ; so we got up and began 
to promenade the deck, seemingly forgetting that we 
had been noticing him. At length he got up, and 
began to walk backward and forward also, keeping 
at the farther end of the promenade-deck from us at 
each turn. Presently he stopped in the middle of 
the boat, and waited until we came up. As we 
were about passing him, he ‘ motioned as if to speak,’ 
as Hamlet says. We paused. 

“* Gentlemen,’ said he, in the easy, self-possesged 
manner of a gentleman, ‘I seem to be an object of 
curiosity to you?’ 
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“ We frankly confessed that he was not at all out 
of the way in his conjecture. 

“*You don’t like my pantaloons, perhaps’ said 
the ‘ stranger,’ interrogatively. 

“* As a mere matter of taste,’ replied my friend, 
‘I should certainly not choose such a pair for my- 
self: comfort, however, may be an object, in this 
hot weather ; and as your unmentionables are well- 
ventilated, this circumstance may have had some 
influence in your choice of them.’ 

** You wouldn’t choose such a pair,then? But, 
sir, suppose you could make a hundred and fifty 
dollars by it in four months? How would that effect 

?” 

“«Why, I should be very doubtful whether the 
wearing of such a shabby pair of trowsers would add 
to the facilities of making money, particularly in 
Wall-street,’ was the reply. 

“* IT have made a ‘ good thing’ of it any how,’ he 
said; and he proceeded to enlighten us as to the 
modus operandi. 

“*] was one day looking at some garments in one 
of the wholesale clothing stores, in a street not far 
from Broadway, the proprietor of which, in the most. 
polite manner, was doing his best endeavors to serve 
me. I had selected, for purchase, among other things, 
these pantaloons ; when a friend who had seen me 
by the open door, came in, asked after my health, 
and indulged in those meteorological observations 
which form the staple of common conversation be- 
tween two meeting friends; and then said, in a tone 
which must have been deeply offensive to the shop- 
keeper : 

“* You are not going to buy those pantaloons, are 
you? They are made of miserable materials. They 
won't last you three months !’ 

“*T replied, that J could judge of the quality of a 
garment, I thought, as well as himself; and that I 
had already selected, and should certainly purchase 
the trowsers.’ 

“* Just as you like, of course!’ said he, sneeringly ; 
‘but I’ll wager you a hundred dollars that if you put 
them on every day, little wearing to garments as 
your profession is, that they will be in rags before 
three months.’ 

*** Now I could have easily taken, and afterward 
sneaked out of that bet, by ‘ putting on’ these pan- 
taloons every day, and then taking them off, and 
worn others : but [ scorned so dirty an action. Be- 
sides, I had confidence in the trowsers. 

«Tl take that bet!’ said 1. 

**« Done!’ said he ; ‘ put up your money!’ 

“ * We deposited the stakes in the hands of a third 
party; and that very afternoon I put on the con- 
temned garment, and have worn it ever since. 

“« My friend was right. I had not worn them a 
week, before the threads began to stretch apart, and 
the fabric, wherever there was the slightest strain, 
grew gauzy and thin; and at the end of six weeks 
there was ‘ a solution of continuity’ in various parts ; 
until at last they have come to be what you now see 
them.’ 

“*T trust,’ said I, ‘that your three months are 
nearly up?’ 

“Yes; as the ghost of Hamlet’s father says, 
‘My hour is almost come ;’ only three weeks, and 
I shall be free. But for am indomitable pride, and 
an even more indomitable will, shame would have 
compelled me to ‘take off my trowsers’ four weeks 
ago; but the idea of being conquered, of being 
laughed at, and last but not least, of paying the 
money, kept me true to my wager. If I had not 


any other garment, about my regular business,’ [ 
could have kept myself at home, and ‘ hushed them 
up ;’ but that would have violated the agreement. | 
was a fool to meke such an engagement, it was true ; 
but I was too stubborn to break it, and not mean or 
knave enough to evade it!’ 

“Here we came to a landing on the west side of 
the river, where our friend got off, after bidding us 
‘ good-by,’ holding a newspaper behind him, care- 
lessly, as he walked over the gang-plank. 

“*This is my first and last bet!’ said he, as he 
started to leave the boat; and we rather think that 
it will be ; for the decision was given with an earn- 
estness and unction that could not be mistaken!” 





THERE was something rather “ Yankee-like,” in 
the conduct of the sailor who was trying to get 
“ picked up,” and placed on board a boat full of men, 
in a storm on Lake Erie; but the men could net 
take him in without endangering the lives of all on 
board. For half an hour he hung manfully upon the 
gunwale, but finally, his strength failing him, he 
called out to the rowers, who were struggling to 
reach the shore : 

‘Hold on, boys! My life is insured for five hun- 
dred dollars, and I abandon myself to the Company ! 
Take me on board, and claim salvage !” 





“A Modern Belle” is artistically and truthfully 
“served up” in some lines by an American poet, 
appropriately read at some “ Lady’s Fair” dowa 
East. Among other characteristics cited were the 
following : 

“ She sits in a fashionable parior, 
And rocks in her easy chair ; 
She is clad in silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair ; 
She winks, and giggles, and simpers, 
And simpers, and giggles, and winks, 
And trough she talks but little 
’Tis a good deal more than she thinks. 


“ She lies a-bed in the morning, 

Till nearly the hour of noon, 

Then comes down snapping and snarling, 
Because she was calied so soon. 

Her hair is still in papers, 
Her cheeks still ‘fresh’ with paint ; 

Remains of her last night’s blushes, 
Before she intended to faint! 


“ She doats upon men unshaven, 
And men with “ flowing hair ;” 
She’s eloquent over mustaches, 
They give such a foreign air! 
She talks of Italian music, 
And falls in love with the moon, 
And if a mouse were to meet her, 
She would sink away in a swoon. 


“ Her feet are so very little, 

Her hands are so very white, 

Her jewels so very heavy, 
And her head so very light ; 

Her color is made of cosmetics, 
(Though this she will never own ;) 

Her body’s made mostly of cotton, 
Her heart is made wholly of stone. 


“ She falls in love with a fellow, 
Who swells with a foreign air ; 
He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his—hair ! 
* One of the very best matches’— 
Both are well mated in life ; 
She's got a fool for her husband, 
He’s got a fool for a wife” 
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of clergymen, and the manner of writing and the 
character of sermons, has suggested to my memory 
the following, which is, I believe entirely authentic : 

A gentleman asked a clergyman for the use of his 
pulpit for a young divine, a relative of his: 

“T really do not know” said the clergyman, “‘ how 
to refuse you; but if the young man should preach 
better than me, my congregation will be dissatisfied 
with me afterward; and if he should preach any 
worse, I don’t think he is fit to preach at all!” 

This argument was considered to be so “ well 
put,” that the request which had been made was 
not further insisted upon. 





A MORE important invention even than the “ Pa- 
tent Hen-Persuader” of a contemporary, is a new 
“* Patent Mouse-Trap,” which is thus announced in 
the patent-office specifications, recorded in a former 
number of an American scientific journal. The im- 
proved mode is as follows : 

“A piece of toasted cheese is suspended on a 
hook. Enter rat. A small mirror is so adjusted 
that the rat sees his shadow in the glass; and not 
recognizing himself at first sight, thinks that some 
other rat is among the cheese. He rushes in to 
head off his rival. The board he treads upon is 
supported by a weak spring, which yields under his 
weight, and precipitates him into a lower story of 
the trap, when the door flies back and resumes its 
place. Another rat comes along, and seeing the re- 
flection of his predecessor as well as his own, and 
thinking that two rats are fighting for the cheese : so 
in he goes and down he goes, and is followed by a 
succession of victims, ad infinitum!” 

The principle, it will be seen, like that of the 
“ Self-acting Hen-Persuader,” is based upon the 
inductive philosophy, as exemplified in the acts of 
domestic fowls and vermin. 





In one of Sidney Smith’s articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review occurs this striking passage : 

“ A Hiss is either foolish, or tremendous, or sub-. 
lime. The hissing of a goose or a pancake is absurd 
and ridiculous ; the first faint hiss that arises from 
the extremity of the pit of a theatre, on the first 
evening of a new play, sinks the soul of the author 
within him, and makes him curse himself and his 
Thalia; the hiss of the venomous cobra di capello is 
sublime : it is the wh*sper of death!” 





A RARE sp n of “ H pathic Beer” is said 
to be made in the State of Maine, now that the Li- 
quor-law holds sway in that far-northern region : 
They catch a sturgeon at the head of the Kennebeck 
river, in the spring of the year, tie a hop to his tail, 
and then let him run again. By the time the fish 
has reached the mouth of the river, the waters are 
sufficiently tinctured, and good “small beer’’ may 
be dipped up in any part of the river! 








A SOLEMN monitory lesson is happily and force- 
i fully conveyed in these four simple lines : 


“ Our life is but a tale, a dance, a dream, 
A little wave, that frets and ripples by ; 
Our hopes the bubbles that it bears along, 


, 


Born with a breath, and broken with a sigh!” 





WHILE the magnificent steamboat Baltic, of the 
‘Collins line of American steamers, was on her trip 
up the Potomac river to Washington, some twelve 
months ago, and had approached near to the town 
. of Alexandria, Virginia, a group of passengers were 





entertained by the following amusing story, connect- 
ed with the Town Hall of the place, a large and im- 
posing structure, ornamented with a clock and stee- 
ple: 
The town had been recently visited by several 
gamblers from the Southwest, who, like their master 
the devil, had come thither, “seeking whom they 
might devour.” At length a respectable citizen, in 
an evil hour, fell into the snare which had been 
set for him; and after a series of adverse games, 
carried on on different nights, he found himself 
fleeced out of the handsome sum of some three thou- 
sand dollars and upward. This he was obliged to pay, 
and did pay, although not very willingly, probably. 
But having “ staked his money upon the cast,” he 
was too “ honorable,” as it is called, not to “ stand 
the hazard of the die.” But a lucky thought enabled 
him to “ bring about his revenges.” 

He had somehow or other ascertained that there 
was an old law in Virginia, established while she 
was yet a colony, in which it was ‘‘ made and pro- 
vided” that if any man could not show that he was 
pursuing some “‘ iawful means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood,” he should be sold, or hired out at auction, to 
prevent, by his labor, his becoming chargeable to 
the town. A complaint was therefore immediately 
entered against the gamester by his victim ; he was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to be sold at public 
auction. 

Here was adilemma! The gambler was disposed, 
at first, to treat the whole matter as a joke ; but he 
soon found out his mistake. He was taken to a pub- 
lic stand, “ put up” for sale, and the bidding began 
—the ‘“‘sale peremptory!” His victim started the 
bids with : 

“One hundred dollars !” 

“Two hundred,” said the other. And so the game- 
ster and his victim went on bidding, until the amount 
had reached two thousand dollars, when the former 
begged to be “let off,” pleading poverty: but all 
would not do. There was no alternative ; he must 
either be forced into a service of degrading labor, 
under the supervision of a man who had small cause 
to love him, or he must go on bidding for himself, 
which he was actually compelled to do, until the 
sum had reached three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, when he was permitted to depart from the town 
by his persecutor, who gave the proceeds of the sale 
to the city, which was applied to the building of the 
steeple and clock of the very town-hall which had 
attracted the attention of the passengers. 

It is said that ever since this occurrence, Alexan- 
dria has been considered a very “ poor place of busi- 
ness” for the professors of cards and dice. 





How much more of true, genuine happiness there 
would be in the world, if the lesson imparted in the 
following sentences was more generally heard. Alas! 
when it is too late ; “‘ when the cares and coldness of 
the world come withering to our hearts, and we learn 
how hard it is to find true sympathy,” then it is, and 
too often then only, that we realize the blessings we 
have slighted, the opportunities we have wasted : 

“ How sweet is social affection! When the world 
is dark without, then we have light within. We for- 
get the world, with all its animosities, while blest 
with social kindness. That man can not be unhappy 
who has hearts that vibrate in sympathy with his 
own; who is cheered by the smile of tenderness 
and the voice of affection. Let the world be dark 
and cold; let the indifference or hate of men gather 
about him in the place of business ; but when he en- 








ters the ark of his own cherished circle, he forgets 
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all then, and the cloud passes from his brow, and the 
sorrow from his heart. The warm sympathies of his 
wife and children dispel every shadow, and he feels 
a thrill of joy in his bosom, which words are inade- 
quate to express. He who, on the other hand, is a 
stranger to the joys of social kindness, can not be 
said to even have begun to live.” 


A RECENT occurrence in Boston, the challenging, 
by an enraged Italian musician, of an editor of one 
of the prominent papers of our sister city, and the 
cool and playful reply which the challenged party 
returned, reminds us of an amusing circumstance, 
of a somewhat similar character, which occurred 
“once on a time” in this State. 

Previous to the abolition of the custom of fighting 
duels in this State by law, a member of our State 
Legislature challenged a brother member to “ mortal 
combat,” for some offensive words which he had 
used in relation to him, in the course of an exceed- 
ingly angry debate. 

The challenge was at once accepted ; but as the 
choice of weapons and place rested with the chal- 
lenged party, he chose broad-swords, and the parties 
were to stand, one on one side of the Mohawk, and 
the other on the other! 

“That is simply absurd,” replied the “ friend” 
of the challenger. “I can take back no such ridic- 
ulous proposition as that to my principal.” 

“Very well: what do you say to pistols ?” 

“Obviously the most convenient, common, and 
gentlemanly weapon.” 

“ Pistols be it, then!” said the challengée ; “ and 
as to the place, I’ll decide that when we meet—say 
to-morrow morning, at the foot of Sugar-loaf Hill.” 

The second reported ; and the next morning the 
parties met, as had been stipulated. 

“Where is our ground?” asked the challenger, 
“and in what way do we stand upon the field?” 

“T’ve not chosen a ‘ field’ at all,” said the other ; 
“if I fight at all, we take positions on the top of 
‘ Sugar-loaf.’” 

This was declared impossible ; for the hill was a 
round sharp cone, scarcely ten feet across at the top. 

“ How can we fight there ?” asked the challenger, 
beginning to be aware of another evasion : “how can 
we stand, and how shall we take our positions ?” 

“ Back to back,” replied the other, “in the usual 
way ; then each march forward ten paces, turn, and 
fire at the word, between one and three !” 

“ But that would take us out of sight of each oth- 
er!” exclaimed the challenger, “ and our fire would 
be lodged in the sides of the hill !” 

“So much the better for both of us!” replied the 
other. 

“ Sir,” replied the challenger, “‘ you are a cow- 
ard! a coward, sir; do you hear, sir? a cowarp!” 

“Well, what of that? You knew I was, or you 
wouldn’t have challenged me !” was the finale of 
this sanguinary engagement : for the challenger and 
his “‘ friend ” had left “ the field,” in a very high state 
of disgust. 


Some idea of the tautology of the legal formule may 
be gathered from the following specimen, wherein if 
a man wishes to give another an orange, instead of 
saying, “I give you that orange,” he must set forth 
his “ act and deed” as follows : “I give you all and 
singular, my estate and interest, right, title, and claim, 
and advantage of and in that orange, with all its rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advant- 
ages therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or 
otherwise eat the same orange, or give the same 





away, with or without all its rind, skin, juice, pulp 
and pips, any thing heretofore or hereinafter, or in 
any other deed or deeds, instruments of what kind 
or nature soever, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing !” 


Tue “ progress of civilization,” as it is termed, 
and the “ go-aheadativeness” of the age, have not 
altogether banished the scenes and events of our 
country, when “wild in unsought woods the free- 
born savage ran.” A letter from the northern wilds 
of Wisconsin to a Milwaukee newspaper, records an 
incident which smacks greatly of the olden time, in 
the history of farther eastern states, now crowded 
with cities and villages, and the “ busiest kind” of 
a population ; although once, and not so very long 
time ago either, so thinly inhabited, that, in the lan- 
guage of the great Webster, “scarcely a smoke 
rose from a human habitation between there and the 
frontiers of Canada.” But to the “incident” to 
which we have referred : 

“A child, three years old, belonging to a family 
living near the line of the county of Adams, was re- 
cently taken by a bear! It was playing about ten 
rods from its father, and out of his sight, when he 
heard a terrific shriek. He hastened at once to the 
spot, but nothing could be found of his child. Search 
was immediately instituted by a great number of the 
neighbors, but no traces of the child were to be found. 
At first the supposition was, that it had been stolen 
by an Indian ; but the appearance shortly afterward 
of a bear, smelling and pawing the ground from which 
the child had evidently been taken, left no doubt in 
the mind of any one, that the poor child had been de- 
voured by the ravenous beast. There were no acorns 
last fall,” adds the correspondent, with fearful ad- 
dition, ‘“‘ and the bears in this region are very hungry 
and bold!” 


“New York,” said a foreigner to us the other 
day, ‘“‘ seems to me to be a City of Hotels and a City 
of Processions. Every where,” he said, “some ho- 
tels—always some processions.” There is some 
truth in this ; what with military funerals, military 
and target excursions, &c. Target excursions were 
most amusingly satirized recently by quite a large 
company of fantasticals, who paraded the streets 
attired in the fag-ends of some old cast-off theatrical 
wardrobe, and armed with brooms, old broken swords, 
butchers’ saws, &c., the target was an old garbage- 
cart, drawn by a donkey about the size of a goat, and 
being covered with a piece of old carpeting, his ears 
only were visible—and a famous pair they were! A 
wreath was attached to the target, composed of a bar- 
rel-hoop: in the centre was a dried codfish, and the 
whole was ornamented with onions, turnips, sweet 
potatoes, &c. When this goodly company arrived 
at Coenties Slip, they made a halt, in order to con- 
tend for the prizes. The first prize was the shadow 
of a pig, about four weeks old, which was “on ex- 
hibition” in the donkey-cart. ‘The manner of con- 
tending for the prize was by being blindfolded, armed 
with a brace and bit, marching up to the target, and 
boring a hole as near the centre as they could guess / 

It was a laughable and most ridiculous sight, as 
the loud guffaws of some hundreds of lookers-on 
fully attested. 


WELL, the Emperor of the French is married: a 
matter not unknown to any reader of the newspapers 
in England or America. The marriage, however, 
was a simple “nine days’ wonder,” and scarcely 
even that. Not one single class of society is pleased 
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with it; and notwithstanding the splendid display 
at the nuptial ceremonies, enthusiasm even then 
was not apparent, and has since, in an inconceivably 
short space of time, entirely faded away. Moreover, 
if reports may be credited, the Army, the idol and 
prop which was alone to render the imperial throne 
secure, is gradually growing disaffected, and is 
“ gradually sliding away from its position, leaving 
the tottering legs of that same imperial throne, so 
daintily disguised by the trophies of glittering arms, 
the tinsel, and the gew-gaws piled around them, 
visible now in all their nakedness.” 

But with all this, and with all predictions and 
vaticinations we have not now to do; we only wish 
to record here some incidents connected with Louis 
Napoleon in America. All that now relates to him 
is of course interesting ; and as the finale of one of 
the great episodes of his life, his first coup de mam, 
was in New York, it may be expected that here 
much will be said of him. Many stories, naturally 
enough, are current, and now that he is Emperor, 
hundreds of persons who would never have thought 
of the penniless foreigner, remember the exiled 
Prince restored to the throne of “ his uncle.” The 
following letter, received not very long since, gives 
a brief account of the mode of life the present Em- 
peror led in New York : 

“ New York, March 8, 1853. 

“My Dear Str—Of course I saw Louis Napo- 
leon when he was in this country, but do not re- 

ber his physique well enough to know whether 
the picture you refer to, be a-good likeness or not. 
He was certainly a striking and remarkable man; 
one who, if seen in a billiard-room, where, by-the- 
by, J first saw him, would attract attention, but who 
did not at all fulfill my idea of the princely or im- 
perial. 

“I think it was in the spring of 1837 that he ar- 
rived here, and some little sensation was caused by 
the announcement, which gathered around his hotel 
(a rather mediocre one, by-the-by) a number of the 
idle men about town. Naturally enough foreigners 
crowded around him, and the peculiar ‘set’ who got 
possession of him, deterred most of the better class 
of Americans from his society. He did, however, 
mingle with many who were perfectly unexception- 
able. My personal intercourse, barring a few bill- 
iard-room interviews, was somewhat as follows : 

* T was dining with some friends at D——’s, and 
when the walnuts were tolerably well-picked, a 
friend at the other end of the table invited me to 
join his party, which included the Emperor that is. 
I was formally presented to him as Le Prince Louis 
Bonaparte (at that time he had not assumed the 
imperial Napoteon). He spoke English almost 
without an accent, and was apparently a few years 
older only than myself (about thirty), thin, dark- 
eyed, and, it may or may not be fancy, recalling 
rather the impression that he was his mother’s son 
than a Corsican’s. Somebody at the table referred 
to his escapade, upon which his cousin, one of the 
Murats, became expansive, and the theme being in- 
teresting, the hero of the event warmed. He spoke 
of the affair frankly enough, and called it what it was, 
‘a failure,’ but in the future he seemed to anticipate 
success! He expressed his intention to return to 
Switzerland, and, as he spoke of his mother, did so 
evidently with true feeling, and most gracefully. 

“Several times I subsequently met him, in the 
houses of one er two persons with whom he 
habitué, but as I was no lion-hunter, I had no disposi- 
tion toridehimdown. Perhaps, had I been a prophet, 

Gordon Cumming. 





I might have been a sort ef 





* He soon left New York ; bui old Jackson, whom 
I fancy he saw, when the subject of his bold stroke 
for a crown was spoken of, said, ‘ Well, he is a 
brave fellow, and knows what he is about.’ And 
indeed what he attempted could have been effected 
more easily by a small than a large foree. Your 
friend Halleck saw more of Louis Napoleon than 
any one I know of; and if he pleased, could give 
you many details of his career in America. 

“ Yours, etc.” 


We have taken some pains to find out what we 
could of Louis Napoleon, and record the following 
story, which we must premise, our informant gives 
as he heard, not as he saw : 


“ After living a little time in New York, ana 
having been pretty essentially thrashed by one of 
the ‘ B’hoys’ of that day, an accident which befell 
not only the Marquis of Waterford, but Louis Phi- 
lippe, and William IV. of England, in this good city 
of Gotham, the Prince wnt to New Jersey, where 
he was involved in rather a funny scrape. A cer. 
tain pig one day entered the garden of the person 
with whom he was domiciled, and began to eat up 
a parcel of Dutch bulbs set out to dry, fancying that 
they were onions. Remembering that he was son 
of a King of Holland, out sallied the Prince and in- 
continently shot the pig. The wrath of a Jersey 
Blue was excited, and the Prince arreSted on the 
charge of feloniously shooting a pig. He refused any 
atonement, and as there are no princes in New 
Jersey, was arrested, and conveyed to Bergen jail 
A good-natured lawyer, Mr. » chanced to be 
there, paid costs and expenses, and Louis Napoleon 
returned home without any other damage than the 
accretion of « certain amount of Jersey mud. This 
is the origin of the charge against him of pig-stealing. 

“P.S. A friend at our elbow, who belongs to the 
Sporting Club, states that he was arrested for a much 
higher offense, ‘shooting a pointer-dog,’ who laid 
down on the tulip-beds; and that the sixty dollars 
fine and costs paid for his majesty have never yet 
been refunded to the kind-hearted lawyer.” 


While in New York Louis Napoleon was visited 
by many officers of the army, with whom he went to 
see one of the United States light batteries (iting- 
gold’s, perhaps). The officer who accompanied him, 
says that after commenting on the trappings, etc., he 
remarked : 

“Oh, you follow the old style. I have a better 
idea, which some day, perhaps, | may show the 
world.” 

Perhaps he may, for he is not only Emperor of 
the French, but author of the best book on artillery 
tactics in the world. 

Of America and of its affairs he was utterly ignor- 
ant, having had no idea of its greatness, and no 
knowledge of its history. 

One day the son of the Emperor Iturbide, who 
died so unfortunately in Mexico, was pointed out 
to him; on which occasion Louis Napoleon unmis- 
takably conveyed the idea that he did not know that 
such a man as Iturbide had ever lived ! 

On the day after his arrival, he asked : 

“* What are the orders of nobility in America?” 

The answer was, “ We are Republicans, and 
have no nobility.” 

“ How can that be ?” said he; “ they have nobles 
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to be found here.” 
He had, it is said, very strange ideas of the great- 
ness of the country, and a gentleman with whom he 
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was somewhat intimate, states, that on one occa- 
sion he said : 

“| have a fortnight’s leisure, and would like very 
much to hunt the buffalo ; will you go with me?” 

In that he was not original; for more than one 
European has expected to leave New York in the 
morning, and bag a buffalo before night. 

Joseph Bonaparte was not then in the United 
States, else Louis Napoleon would probably have 
been thrown into better associations. When he 
was in the United States, Louis Philippe was pop- 
ular, and something of ridicule attached to his at- 
tempt. With one or two striking exceptions, those 
men with whom he mingled in America would 
scarcely be thought worthy to be his hair-dressers 
now ; so that it will not at all surprise the world if, 
in the plenitude of his power, he acts strangely to- 
ward the United States. He was often seen at the 
Café des Milles Colonnes in very bad company ; and 
on one occasion had a personal contest with an in- 
dividual below contempt. He was quite well known 
to the police. Before he left the city, he said to a 
person who was his fellow-passenger : 

“] shall never see your country again ; but some 
day, it may learn that I am not what I seem, but 
really a Bonaparte.” 

That person is now one of the aides-de-camp of 
the new Emperor. Par parenthése, it is said, that 
Mayne Reid, formerly a lieutenant of the New York 
Volunteers, is an officer of the Emperor’s staff. 

The above we give for what they are worth. They 
are the reminiscences of one or two well-known in- 
dividuals of New York, in relation to what they saw 
and heard of the Emperor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

THE traveler in Europe is sometimes mortified, 
and sometimes amused, at the general ignorance 
which prevails there, in reference to the United 
States. We will relate one or two anecdotes illus- 
trative of this ignorance, which the reader may rely 
upon as perfectly authentic. 

About eight years ago, a distinguished American 
clergyman was at Rome. He was favored with an 
audience with the Pope. His Holiness very blandly 
inquired, “ How large a proportion of the inhabitants 
of the city of New York are native Indians?” He 
supposed that New York was an Indian city, full of 
Pawnees, Pottawattamies, and Ojibewas, into the 
midst of whom, a few thousand European adventur- 
ers had crowded their way. 

Last June, the writer was one evening walking 
on the beautiful Isle of Wight. Many pedestrians 
seemed to be passing through a gentleman’s pleasure 
grounds, by a well graveled walk, which cut off an 
angle of the highway. We ventured to follow. Just 
as we arrived opposite the lordly mansion, a gentle- 
man stepped out of the door. In the course of a 
conversation with a very pleasant, gentlemanly man, 
who was a native of Wales, we remarked that we 
came from America. ‘ From Ameriky, from Amer- 
iky,” exclaimed the native, with his broad honest 
John Bull face beaming with surprise, “ God bless 
my soul! why, you speak very good English !” 

An American gentleman, not long ago, was dining 
with a very intelligent English gentleman, in one 
of the most important cities of Great Britain. ‘““How 
far,” inquired the hospitable host, “is the forest 
cleared away around the city of New York?” He 
evidently supposed that the ride of a few hours took 
one to the wigwam of the Indian, and to the forest 
where the wolf howls, and to the prairie where the 
wild horse and buffalo roam. 





A few years ago, one of the most distinguished of 
American scholars was traveling down the Rhine. 
In conversation with a very pleasant fellow-traveler, 
he incidentally mentioned that he came from Amer- 
ica. His companion very solemnly inquired, 

“What language is principally spoken in the 
United States?” ‘The American gentleman, who is 
rather famous for his waggery, very soberly replied, 

“ Why, a great many people speak Cherokee.” 

“You speak English remarkably well,” exclaimed 
his London friend. 

“Yes,” replied the American, “I have often been 
told that I have made remarkable proficiency.” 

One of the scholars of New York was dining with 
a party of literary gentlemen in London. The ques- 
tion was asked, “Are the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains visible from the city of New York?” 
“* How far is Boston from Massachusetts ’” was an- 
other of the inquiries proposed. 

These questions, though not a little amusing, are 
not a little mortifying to one’s national pride. They 
show that heretofore America has attracted but little 
attention in the Old World. But now the shadow 
of our gigantic growth sweeps the Atlantic. In the 
constellation of earthly nations, America has become 
a star of the first magnitude. 


A FEw years ago, among the reigning bel/es in New 
Orleans, was a young lady from up the river, who 
was universally known by the not very feminine 
soubriquet of ““ The Great Western.” Our fair hero- 
ine was as remarkable for her witty and cultivated 
conversation as she was for her very great personal 
attractions. One evening, when she was standing in 
a ball-room, surrounded by a bevy of admiring beaus, 
an impertinent scion of chivalry-dom (to speak a la 
Willis) asked her very abruptly, “ Pray, Miss ——, 
why are you called ‘The Great Western ?’” 

“Really, sir.” was the ready and caustic reply, 
“T can not tell, unless it is because I have so many 
flats in tow!” 

It is needless to say that the inquiring youth was 
not the only victim hit by this well-aimed revolver. 

Upon another occasion, the same lady met at the 
foot of the stairs, as she was returning from a walk, 
a person who had just been to call upon her, and 
whom, as it happened, she by no means affected.— 
“Oh, Miss —— !” he exclaimed, “ I regret so much 
that I did not find you at home—I left my card, how- 
ever.”—* It, will do just as well, sir,” was the very 
unexpected answer which he received. 


AN EPIGRAM. 
Minerve sprang, the fables tell, 
Armed from the Thunderer’s head— 
The sage of B—v—r street, no doubt, 
Sprang from a pig of lead. 
His might—her wisdom can’t surpass ; 
The virtues of pig-lead and—brass! 


De Quincey, when under the opium influence, 
had a quaintness about him which somehow recalled 
poor Lamb. Once, when the full intoxication of the 
drug was upon him, a waggish friend stuck upon a 
stick a raw potato, upon which he cut with his pen- 
knife representations of a nose, eyes, and a mouth, 
and then wrapped a white pocket-handkerchief 
around the stick. The image thus prepared he pre- 
sented to De Quincey, who eyeing it with stupid 
bewilderment, stammered out—“ Is it, is it, is it, an 
—an—an abortion ?” 


A FEW evenings ago, at a private house where we 
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happened to be spending the evening, an “ infant 
phenomenon” was introduced, to exhibit her profi- 
ciency upon the piano. $he took her seat and began, 
and with the utmost self-fossession and complacency 
continued to play for more than an hour, without be- 
ing deterred by the applause which was intended to 
put a stop to her performance, but which she took 
entirely for encouragement to go on. In vain we 
inquired : 

“ The little darling! At what hour is she put to 
bed?” She only stopped at the end of her yiece— 
if the word piece is not a misnomer for something 
which to cultivated ears was without form and with- 
out meaning. 

A person, too well known, to be named, remarked : 

** T was a good deal more interested at the beginning 
than at the conclusion.” 

“Why ?” we asked. 

“* Because the child was so much younger !” 


Tue following extracts are translated from the 
‘* Moniteur,” the French organ, for 1793. At the 
present moment when the Dauphin-mania, is epidem- 
ic, there may be some interest in reproducing, them : 

“ Friday, January 25th, 1793. 

“Appeared the citizen Cléry, valet-de-chambre 
of Louis Capet (the king), and requested permission 
to make a declaration of the possession of three ob- 
jects confided to him this morning (the day of the 
execution) by Louis Capet, in presence of several 
commissaries who testified to the fact; the said 
objects being a gold ring, oh the inside of which is 
engraved as follows: M. A.A. A. 19 Aprille, 1770, 
and which ring he charged him to deliver to his 
wife, saying that it pained him to part with it. Be- 
sides, a silver watch-seal, which opens in three 
places, upon one of which are engraved the arms 
of France, upon another L.L., and upon the third a 
child’s head, with a helmet on, which he directed 
him to deliver to his son; and lastly a small paper, 
upon which is written, in the handwriting of Louis 
Capet, ‘ My wife’s, my sister’s, and my children’s 
hair,’ and containing, in fact, four little locks of hair, 
which he directed Cléry to deliver to his wife, and 
to beg her forgiveness for not having permitted her 
to see him this morning, being anxious to spare her 
the grief of so cruel a separation. 

**The Council permitted Citizen Cléry to retain 
these objects, until it may be otherwise decided by 
the General Council of the Commune.” 

“January 26th, 1793. 

“ The widow of Louis Capet requested very plain 
mourning garments for herself, her sister, and her 
children. The Council granted the request.” 


Many years ago, before the days of ocean-steam- 
ers, we crossed the Atlantic in a Liverpool Packet, 
in company with a remarkable Italian quack, who 
called himself “ Dr. Bartalotti of Bologna of Italy.” 
The Doctor, according to his own account, had 
passed successively from the service of the Pasha 
of Egypt to that of the Emperor of Brazil, and thence 
to that of the President of Mexico. He was a sal- 
low, haggard, sententious sort of man—very un- 
Italian in many of his ways—as temperate as a 
Turk, and withal almost as silent. This latter pe- 
culiarity may have been particularly prominent just 
then, on account of the martyrdom to sea-sickness 
which he endured. He had a habit, among others, 
of never declining an offer, considering it uncivil to 
do so. “ Doctor, the pleasure of a glass of wine 
with you?” “ Yes, thank you, but not now.” 

The first part of our passage was unusually bois- 


terous, so much so, that we often in the night found 
it extremely difficult to prevent ourselves from tum. 
| bling out of our births. One evening, all the pas. 
| sengers, excepting the Doctor, were seated round 
| the cabin-table at cards, backgammon, and othe; 
| games. Our Esculapius was slyly intriguing with 
| the steward for an extraordinary supply of pillows 
| When he had succeeded, and had arranged his berth 
| to his perfect satisfaction, with an air of triumph a 
the superior comfort which he had procured for him. 
| self, he insisted that the whole party should visi 
| his domicile. We yielded to his importunities, and 
discovered that he had made a perfect trough with 
pillows—he was so bolstered up that no lurch of the 
ship could possibly discommode him. We expressed 
| our approval of his arrangements, and jestingly re- 
| proaching him for his selfishness, we returned to 
our amusements, and left him to “turn in.” About 
| half an hour afterward a dismal cry was heard to 
| proceed from his state-room. ‘‘ Open de door,” was 
| repeated several times, in the most lachrymose tones. 
| Open the door yourself, Doctor,” we replied, not 
interrupting our games. In a few moments the same 
| request was repeated with an energy which made 
| us start to our feet. Turning round in the direction 
| of the voice, we saw a stream of water flowing into 
the cabin from under the closed door. To force 
open the door was the work of a moment, and the 
spectacle then presented to our eyes was too absurd 
for our gravity. The Doctor was seated bolt up- 
right in the upper berth, divested of all clothing ex- 
cept a very black and dirty amulet which he wore 
around his neck, and an intensely red night-cap, 
which contrasted oddly enough with the extreme 
yellowness of his skin. With both his hands he 
was holding on to the port-window, through which, 
in spite of his efforts, a flood of water was pouring 
in. His bed was deluged. His clothing was satu- 
rated. His trunks and chairs were afloat. The 
expression of his face was was too ludicrous to be 
described. The fumes of sleep were still upon him, 
and stupidity, terror, and helplessness were equally 
painted upon his countenance. His hair which was 
cropped as short as if he had just emerged froma 
state prison, was completely concealed by his Phry- 
gian bonnet. 

As soon as our laughter, which we made no effort 
to suppress, permitted us to do so, we dragged him 
out of his tub and transferred him to dry quarters. 
It was not until then that we thought of inquiring 
how the accident happened. It appeared that as he 
occupied the whole state-room to himself, our pill- 
administering friend had locked the door immedi- 
ately after we had left him, and, establishing him- 
self in his downy quarters, had turned over and gone 
to sleep at once, forgetting, or not knowing that beth 
ports were unfastened. Presently the lurching of 
the ship had introduced a torrent through the open 
windows. The Doctor, springing up in alarm, 
thought at first, naturally enough, that the vessel 
had foundered, and that he was drowning. Being 
unable to fasten the windows, he could not at the 
same time hold even one of them closed and open 
the door. Hence his cries for assistance. 

We never shall forget the figure that he cut that 
night—or how heartily we amused ourselves at his 
misfortune. Fora week afterward clothes-lines en- 
cumbered the ship’s deck, and upon these lines were 
hanging the various articles belonging to the nonde- 
script w be of our medical friend. 

The last we saw of him he was astonishing the 
people of the Adelphi Hotel at Liverpool by a de- 








mand for breakfast at six o’clock of a spring morning. 








The History of the State of New York, by J. R. 
BropHeaD. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
It is high time that the delightful pleasantries of the 
illustrious Diedrich Knickerbocker on the early col- 
onists and governors of Manhattan, should be suc- 
ceeded by the sober narratives of veritable history. 
in this elaborate volume, Mr. Brodhead has sup- 
plied the desideratum, with a completeness and 
accuracy of research, a genuine historical acumen, 
and a lucidity and vigor of style which at once ele- 
vate his work to the rank ofa standard and classical 
authority on the subject. After a rapid sketch of the 
progress of discovery prior to the voyages of Henry 
Hudson, the adventures of that intrepid navigator 
are minutely related—the establishment of the Dutch 
dominion in North America is described in its suc- 
cessive steps—the introduction of the religion, juris- 
prudence, and customs of the Fatherland is traced 
out—bringing down the history to the reduction of 
the province to the British rule in 1664. Mr. 
Brodhead has investigated the subject, to a great 
extent, by the aid of original materials. He writes 
with singular independence, and pays no servile 
homage to any authority, however eminent. His 
pages not enly bear the marks of extensive research, 
but of conscientious impartiality, excellent judg- 
ment, and refined and liberal scholarship. His 
style is appropriate to the theme. Free from ambi- 
tious flights of rhetoric, it is manly and direct, flow- 
ing in an equable channel, and embellished, when, 
the occasion admits, with the chaste ornaments of 
composition. The antecedents of Mr. Brodhead 
admirably qualify him for the task he has undertaken. 
The influence of his previous culture and pursuits 
is reflected from almost every page of the present 
volume. He is the son of the Rev. Doctor Jacob 
Brodhead, formerly one of the ministers ef the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Churches in this city. 
After graduating, in 1831, at Rutger’s College, in 
New Brunswick, N. J., he entered the law office of 
Mr. Hugh Maxwell, the present Collector of this 
port, and, in 1835, was admitted to practice as an 
Attorney. His kinsman, the late Harmanus Bleeck- 
er, of Albany, having been appointed by Mr. Van 
Buren Chargé d’ Affaires at the Hague, Mr. Brod- 
head joined the Legation as attaché in 1839. While 
residing in Holland, he projected the work, the first 
part of which is now accomplished. In 1841, Mr. 
Brodhead was appointed by the government of 
New York as agent, under an Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1839, for the pr t of d nts in 
the archives of England, Holland, and France, relat- 
ing to the colonial history of this State. This duty 
was completed in 1845, when eighty manuscript vol- 
umes were deposited in the Secretary’s office at 
Albany, as the results of the Agency. Upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bancroft as Minister to Great 
Britain in 1846, Mr. Brodhead was commissioned 
by President Polk to be Secretary of Legation at 
London, in which post he remained until he was re- 
called by President Taylor in 1849. Since that 
time he has been quietly occupied in the composi- 
tion of this history, and other literary pursuits in 
the city of New York. 

In announcing the completion of Lossine’s Pic- 
torial Field Book of the Revolution, in two large octavo 
volumes, we may once more express our sense of its 
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unique position as a historical work, and the singu- 
larly attractive features by which it wins the interest 
of the general reader. It is, in the strictest sense, a 
genuine American production. Suggested by native 
genius, patriotism, and taste, it exhibits no sectional 
partialities. Wherever the soil of our country has 
been moistened by generous blood, the sympathies 
of the author are touched with glowing fervor. Visit- 
ing in person the most celebrated scenes of Revo- 
lutionary prowess, he has not only become familiar 
with the localities of battles, but has formed intimate 
relations with the people. He has gathered much 
from local tradition, from conversation, and from in- 
dividual reminiscences. Obtaining the materials of 
his narrative to so great an extent from living me- 
morials instead of researches in dusty libraries, he has 
imparted to it a wonderful freshness and vitality. 
The variety of its contents, the profusion of personal 
anecdotes, the vivid descriptions of natural scenery 
and the humorous reflections in which the author 
often indulges, give to his work a perpetual charm. 
The easy and natural manner in which he makes 
his readers the companions of his journey, not mount- 
ing them on a fiery Pegasus, but jogging on with the 
faithful “‘ Charley,” invests his descriptions with a 
certain homelike character and makes you feel as if 
listening to the stories of a pleasant talker, rather than 
poring over the lifeless pages of a book. The engrav- 
ings, which amount to over one thousand, form not 
only a delightful feature of the volume, but are rich 
as graphic illustrations of history. We can cordially 
recommend this great national werk as one of which 
every American heart may be justly proud. 

The second volume of Harper and Brothers’ edi- 
tion of CoLeR1pGE’s Works, containing The Friend, 
perhaps the most vigorous, and certainly the most 
characteristic of the author’s productions, has been 
recently issued. This beautiful edition has been 
greeted with a loud welcome by the numerous ad- 
mirers of Coleridge’s genius in this country. 

A new edition of Archbishop WHATELEY’s ingen- 
ious essay, entitled Historic Doubts relative to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, has been published by James Munroe 
and Co,, with a postscript touching the light thrown 
on the subject by the movements of Louis Napoleon. 
The remarkable acuteness of this little work gives it 
much more than an ephemeral interest. 

Among the recent juvenile publications of Harper 
and Brothers, are Cuartes Dickens's Child’s His- 
tory of England, a specimen of familiar historical 
writing surpassed only by Sir Walter Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather ; a new volume of Jacos Asporr’s 
Franconia Stories, entitled Ellen Linne; and The 
History of Nero, by the same author. This last vol. 
ume, for graphic and attractive description, is fully 
equal to any of Mr. Abbott's popular narratives. 

Under the general title of The Kathayan Slave, we 
have a collection of sketches in prose and verse re. 
lating to the missionary life, by Mrs. Emity Jupson 
They are marked by the rich and delicate fancy of 
Fanny Forester, chastened by the influence of 
deep religious feeling. In connection with numer. 
ous picturesque representations of Oriental manners 
and scenery, the writer presents an occasional vig. 
orous argumentative defense of the missionary 
enterprise, with reference to the skeptical cavils of 
various objectors. Her statements, which are found- 
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ed on personal experience, are set forth with great 
force, and do equal honor to her head and heart. 
(Published by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) 

One of the most valuable biographies of recent date 
is that of the illustrious brothers Alexander and Wil- 
liam Von Humboldt, translated from the German by 
Juriettre Baver, and just veprinted by Harper and 
Brothers. William Humboldt died in April, 1835, at 
the age of sixty-eight. Connected with the most 
eminent men of his age in politics and literature, his 
life is a lucid commentary on the intellectual devel- 
opment of Germany. He is justly regarded by his 
biographer as a pattern of the depth and diversity of 
the German mind, and as the promise of a richer 
future for the German nation. “ He stands like the 
representative of the change from spirit to life, from 
idea to reality, in which the German mind is en- 
gaged, for he was one of the first and ablest who took 
this step. He adhered to the past, advanced boldly 
ferward, and put his trust in humanity and his coun- 
try.” Alexander Humboldt is still living in Berlin, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. In spite of his 
years, he is still actively engaged in the loftiest 
intellectual pursuits, completing his great work, 
Kosmos, and eagerly seizing upon every new dis- 
covery in the progress of science for the illustration 
and enrichment of his comprehensive system. At 
the same time, he neglects no duty which his posi- 
tion in the world of science imposes upon him, an- 
swering every letter of the humblest scholar with no 
less punctilious attention than marked the corre- 
spondence of the late Duke of Wellington. His per- 
son is known to all the inhabitants of Berlin, who 
show him as much honor as they show the king. With 
the name of Humboldt, a whole world seems to rise 
before the imagination. His noble career of intel- 
lectual activity is well described in this volume, 
which is adapted to absorb the attention of every 
discriminating reader. 

Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have issued a new vol- 
ume by R. H. Sropparp, entitled Adventures in 
Fairy Land, an exquisite collection of allegorical 
stories, in rich poetical prose. Intended for juvenile 
reading, they are eminently adapted to be attractive 
to all whose love of beautiful fancies has not been 
chilled by the hard realities of this “ working-day” 
world. In the guise of familiar stories to a group of 
eager youthful listeners, they convey many a lesson 
of elevated moral truth. Their transparent delicacy 
of expression is in admirable keeping with their pu- 
rity and tenderness of sentiment. We can cordially 
commend this volume to readers of taste, as an ad- 
mirable specimen of graceful and pathetic imagin- 
ative composition. 

Villette, by Curren Bett. A new novel by the 
author of Jane Eyre, is a piquante luxury to the sated 
taste of regular readers of fiction. Currer Bell is so 
direct, life-like, and human—accomplishes so much 
by such slight means—goes to the heart of a mystery 
by such sudden strokes of power—and withal keeps 
you in such provoking, yet delightful uncertainty, 
with regard to the real characters of her heroes and 
heroines—that her writings exercise a resistless 


. fascination; and, in spite of their glaring faults, 
. make an equal impression on the imagination and the 


heart. Villette, like Jane Eyre, is in the form of an 
autobiography. The scene is laid in the least ro- 
mantic spot on earth—a young ladies’ boarding- 
school in a provincial city. The principal characters 
‘are teachers in the institution. With such unprom- 
‘ising materials, we have a tale of exquisite beauty, 
wonderful character-drawing, and ever exciting in- 
cidents, though destitute of the tragic pathos and 





strange depth of passion which pervade the narrative 
in Jane Eyre. The power of the work consists, to» 
great degree, in its downright reality. The plot is 
simple, almost to bareness. But the personages o{ 
the story stand out from this plain canvas with , 
truly marvelous distinctness, showing the mirac. 
ulous skill of the writer in the art of dramatic per. 
spective. The characters are purely human. They 
make no claim to angelic virtues ; nor do they dis. 
gust the sensitive reader by any demoniac manifesta. 
tions. The story is a picture of life as it is. It ig 
not disguised by the imagination of the writer, but 
only reproduced more vividly. If Villette does na 
equal Jane Eyre in startling vigor of thought and ex. 
pression, its purer moral tone, and its more attractive 
portraitures, give it the assurance of a more durable 
fame. (Harper and Brothers.) 

A new romance, entitled Agnes Sorel, by G. P. R. 
James, has been issued by Harper and Brothers. 
The scene is laid in France, during the wars of that 
country with England in the fifteenth century, and 
presents many lively pictures of the state of society 
at that period. The hero of the story is Jean Char. 
ost, a noble of Bourges, whose fortunes have fallen 
into “ the sear and yellow leaf,” and who after vari- 
ous adventures enters into the service cf the Duke 
of Orleans. In the course of the plot a great variety 
of historical characters are introduced upon the 
stage, including Henry the Fifth of England, Charles 
the Seventh, Joan of Arc, and the celebrated per. 
sonage from whom the novel takes its name. The 
subject affords an admirable opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the descriptive powers for which the author 
is remarkable. Abounding in passages of brilliant 
picturesqueness, and in adventures of stirring inter- 
est, this production is a new proof of the fertility of 
Mr. James’s pen, and will serve to enhance his well- 
earned reputation. 

Interviews : Memorable and Useful ; from Diary and 
Memory Reproduced. Under this quaint title, and 
heralded by a plethora of mottoes, the Rev. Dr. Cox 
gives us several chapters of personal reminiscences, 
describing scenes and conversations with various 
distinguished personages, in which he took part, and 
accompanied with appropriate reflections and infer- 
ences in the peculiar vein of humor which has given 
the author no little celebrity. Among the person- 
ages who figure in this volume are Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Emmons, John Quincy Adams, and Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, concerning whom a great deal of anecdotical 
information is presented, and in a form which is 
usually far more captivating than aa elaborate bio- 
graphy. But the book is by no means taken up with 
mere personal details. The interviews described 
were occupied with important discussions. In the 
conversations with Dr. Chalmers, the discourse 
turned upon the Voluntary Principle, then a subject 
of eager controversy in Scotland—on the organiza- 
tion and differences of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States—on the Temperance and Slavery 
questions—and on the true significance of some of 
the doctrines of Calvin. The interview with Dr. 
Emmons, in which the youthful champion appears 
to have foiled the veteran polemic with his own 
weapons, is brought to bear on the illustration of 
several disputed theological points. So, too, in an 
extended talk with John Quincy Adams, during a 
steamboat passage from New York to Providence, 
the leading principles of evangelical religi+n are 
brought under review, showing, in a highly favorable 
light, the dexterity and readiness of the author as an 
aceomplished disputant. The portion of the volume 
in which this conversation is related, will probably 
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possess the greatest interest for the majority of read- 
ers. It presents a curious exhibition of intellectual 
gladiatorship. Mr. Adams evidently rejoiced in the 
occasion to put the learned divine to the test, and he 
plies him with all sorts of questions and difficulties, 
with good-humored pertinacity But Dr. Cox man- 
fully maintains his ground before the wily statesman. 
He shows himself prepared on all points; and not a 
rent is made in his armor. Seldom has such a trial 
of wits occurred in a casual interview, and it is not 
surprising that the surviving hero of the “ bloodless 
affray” has wished to give it a wider publicity. The 
remainder of the work is eminently instructive in a 
theological point of view, and at the same time will 
not be found devoid of amusement by the general 
reader. (Harper and Brothers ) 

The Chapel of the Hermits, and Other Poems by 
Joun G. WuittieR. (Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) 
This volume is of a less Tyrtwan character than 
most of the productions of the writer. Mr. Whittier 
is chiefly known as an earnest advocate of various 
reforms. His muse has been more inspired by the 
sense of justice than the love of beauty. This has 
limited his universality, and made him rather the 
poet of a class than a favorite of the public. The 
present work is more deeply tinged with the spirit 
of reflection. A calm atmosphere pervades its pages. 
The problems of life, to which several of the pieces 
are devoted, give a pensive and tender cast to the 
composition. We are persuaded they will win new 
admirers for the gifted poet. 

Spain; A Sketch, by S.T. Watts. (Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields.) A new work by the intelligent 
author of Glimpses of Spain, containing a view of her 
institutions, politics, and public men. Mr. Wallis 
has enjoyed peculiar opportunities for an acquaint- 
ance with that interesting country. He is an acute 
and patient observer. His judgments on the im- 
portant topics of which he treats are not thrown out 
hap-hazard, in the * hit-or-miss” style, which is af- 
fected by so many recent travelers. On the contrary, 
they are the fruit of examination and reflection, and 
are expressed with modest candor. His style is in 
admirable keeping with his subject. Free from pre- 
tension and grandiloquence, it is lucid, chaste, and 
dignified. He never attempts to play the buffoon, 
for the sake of concealing poverty of thought. Com- 
mend us to a traveler like Mr. Wallis, who gives us 
so much useful instruction in a charming form, with 
eut putting on airs to bewilder his readers. 


The London journals announce the Life of Will- 
iam Bowles as in preparation, containing his early 
correspondence with Coleridge. Both Southey and 
Coleridge, it will be remembered, were constant in 
their acknowledgment of the debt of obligation which 
their early verse was under to the muse of Bowles. 
The Life of the Vicar of Bremhill, though not a stir- 
ring one, was far from devoid of interest, and in 
good hands will doubtless form a pleasing picture of 
pastoral and poetic life. 


The increasing importation of American books is 
now carried on in a more regular and systematic 
way than previously, several London houses hav- 
ing made arrangements for receiving the best new 
works as they are published in the States. 

Apropos to this subject, the Literary Gazette has 
some brief comments on certain American writers, 
in which our readers may find amusement, if no- 
thing else : “There are occasional works worthy 
of being known to the British public, though they 
may not seem to warrant the commercial enterprise 





of English publication or reprinting. Books of poet- 
ry are of this class, and other works, such as those 
whose titles follow: The Podesta’s Daughter, and 
other Miscellaneous Poems, by Georce H. Boxer, 
author of *Calaynos,” ‘“‘ Anna Boleyn,” &e. “The 
Podesta’s Daughter” is a dramatic piece of consid- 
erable merit ; but some of the minor miscellaneous 
poems are much more to our taste, and display more 
poetic feeling and fancy. Cap Sheaf, a bundle of 
tales and sketches, by Lewis Myrt Le, contains 
pleasant light reading, somewhat after the spirit of 
Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book.” The Chil- 
dren of Light, a Theme for the Time, by CAROLINE 
CueEsesro’, authorof “ Isa,” “ Dreamland,” &c., ie 
a tale of domestic life, colored with such light as an 
American authoress of deep feeling, delicate senti- 
ment, and considerable ability is likely to throw on 
her subject. The English readers will be surprised 
and amused by some of the philosophico-religious 
speculations which seem familiar with their Amer- 
ican sisters, even such as dwell in such remote and 
unknown places as Canandaigua, from which the 
book is dated. We observe that while these Amer- 
ican imported books have the agents’ names merely 
pasted on the title-page, others have a new title- 
page added in London, although the book is printed 
in America, a practice hardly justifiable, and which 
ought not to be continued.” 


We occasionally find rich specimens of ignorant 
and flatulent insolence in the London literary jour- 
cals, in relation to American affairs. The following 
comical example is from “The Critic,” a second- 
rate journal, as superficial as it is conceited : 

“From Mr. Ingersoll’s Model-Republic, tidings 
keep coming of the triumphant progress of Mr. 
Thackeray. At New York, he won golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. Preceded by Mr. Bancroft’s 
certificate of respectability, and accompanied by the 
announcement that the Duchess of Sutherland had 
attended his lectures in London, Mr. Thackeray has 
been lionized, to an immense extent, by the aristoe- 
racy of New York, where journalists are careful to 
inform us that he appears at evening soirées in ‘ pol- 
ished boots and a white cravat.’ Mr. Dickens’ nose 
was the physical feature respecting which there was 
most curiosity when that eminent novelist visited 
the States, and surely there is somewhere in the 
American Notes a chapter full of description of the 
various scientific und tactual investigations to which 
the author of Pickwick’s organ of smell was subjected 
in some American town. The New York journalists 
preserve, on the whole, a delicate silence (very cred- 
itable to them) on the subject of Mr. Thackeray’s 
nose ; but they are eloquent about his legs; and 
when the last muil left, a controversy was raging 
among them on this matter, one party maintaining 
that ‘ he stands very firm on his legs,’ while the op- 
position asserted that his legs were decidedly ‘shaky.’ 
Some ingenious New York booksellers turned his 
lectures to good commercial account, by bringing out 
(with new title-pages) copies of an old stereotype 
edition of Fielding and Smollett, that had long hung 
fire, and they made a very ‘ smart’ thing of the spec- 
ulation ; so much so, that the Evangelical newspapers 
have been forced to make a protest! From New 
York Mr. Thackeray proceeded to Boston ; but at 
the latest advices public opinion there had not come 
to any harmonious conclusion respecting his merits. 
The Boston mind (at the latest advices) had been 
engaged in discussing the commercial aspects of the 
phenomenon—whether Mr. Thackeray had a right to 
charge so much more for his lectures than was gen- 
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erally paid to Emerson, or to a certain * Whipple,’ 
or to the ‘ Hon. Rufus Choate,’ who seems to be a 
rising man in those parts.” 


Some of the friends of M. de LamarTINE have 
proposed to raise a national subscription, for the 
purpose of relieving him from his pecuniary embar- 
rassments ; but the poet and historian has nobly re- 
fused to accept any thing in the shape of agift. He 
thinks that, in time and by labor, he can earn suffi- 
cient to pay off every demand on him, and to pre- 
vent his family mansion from passing into the hands 
of strangers ; and, like Walter Scott in similar cir- 
cumstances, he cries proudly, “‘ My own right hand 
shall do it!” Whatever may be the opinion of this 
gentleman’s political career, it is impossible, we think, 
to withhold admiration from the manliness and the 
purity of his private character—they are equal, in 
every respect to hisgenius. As we are speaking of 
him, it may be stated that the Sultan has agreed to 
take back the large estate he some time ago granted 
him in Turkey, and to allow him instead an annual 
sum of a few hundreds. 


The chair held by M. Encar Quinet, the well- 
known professor and author, in the Collége de France, 
at Paris, has been suppressed by imperial decree. 
M. Quinet was exiled after the coup d’état of Decem- 
ber, and though elected to his chair for life, was dis- 
missed. The spécialité of this gentleman’s teaching 
was the languages and literature of the south of 
Europe. The subject will have henceforth to be 
treated by the professor of the Germanic languages 
and literature—M. PHILaReETE CHASLEs. 


In a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Arago announced that Madame O’Connor 
had forwarded to him, for presentation to the Aca- 
demy, a mass of letters addressed by Lacranae, 
the great mathematician, to D’Alembert, a treatise 
written by him in his youth on a mathematical sub- 
ject, and a number of disquisitions on metaphysics, 
history, religion, &c. These papers were presented 
by D’Alembert to Condorcet, who was Madame 
O’Connor’s father; and they have since then been 
lying neglected in a garret at her residence near 
Montargis. The letters and papers are of great 
value—not because they contain any striking scien- 
tific novelty, but because they reveal the character 
and private thoughts of a very eminent man. ‘The 
contemporaries of Lagrange compared him to New- 
ton—some of them even thought him superior. 


M. Grin, well known as the chief rédeacteur of 
the Moniteur Universel, and the author of several 
works on parliamentary jurisprudence, contributed 
last year to the pages of the Moniteur a number of 
papers on the moral condition of the laboring classes 
in France—and these are now reprinted. The writer 
treats his theme, in the light—not to say flippant— 
style of French social pundits, under the various 
aspects of intemperance, imprudence, precocious 
marriages, disorderly passion, amusements, theatres, 
public fétes, the influence of literature and the press 
—and so forth, in the old jog-trot way. 


The translation of the first volume of Mr. Mac- 
awLay’s History is obtaining immense ‘success in 


France. - It may be called the work of the season. 
Several of the principal journals of Paris have given 
elaborate reviews of it. ‘They are unanimous in ex- 
pressing admiration. at the patient research it dis- 
plays, at the loftiness of its philosophical tone, and 
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especially at the brilliant style in which it is written; 
but the decided Protestant and liberal feeling which 
pervades it is displeasing to such of them as belong 
to the despotic and ultra-Church party. One of the 
organs of this school even goes the length of accus- 
ing the historian of downright religious skepticism, 
because he is not adverse to the Reformation. 


The literary men of Dresden have been unusually 
diligent during the past season. GuTzkow, who 
stands among the foremost of the romance writers of 
Germany, has contributed several tales to his peri- 
odical, which has already reached a sale of about four 
thousand copies weekly, and the circulation is stead- 
ily increasing. AvERBACH has published a new 
volume of Village Tales, containing two stories, the 
first of which is equal in interest, and superior in 
power, to any thing he has ever written ; the second 
tale is not so good. He has a third in manuscript 
nearly ready, which will make its appearance shortly 
in a periodical. A French work has just appeared, en- 
titled Hebel et Auerbach, Scenes Villageoises da la Forét, 
translated by Max Boucnon. It contains translations 
of many of the Allemannisch poems of Hebel, and 
the village tales of Auerbach. ‘The author not only 
translates accurately, but fully enters into the mean- 
ing and spirit of the two poets. Auerbach’s works 
have now appeared in English, Dutch, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and French translations. A Fraulein AMALIE 
Bo.te, who spent many years of her life in England, 
has lately published a very clever, but somewhat 
one-sided book on English life and manners, under 
the title of Visitenbuch eines deutschen Arztes in Lon- 
don( Diary of a German Physician in London). Koun, 
so well known in England from the translations of his 
travels in England, Ireland, Russia, &c., is now 
employed on a work about the Gradual Discovery of 
America. As the materials for such an undertaking 
are not to be found in the Dresden library, Koh) wii! 
most likely be obliged to seek for them among the 
treasures of the British Museum. GerviNvs is at 
present in Berlin, studying for a new and amended 
edition of his celebrated History of Literature. 


Professor GeRviNUs’s new book is producing an 
extraordinary stir in official Germany. Great pains 
are taken by the Heidelberg police to find out every 
purchaser of the volume. It has been seized in 
Munich and elsewhere ; and the Professor is cited 
before the legal tribunals. Prof. Gervinus, following 
in the wake of ideas proposed by Vico, Montesquieu, 
Herder, Hegel, Michelet, and Auguste Comte in suc- 
cession, believes that he has discovered the laws by 
which the development of nations—the growth of 
the world—is governed ; and these laws he has at- 
tempted to explain in the incriminated IJntreduc- 
tion to the History of the Nineteenth Century. The 
book is very abstract, technical, and scientific—all 
which is natural with a German professor dealing 
with the abstruse principles of historical philosophy. 
It was, therefore, not cast in a popular mould, or 
likely to be much read, except by men of thought 
and speculation, With these classes, however, Ger- 
vinus is a great authority ; and his influence is par- 
ticularly felt in the universities. The sting lies in 
the nature of the law which he thinks he has dis- 
covered: viz., the inevitable tendency of civilized 
nations toward self-government—toward democracy. 
in fact. This idea is certainly far from novel; and 
the exeitement got up about it only shows once more 
how unsound is the relation in which intellectual 
Germany stands at this period to the several armed 
powers of the country. 
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A MORAL IMPOSSIBILITY. 
Mamma.—My dear Frederick, do, pray, take your hands out of your pockets 
Frepericx.—Couldn’t do it, Mamma, dear ; all our Men at College wear their hands 
in their pockets, and I couldn’t disgrace my Class by taking mine out! 
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Yes, of course I rung! 


AN ABSURD SUPPOSITION. 


Irnitatep SweLu.—Ring? 


I'm to do my Baek 


Ilair with only one Candle? 





Ficures 1 anp 2.—Home Dress anp Bait Costume. 


\ J INTER, in our variable and uncertain climate, 

is loth to surrender his empire to the more ge- 
nial rule of Spring, and is apt to reassert his claims 
long after they had been apparently abandoned. 
Warned therefore by experience, Fashion is not de- 
ceived by the bright days of April. Though the 
almanac declares us to be in the middle of the vernal 
months, the heavy and gorgeous fabrics of winter are 
yet partially retained, both for home dress and on the 
promenade. Dresses are cut long in the skirt, espe- 
cially behind, reminding one of the trains in which 
our stately grandmothers swept along. Waists are 
round, not pointed. Sleeves are puffed, gathered, 
plain at top, wide in the arm, tight at the wrist, for 
morning dress ; for half-dress, they are puffed, and 
confined on the fore-arm byasmall band For even- 


la Vierge, plain at the top, gathered at the waist ; 
sleeves short, formed of one or two bouffants, and 


frequently divided by small bows, bunches of ribbon, | 
or pearl buttons. The illustrations which we pre- | 


sent, while graceful, are selected from the more 
chaste and simple styles. 

Ficure ].—Home Dress.—The cap has a crown 
of plain white tulle, mounted on another of plain | 


white tulle supported by a slight stiffening. This 
crown, not very deep, is cut in vandykes at the edge, 
and the middle one, the largest, comes forward on 
the head. These vandykes are edged with three 
extremely narrow bands of terry velvet. Then a 
blond an inch wide is sewed to the edge of them, 
and gathered at the corners only. On each side little 
loops and ends of terry velvet ribbon No. 4. Dress 
and vest of colored taffeta. The body of the dress is 
embroidered muslin, trimmed with lace, and forms 
a waistcoat at bottom. The skirt is trimmed with a 
flounce 34 inches deep, gathered at the head and 
festooned. The bottom of the flounce is festooned 
in teeth like those of a cock’s comb. The flounce is 
only one width more than the skirt. The vest is 


| embroidered and ornamented with velvet. The stuff 
ing, bodies are frilled, cut low, square across, or 4 | 


is cut out; the velvet is applied underneath, and 


|then the running design is embroidered in chain- 


stitch or braid. 

Ficure 2.—Ba.tut Costume.—The hair is ar- 
ranyed in flat bandeaux, with a rather large plat, laid 
on rend, like a diadem. A second bandeau, puffed, 
anc che ends of which are turned under, ace »mpa’.ies 
the plat ; a comb covers and supports the “ack hair ; 
on each side two feathers fall back, rather low. Dress 
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of moire antique, with skirt and bouillons of white 
tulle, ornamented with gold violets and selvedge. 
The body is moire, and altogether of a new style. It 
has no shoulder-piece ; is very low, and in the form 
of the top of a corset, heart-shape in front, and the 
sides passing just under the arms. The body is not 
more than eight inches deep at the sides. The waist 
has a point of nearly two inches in front, and only 
half that length behind. The waist is shaped by a 
plait. The top and bottom edges are bordered with 
a gold band nearly half an inch wide, laid on flat. 
The top of the body is composed of a tulle bouillonée 
imitating a bertha. This bouillonée may be six 
inches high, and at the shoulder only two inches. 
The short sleeve is also made of bouillonées ; little 
violets are stitched in the folds of the bouillonées ; 
the skirt is tulle, and 28 inches tong. It is bordered 
with gold band, and covered with little violets. 

Most of the new ball dresses received from Paris 
are ornamented with beautiful embroidery in gold 
and silver, mingled with silk in various shades of 
color. One that has been greatly admired is of white 
tarletane, embroidered in bouquets of lilies of the 
valley in goldand silver, intermingled with fuchsias 
in crimson silk. These bouquets are grouped to- 
gether so as to form wreaths, which extend from the 
bottom of the skirt to the waist, diminishing in size 
as they ascend. The embroidery of the corsage con- 
sists of the same wreaths, forming a gerbe in front. 
The sleeves, which are gathered up by bows of crim- 
son ribbon, ernbroidered with gold, are edged by a 
wreath of embroidered flowers, the same as those on 
the skirt and corsage of the dress. 

Another elegant ball dress, which is of organdi, is 
made with a double jupe. The lower jupe has a deep 
flounce of guipure lace, surmounted by a bouillonée, 
within which is inserted a lilac ribbon. The upper 
jupe is also trimmed with a flounce of guipure, 
which descends to the top of the bouillonée on the 
lower jupe. The upper jupe is gathered up at one 
side, and fastened by a bow of lilac ribbon. But that 
which gives the stamp of novelty and elegance to this 
dress, is that the second or upper jupe is sprigged 
with small violets, cut out in velvet, fixed on the 
organdi. 

In addition to the dresses above described, which 
are suited exclusively to full evening or ball costume, 
we may notice several others of a more simple, 
though not less elegant description. These dresses 
are of clear book muslin or organdi, and are richly 
ornamented with work. Some are scattered over 
with sprigs or bouquets, others have deep flounces, 
or fronts worked en tablier. Any of these dresses may 
be worn over slips of pink or blue silk, or they may 
be simply trimmed with bows of ribbon, the pattern 
of the needlework being adapted for the addition of 
bouquets or bows. 


Promenape Costume.—Bonret of black velvet, 
trimmed with ribbons of garnet velvet, and a fanchon 
of black lace. The inside of the brim is covered 
with a white blond. The sides are ornamented with 
tufts of flowers of velvet and satin. A torsade of 
black and garnet velvet lies on the top of the head. 
Redingote of plaid velvet trimmed with velvet bands. 
The body is high and plain, the waist round. The 
sleeves are half-large, and come down half way to the 
elbow. The ornament consists of small bands of 
velvet piped with silk, crossing each other, and but- 
toning on the dress. These bands are cut pointed 
toward the top and cross immediately, that is to say, 





Ficure 3.—PromenapDe CostTuME. 


the ends which descend are much longer than the 
part crossed. Those at the top of the body are three 
inches long, those at bottom only two inches. The 
first skirt is two and a half inches, the last five 
inches. The opening of the sleeves is held by three 
crossed bands of one, one and a half, two, and two 
and a half inches. The collar of Venice guipure 
forms a point. The undersleeve is composed of a 
guipure which half covers a muslin puff gathered at 
the wrist. 


Ficure 4.—CHeEMISETTE. 


CHEMISETTE consisting of two rows of bands em- 
broidered in satin stitch, and set off by an insertion 
which turns and forms lappets. The body of this 
shirt is composed of varied plaits. The collar is 
plain. 








